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MY LORD; 

Your Lordship’s condescension, 
in permitting me to beg your patronage of 
what I now offer to the world, will not be 
surprising to those, who have the honour to 
know your Lordship : for they agree in tes¬ 
tifying your inclination to countenance and 
protect any clergyman, who endeavours to 
apply himself to studies suitable to his 
profession. 

The design of my attempt is to vindicate 
the truth of Revealed Religion, as far as the 

VOL, II. b 
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history of the times I treat of gives me op¬ 
portunity. It is suggested by some writers, 
that there are questions to be made “ about 
the antiquity, authority, inspiration, and 
perfection of the books both of the Old and 
Xew Testament, and about the morality, 
religious doctrines, and other notions con¬ 
tained in them ; about the harmony of the 
parts of those books to one another, and their 
contradiction to profane history ; and about 
the miracles reported in them.” I have 
brought down the inquiry from the begin¬ 
ning ; I have examined, I hope, with the 
greatest freedom : and if even my imperfect 
endeavours should evidence, as far as I have 
gone, that there is nothing unreasonable or 
contradictory in the Scriptures, what might 
be done upon this subject if some great 
hand would treat it, and compose a work 
worthy of your Lordship’s acceptance and 
protection ? 

The licentiousness of some modern writers 
would bring a lasting reproach upon the 
present age, if their sentiments could go 
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down to posterity with any marks of public 
approbation. But as it is one part of our 
present happiness, so we cannot but consider 
with pleasure, that, however fond some are 
of objecting against all revealed religion, or 
of representing our legal establishment of 
the Christian to be an encroachment upon 
their natural rights and civil liberties, yet, 
when the history of those times, which have 
been happily distinguished by your Lord¬ 
ship’s conducting the public counsels, shall 
be read hereafter, it will appear, that the 
truly great persons, who did most for the 
public happiness and liberties of mankind, 
were the truest patrons of the Universities, 
the Church, and Clergy ; and that in the 
best manner, by being as averse to all 
thoughts of persecution in defence of even 
true religion, as they were willing to favour 
those, who, by proper arguments, and a just 
behaviour and disposition, were industrious 
to recommend it to the world. 

I am sensible, that my ambition of your 

Lordship’s favour may be a disadvantage to 
b 2 
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my performance, by creating expectations, 
which nothing of mine can possibly answer. 
But as I flatter myself, that a good inten¬ 
tion will appear through the whole, so I 
hope the prefixing your Lordship’s name 
will remind the severer readers, how disposed 
the truly great are to favour a well-meant 
design, though it be not executed by a hand 
able to carry it through in a manner liable 
to no exceptions. 

I am. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient. 

And most humble Servant, 


SAMUEL SHUCKFORD. 
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This Second Volume, which I now offer to 
the Public, carries down the History of the 
World to the exit of the children of Israel 
out of Egypt. The method I have observed 
is the same as in the former Volume; and I 
have in this, as in the other, interspersed 
several digressions upon such subjects as 
either the Scripture accounts, or the hints 
we meet with in profane authors, concern¬ 
ing the times I treat of, suggested. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology was not 
published until after I had finished both my 
former volume and the preface to it; but as 
his sentiments upon ancient chronology have 
been since that time offered to the world, it 
will become me to endeavour to give some 
reasons for having formerly, and for still 
continuing to differ from him. I am not 
yet come down to the times where he begins 
his chronology; for which reason it would 
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be an improper, as Avell as a very trouble¬ 
some, anticipation, to enter into particulars, 
which I shall be able to set in a much clearer 
light when I shall give the history of those 
times to which he has supposed them to be¬ 
long. But since there are in Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton’s work several arguments of a more ex¬ 
tensive influence than can be confined to 
any one particular epoch, and which are, 
in truth, the main foundation of his whole 
scheme, and affect the whole body of an¬ 
cient chronology, I shall endeavour to con¬ 
sider them here, that the reader may judge, 
whether I have already, as well as whether 
I shall hereafter proceed rightly, in not being 
determined by them. The first, which I 
shall mention, is the astronomical argument 
for fixing the time of the Argonautic expe¬ 
dition, formed from the constellations of 
Chiron. This seems to be demonstration, 
and to prove incontestably, that the ancient 
profane history is generally carried about 
three hundred years higher backward than 
the truth. The full force of this argument 
is clearly expressed in the Short Chronicle a 
as follows : 

* See Short Chronicle, p. 25. The argument is offered 
at large in Chronology of the Greeks, p. 83, 
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I. “ Chiron formed the constellations for 
the use of the Argonauts, and placed the 
solstitial and equinoctial points in the fif¬ 
teenth degrees, or middles of the constella¬ 
tions of Cancer, Chelae, Capricorn, and 
Aries. Meton, in the year of Nabonassar 
316, observed the Summer Solstice in the 
eighth degree of Cancer; and therefore the 
Solstice had then gone back seven degrees. 
It goes back one degree in about seventy- 
two years, and seven degrees in about five 
hundred and four years. Count these years 
back from the year of Nabonassar 316, and 
they will place the Argonautic expedition 
nine hundred and thirty-six years before 
Christ.” The Greeks (says our great and 
learned author b ) placed it three hundred 
years earlier. The Reader will easily see 
the whole force of this argument. Meton, 
anno Nabonass. 316, found, that the Sol¬ 
stices were in the eighth degrees of the 
constellations. Chiron, at the time of the 
Argonautic expedition, placed them in the 
fifteenth degrees. The Solstice goes back 
seven degrees in five hundred and four 
years: from whence it follows, that the 


b Chronology of the Greeks, p. 91. 
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time when Chiron placed the Solstices in the 
fifteenth degrees was five hundred and four 
years before anno Nabonass. 316, when 
Meton found, that they were in the eighth 
degrees. 

The fallacy of this argument must appear 
very evident to any one who attends to it; 
for suppose we allow, that Chiron did really 
place the Solstices as Sir Isaac Newton 
represents (though 1 think it most probable 
that he did not so place them), yet it must 
be undeniably plain, that nothing can be 
certainly established from Chiron’s position 
of them, unless it appears that Chiron knew 
how to give them their true place. It was 
easy for so great a master of astronomy as 
Sir Isaac Newton to calculate where the 
Solstices ought to be placed in the year of 
our Lord 1689 c , and to know how many 
years have passed since they were in the 
fifteenth degrees of the constellations. But 
though we should allow, that Chiron sup¬ 
posed them, in his time, to be in this posi¬ 
tion, yet, if he was really mistaken, no 
argument can be formed from Chiron’s po¬ 
sition of them. For supposing the true 


c Chion. of the Greeks, p. 86. 
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place of the Solstices, in the days of Chiron, 
to be in the nineteenth degrees of the con¬ 
stellations, it will be evident, from what was 
their true place in the year of our Lord 
1689, as well as from what was their place 
anno Nabonass. 316, that the time of Chi¬ 
ron’s making his scheme of the heavens was 
about three hundred years earlier than our 
great and learned author supposes, though 
Chiron erroneously placed the Solstices at 
that time in the fifteenth degrees of the 
constellations, instead of the nineteenth; and 
whether Chiron might not mistake four or 
five degrees this way or that way, we may 
judge from what follows, 

Chiron’s skill in astronomy was so im¬ 
perfect, that we must suppose he could not 
find the true place of the Solstices with any 
tolerable exactness. The Egyptians were 
the first who found out, that the year con¬ 
sisted of more than three hundred and sixty 
days. Strabo informs us d , that the Theban 
priests were the most eminent philosophers 
and astronomers ; and that they numbered 
the days of the year, not by the course of 
the Moon, but by that of the Sun ; and that 


*' Strabo Geogr. lib. xvii, p. 81C. 
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to twelve months, consisting each of thirty 
days, they added five days every year. He¬ 
rodotus testifies the same thing 6 . “ The 
Egyptians,” says he, “ were the first who 
found out the length of the year.” And lie 
tells us particularly, what they determined 
to be the true length of it, namely, “ twelve 
months of thirty days each, and five days 
added besides.” Diodorus Siculus says, “ The 
Thebans,” i.e. the priests of Thebes in Egypt, 
“ were the first, who brought philosophy and 
astronomy to an exactness;” and he adds, 
“ they determined the year to consist of 
twelve months, each of thirty days ; and 
added five days to twelve such months, as 
being the full measure of the Sun’s annual 
revolution f .” Thus, until the Egyptians 
found out the mistake, all astronomers were 
in a very great error, supposing the Sun’s 
annual motion to be performed in three hun¬ 
dred and sixty days. 

It may perhaps be here said, that the 
Egyptians had improved their astronomy 

f Herodot. lib. ii, cap. 4. 

f Diodor. Sic. Hist. lib. i, sec. 50, p. 32, Diodorus in¬ 
deed mentions the rtraprov, or six hours, which were added 
afterwards; but these were not accounted to belong to the 
year so early as the five days. 
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before Chiron's days, and that Chiron may 
be supposed to have been instructed by them, 
and so have been a pretty good astronomer: 
to this I answer, 

If the Egyptians had improved their 
astronomy before Chiron's time, yet the 
Greeks were ignorant of this measure of 
the year until Thales went to Egypt, and 
conversed with the priests of that nation. 
Thales, says Laertius&, was the first who 
corrected the Greek year. And this opinion 
of Laertius is confirmed by Herodotus, who 
represents Solon, a contemporary of Thales, 
in his conference with Croesus, very remark¬ 
ably mistaking the true measure of the year. 
Thales had found out, that the year con¬ 
sisted of three hundred and sixty-five days ; 
but the exact particulars of what he had 
learned in this point weie not immediately 
known all over Greece; and so Solon repre¬ 
sents to Croesus, that the year consisted of 
three hundred and seventy-five days ; for he 
represents it as necessary to add a whole 
month, i. e. thirty days, every other year, to 
adjust the year then in use to its true mea¬ 
sure 11 . The notion therefore, of the received 

8 Laert. in vita Thaletis. 

h Berodot. lib. i, c. 32. 
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computed year’s being too short, was new in 
Solon’s time. He was apprised, that it was 
so ; but what Thales brought from Egypt 
upon the subject was not yet generally 
known or understood ; and thus Solon made 
mistakes in his guesses about it. Thales, 
according to the vulgar account, lived above 
six hundred years after Chiron, and above 
three hundred years after him according to 
Sir Isaac Newton ; therefore Chiron was 
entirely ignorant of all this improvement in 
astronomy. Chiron supposed three hundred 
and sixty days to be a year, and if he knew 
no better how to estimate the Sun’s annual 
motion, his o-^aara oXu/wre, liis draughts of 
the constellations must be very inaccurate ; 
he could never place the Solstices with any 
tolerable exactness, but might easily err 
four or five degrees in his position of them ; 
and if we had before us the best scheme 
which lie could draw, I dare say, we could 
demonstrate nothing from it, but the great 
imperfection of the ancient astronomy. “ If, 
indeed, it could be known what was the 
true place of the solstitial points in Chiron’s 
time, it might be known, by taking the 
distance of that place from the present 
position of them, how much time has 
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elapsed from Chiron to our days.” But I 
answer, it cannot be accurately known, from 
any schemes of Chiron, what was the true 
place of the Solstices in his days ; because, 
though it is said, that he calculated the 
then position of them, yet he was so inac¬ 
curate an astronomer, that his calculation 
might err four or five degrees from their true 
position. 

Our great and learned author mentions 
Thales and Meton, as if the observation of 
both these astronomers might confirm his 
hypothesis. He says, “ Thales wrote a 
book of the Tropics and Equinoxes, and 
predicted the Eclipses. And Pliny tells us, 
that he determined the occasus matutinus 
of the Pleiades to be upon the twenty-fifth 
day after the Autumnal Equinox.” From 
hence he argues, 1. That the Solstices were, 
in Thales's days, in the middle of the eleventh 
degrees of the signs. 2. That the Equinoxes 
had therefore moved backwards from their 
place in Chiron’s time, to this their position 
in Thales’s days, as much as answers to 
three hundred and twenty years; and there¬ 
fore, 3. That Chiron made his scheme, and 
consequently the Argonautic expedition was 
undertaken not more than so many years 
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before the days of Thales. But here it must 
be remarked, that the chief force of this 
argument depends upon Chiron’s having 
rightly placed the Solstices in his time; so 
that what has been said of Chiron’s inac¬ 
curacy must fully answer it. If Chiron erred 
in placing the Solstices; if their true place 
in his time might be in the nineteenth or 
twentieth degrees, and not, as he is said to 
suppose, in the fifteenth; then, however 
true it be, that they were in the eleventh 
degrees in the time of Thales, yet it will 
not follow, that Chiron lived but three hun¬ 
dred and twenty years before him. If 
Chiron could have been exact, there had 
been a foundation for the argument ; but if 
Chiron was mistaken, nothing but mistake 
Can be built upon his uncorrected compu¬ 
tation. But if Chiron was not concerned 
in this argument, if it depended solely upon 
the skill of Thales, I still suspect, that there 
might be, though not so much, yet some 
error in it. Thales, though a famous 
astronomer for the age in which he lived, 
yet was not skilful enough to determine 
with true exactness the time of the setting 
of the Pleiades, or to fix accurately the Au¬ 
tumnal Equinox; therefore no great stress 
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can be laid upon any guesses, which he 
may have been reported to make in these 
matters. 

Thales, as I before hinted, was the first of 
the Grecians, who learned, that the year 
consisted of more than three hundred and 
sixty days ; but though he had learned this, 
yet he was ignorant of another material 
point, namely, that it consisted of almost 
six hours over and above the five additional 
days before mentioned. When the Egyp¬ 
tians first found this out is uncertain ; but 
their discovery of it was not so early as the 
time when they came to the knowledge of 
the other point, which is evident from the 
fable in which their mythologic writers 
dressed up the doctrine of the year’s con¬ 
sisting of three hundred and sixty-five days'. 
According to that fable, five days were the 
exact seventy-second part of the whole year, 
and five is so of three hundred and sixty ; 
therefore, when the five days were first 
added, the year was thought to consist only 
of three hundred and sixty-five days. It is 
hard to say when the Egyptians made this 
farther improvement of their astronomy; 


* Sec the fable, preface to vol. i, p. xx (note.) 
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but whenever they did it is certain that 
Thales knew nothing of it, for Sir John 
Marsham rightly observes, that Herodotus 
takes no notice of a quarter part of a day, 
which should be added to the year over and 
above the five additional days, and adds k , 
that Eudoxus first learned from the Egyptian 
priests, that such farther addition ought to 
be made to the measure of the year, and he 
cites Strabo’s express words to confirm his 
observation 1 . Now Eudoxus lived about 
three hundred years after Thales, and there¬ 
fore Thales was entirely ignorant, both of 
this, and, according to Strabo, of many other 
very material points in astronomy, which 
Eudoxus learned in Egypt. 

Thales is, indeed, said to have foretold an 
eclipse, i. e. I suppose he was able to fore¬ 
see that there would be one, not that he 
could calculate exactly the time when ; per-< 
haps he might guess within two or three 
weeks, and perhaps he might err above 

k Marsham, Can. Chron. p. 236. 

1 Strabo says, that Eudoxus and Plato learned from the 
Egyptian priests, rx enrpe^ovrx rys rupees xa» rvjs wxh? 
popia. rats fpioatoarixis sgyKOvlx rrevle yfiepxis £»? -rtjv UvXrjpiua-iv 
rs kvixviTis yjpovn ; and he adds, dXX’ yyvoeiro Tews 6 svixurog 
ntxpx roig 'ExXymv, wf xai aAXa nrXetu. Strabo, Geog. lib, 
xvii, p. 806. 
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twice that number, and yet be thought in 
his age a very great astronomer. Sir Isaac 
Newton says, that he wrote a book con¬ 
cerning the Tropics and Equinoxes; which 
undoubtedly must be a very sorry one. I 
cannot apprehend, that Thales could settle 
the Equinoxes with so much exactness, as 
that any great stress could have been laid 
even upon his account of the Pleiades set¬ 
ting twenty-five days after the Autumnal 
Equinox. He might or might not happen 
to err a day or two about the time of the 
Equinox, and as much about the setting of 
the Pleiades. 

Sir Isaac Newton observes, that Meton, 
in order to publish his lunar cycle of nine¬ 
teen years, observed the Summer Solstice in 
the year of Nabonassar 316, and Columella 
(he says) placed it in the eighth degree 
of Cancer. From whence he argues, that 
the Solstice had gone back from Chiron’s 
days to Meton’s at least seven degrees, and 
therefore Meton was but five hundred and 
four years after Chiron m . But here again 
the argument depends upon Chiron’s having 
accurately settled the Equinoxes in his time; 

m Chronology of the Greeks, p. 03. 
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therefore the answer I have before given will 
here be sufficient. As to Meton, from this 
account of his settling the Equinoxes, and 
from Dean Prideaux’s of his nineteen years 
cycle 11 , it would seem probable, that he was a 
very exact astronomer. But I must confess, 
there appear to me to be considerable rea¬ 
sons against admitting this opinion of him ; 
for how could Meton be so exact an astro¬ 
nomer, when Hipparchus, who lived almost 
three hundred years after Meton 0 , was the 
first who found out, that the Equinox had a 
motion backwards, since even he was so far 
from being accurate, that he miscounted 
twenty-eight years in one hundred, in cal¬ 
culating that motion?. Meton might not be 
so exact an astronomer as he is represented. 
The cycle which goes under his name might 
be first projected by him; but perhaps he 
did not give it that perfection which it after¬ 
wards received. Columella lived in the time 
of the Emperor Claudius, and he might easily 
ascribe more to Meton than belonged to him, 
a§ living so many ages after him. Later 
authors perfected Meton’s rude draughts of 
astronomy; and Columella might suppose 

" Prideaux, Connect, part ii, book iv. 

° Newtons Chronology, p. 91. p 
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the corrections made in his originals by 
later hands to be Meton’s. We now call the 
nineteen years cycle by his name; but I sup¬ 
pose, that nothing more of it belongs to him 
than an original design of something like it, 
which the astronomers of after-ages added 
to and completed by degrees. 

Before I dismiss the astronomical argu¬ 
ment of our truly great author, I would add 
the very celebrated Dr. Halley’s account of 
the astronomy of the ancients, which he 
communicated some years ago to the author 
of “ Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning.” His words are% 

“ The astronomy of the ancients is usually 
reckoned for one of those sciences, wherein 
the learning of the Egyptians consisted; and 
Strabo expressly declares, that there were 
several universities in Babylon, wherein as¬ 
tronomy was chiefly professed ; and Pliny 
tells us much the same thing. So that it 
might well be expected, that where such a 
science was so much studied, it ought to 
have been proportionally cultivated. Not¬ 
withstanding all which it does appear, that 
there w r as nothing done by the Chaldeans 

o See Wotton’s Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning, chap, xxiv, p. 320. 

c 2 
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older than about four hundred years before 
Alexander’s conquest, which could be ser¬ 
viceable either to Hipparchus or Ptolomy in 
their determination of the celestial motions ; 
for had there been any observations older 
than those we have, it cannot be doubted 
but the victorious Greeks must have pro¬ 
cured them as well as those they did, they 
being still more valuable for their antiquity. 
All we have of them is only seven eclipses 
of the Moon preserved in Ptolomy’s Syn- 
taxis; and even those are very coarsely set 
down, and the oldest not much above seven 
hundred years before Christ; so that, after 
all the fame of these Chaldeans, we may be 
sure that they had not gone far in this 
science. And though Callisthenes is said 
by Porphyry to have brought from Babylon 
to Greece observations above one thousand 
nine hundred years older than Alexander, 
yet the proper authors making no mention 
or use of any such, renders it justly sus¬ 
pected for a fable r . What the Egyptians 
did in this matter is less evident, because no 

T Callisthenes’s account may not be a fable : the subsequent 
authors neither mentioned nor used these' observations, be¬ 
cause they were in- truth such sorry ones, that no use could 
be made of them. 
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one observation made by them can be found 
in their countryman Ptolomv, except what 
was done by the Greeks of Alexandria 
under three hundred years before Christ. 
Therefore whatever was the learning of these 
two ancient nations, respecting the motions 
of the stars, it seems to have been chiefly 
theoretical ; and I will not deny, but some 
of them might very long since be apprised 
of the Sun’s being the centre of our system, 
for such was the doctrine of Pythagoras and 
Philolaus, and some others, who were said 
to have travelled into these parts. 

“ From hence it may appear, that the 
Greeks were the first practical astronomers, 
who endeavoured in earnest to make them¬ 
selves masters of the science, and to whom 
we owe all the old observations of the Pla¬ 
nets, and of the Equinoxes and Tropics. 
Thales was the first who could predict an 
eclipse in Greece, not six hundred years be¬ 
fore Christ ; and without doubt it was but a 
rude account he had of the motions ; and it 
was Hipparchus who made the first catalogue 
of the fixed stars, not above one hundred and 
fifty years before Christ; without which ca¬ 
talogue there could be scarce such a science 
as astronomy; and it is to the subtilty and 
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diligence of that great author, that the world 
w r as beholden for all its astronomy for above 
one thousand five hundred years. All that 
Ptolomy did, in his Syntaxis, was no more 
than a bare transcription of the theories of 
Hipparchus, with some little emendation of 
the periodical motions, after about three 
hundred years interval; and this book of 
Ptolomy was, without dispute, the utmost 
perfection of the ancient astronomy; nor 
was there any thing in any nation before 
it comparable thereto; for which reason 
all the other authors thereof were disre¬ 
garded and lost, and among them Hippar¬ 
chus himself. Nor did posterity dare to 
alter the theories delivered by Ptolomy, 
though successively Albategnius and the 
Arabs, and after them the Spanish astrono¬ 
mers under Alplionsus endeavoured to mend 
the errors which they observed in their com¬ 
putations. But their labours were fruitless, 
whilst from the defects of their principles it 
was impossible to reconcile the Moon’s mo¬ 
tion within a degree, nor the planets Mars 
and Mercury to a much greater space.” 

Thus we see the opinion of this learned 
and judicious astronomer. He very justly 
says, that Thales could give but a rude 
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account of the motions, and that before 
Hipparchus, there could be scarce such a 
science as astronomy; most certainly there¬ 
fore no such nice argumentation as our great 
author offers can be well grounded upon (as 
he himself calls them) the coarse, I might 
say the conjectural and unaccountable, as¬ 
tronomy of the ancients. 

II. Another argument, which Sir Isaac 
Newton offers, in order to show, that the 
ancient profane history is carried up higher 
than it ought to be, is taken from the lengths 
of the reigns of the ancient kings. He re¬ 
marks 5 , that <c the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Latins, reckoned the reigns of kings equi¬ 
pollent to generations of men, and three 
generations to a hundred years; and accord¬ 
ingly they made their kings reign one with 
another thirty and three years apiece and 
above.” He would have these reckonings 
reduced to the course of nature, and the 
reigns of the ancient kings put one with 
another at about eighteen or twenty years 
apiece 1 . This he represents would correct 
the error of carrying the profane history 
too far backward, and would fix the sc- 


Newton’s Chronology, p. 51. 


{ P. 54 . 
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veral epochs of it more agreeable to true 
chronology. 

In answer to this I would observe, 1. The 
word yevsa, generation, may either signify a 
descent; thus Jacob was two generations 
after Abraham, i. e. he was his grandson : or 
it may signify an age, i. e. the space of time 
in which all those, who are of the same de¬ 
scent, may be supposed to finish their lives. 
Thus we read that Joseph died, and all his 
brethren, and all that generation 11 . In this 
sense the generation did not end at Joseph’s 
death, nor at the death of the youngest of 
his brethren; nor until all the persons, who 
were in the same line of descent with them, 
were gone off the stage. A generation, in 
this latter sense, must be a much longer 
space of time than a generation in the for¬ 
mer sense. Manasseh and Ephraim, the 
sons of Joseph, were two generations or de¬ 
scents after Jacob, for they were his grand¬ 
children ; yet they were born in the same 
age or generation in which Jacob was born, 
for they were born before he died. But 
I confess the word yevsa, or generation, is 
more frequently used to signify a descent; 


u Exodus i, 6. 
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in which sense it is commonly found in He¬ 
rodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Pausanias, in 
the profane as well as in the sacred writers. 
But I must remark, 2. That reigns and 
these generations are equipollent, when the 
son succeeds to the kingdom at his father’s 
death. Thus, if a crown descends from 
father to son, for seven, or more, or not so 
many successions, it is evident that as many 
successions as there are, we may count so 
many either reigns, or descents, or genera¬ 
tions ; a reign and a descent here are ma¬ 
nifestly equivalent, for they are one and the 
same thing. But, 3. When it has happened 
in a catalogue of kings, that sometimes sons 
succeeded their fathers, at other times bro¬ 
thers their brothers, and sometimes persons 
of different families obtained the crown; 
then the reigns will not be found to be 
equivalent to the generations ; for in such 
a catalogue several of the kings will have 
been of the same descent with others, and so 
there will not be so many descents as reigns, 
and consequently the reigns are not one with 
another equivalent to generations. Now, 
this being the case in almost all, if not in 
every series of any number of kings that can 
be produced ; it ought not to be said, that 
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reigns and generations are in general equi¬ 
valent ; for a number of reigns will be, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, for the reasons above- 
mentioned, much shorter than a like num¬ 
ber of generations or descents. 4. When 
descents or generations proceed only by the 
eldest sons, then each generation ought to 
be computed, one with another, about as 
many years as are at a medium the years of 
the ages of the fathers of such generations at 
the birth of their eldest sons. Thus we find 
from the birth of Arphaxad x to the birth of 
Terah, the father of Abraham y , are seven 
generations, or two hundred and nineteen 
years, which are thirty-one years and above 
one fourth to a generation. Now, the seven 
fathers in these generations had their re¬ 
spective sons, one of them at about thirty- 
five years of age 2 , one at thirty-four*, one 
at thirty-two b , three at thirty 0 , and one at 


* Gen. xi, 11. 
y Gen. xi, 26. 

z Salah was born when Arphaxad was thirty-five, ver. 12. 

* Peleg was born when Eber was thirty-four, ver. 16. 
b Serug was born when Reu was thirty-two, ver. 20. 

c Eber was born when Salah was thirty, ver. 14; Reu 
when Peleg was thirty, ver. 18; Nahor when Serug was 
thirty, ver. 22. 
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twenty-nine* 1 . 5. When descents or gene¬ 
rations proceed by the younger or youngest 
sons, the length of such generations will he 
according to the time of the father’s life in 
which such younger sons are horn, and also 
in proportion to what is the common length 
or standard of human life in the age when 
they are born. When men lived to about 
two hundred, and had children after they 
were a hundred years old, it is evident, that 
the younger children might survive, their pa¬ 
rents near one hundred years. But now, 
when men rarely live beyond seventy or 
eighty years, a son, born in the latest years 
of his father’s life, cannot he supposed, in 
the common course of things, to be alive 
near so long after his father’s death; and 
consequently descents or generations by the 
younger sons must have been far longer, in 
the ages of ancient longevity, than they can 
he now. Therefore, 6. Since in the gene¬ 
alogies of all families, and the catalogues of 
kings in all kingdoms, the descents and suc¬ 
cessions are found to proceed, not always 
by the eldest sons, but, through frequent 
accidents, many times by the younger chil¬ 


d Terah was born when Nahor was twenty, nine, ver. 24 . 
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dren, it is evident, that the difference in the 
common length of human life, in different 
ages of the world, must have had a con¬ 
siderable effect upon the length of both 
reigns and generations, as both must be 
longer or shorter in this or that age in some 
measure, according to what is the common 
standard of the length of men’s lives in the 
age to which they belong. 7- Reigns, as 
before said, are in general not so long as 
generations; but, from historical observa¬ 
tions, a calculation may be formed at a me¬ 
dium, how often, one time with another, 
such failures of descent happen as make the 
difference ; and the length of reigns may be 
calculated in proportion to the length of ge¬ 
nerations according to it. Sir Isaac Newton 
computes the length of reigns to be to the 
length of generations, one with another, as 
eighteen or twenty to thirty-three or thirty- 
four 6 . These particulars ought to be duly 
considered, in order to judge of our learned 
author’s argument from the length of reigns 
and generations. For, 

1. The catalogues of kings, which our 
great and learned author produces to con- 


e See Newton’s Chronol. of the Greeks, p. 53, o4. 
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firm his opinion, arc all of later date, some 
of them many ages later than the times of 
David. He says f , the eighteen kings of 
Judah, who succeeded Solomon, reigned 
one with another twenty-two years each. 
The fifteen kings of Israel after Solomon 
reigned seventeen years and a quarter each. 
The eighteen kings of Babylon from Nabo- 
nassar reigned eleven years and two thirds 
of a year each. The ten kings of Persia 
from Cyrus reigned twenty-one years each. 
The sixteen successors of Alexander the 
Great, and of his brother and son in Syria, 
reigned fifteen years and a quarter each. 
The eleven kings of England from William 
the Conqueror reigned twenty-one years and 
a half each. The first twenty-four kings of 
France from Pharamond reigned nineteen 
years each. The next twenty-four kings of 
France, from Ludovicus Balbus, reigned 
eighteen years and three quarters each. 
The next fifteen from Philip Valesius twenty- 
one years each ; and all the sixty-three kings 
of France, one with another, reigned nine¬ 
teen years and a half each. These are the 
several catalogues, which our great and 


Sec Newtons Chronol. of the Greeks, p. 5.% 54 . 
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learned author has produced : they are of 
various dates, down from Solomon to the 
present time; but as none of them rise so 
high as the time of king David, all that can 
be proved from them is, that the observation 
of David, who remarked that the length of 
human life was in his time reduced to what 
has ever since been the standard of it e , was 
exceedingly just; for, from Solomon’s time 
to the present day, it appears, that the 
length of king’s reigns in different ages, 
and in different countries, have been much 
the same, and therefore during this whole 
period, the common length of human life 
has been what it now is, and agreeable to 
what David stated it. But, 

2. It cannot be inferred from these reigns 
mentioned by Sir Isaac Newton, that kings 
did not reign one with another a much 
longer space of time in the ages which 1 am 
concerned with, in which men generally 
lived to a much greater age, than in the 
times out of which Sir Isaac Newton has 
taken the catalogue of kings which he has 
produced. From Abraham down almost to 
David, men lived, according to the Scrip- 


g Psalm xc, ver. 10. 
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ture accounts of the length of their lives, to, 
I think, above one hundred years, at a me¬ 
dium, exceeding that term very much in the 
times near Abraham; and seldom falling 
short of it until within a generation or two 
of David. But in David’s time the length 
of human life was, at a medium, only seventy 
years 11 ; therefore whoever considers this 
difference must see, that the length of kings’ 
reigns, as well as of generations, must be 
considerably affected by it. Successions in 
both must come on slower in the early ages, 
according to the greater length of men’s 
lives. 1 could produce many catalogues of 
successions from father to sou, to confirm 
what I have offered; but since there is one 
which takes in almost the whole compass of 
time which I am concerned in, and which 
has all the w r eight that the authority of the 
sacred writers can give, and which will 
bring the point in question to a clear and in¬ 
disputable conclusion, I shall, for brevity 
sake, omit all others, and offer only that to 
the reader’s farther examination. From 
Abraham to David (including both Abraham 
and David) were fourteen generations ’; 


fa Psalm xc, ver. 10. 


Matt. i. 
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now from Abraham’s birth, a. m. 2008, to 
David’s death, about a. m. 2986 k are nine 
hundred and seventy-eight years, so that ge¬ 
nerations in these times took up one with 
another near seventy years each, i. e. they 
were above double the length which Sir 
Isaac Newton computes them ; and which 
they were, I believe, after the time of David. 
We must therefore suppose the reign of 
kings in these ancient times to be longer 
than his computation in the same proportion ; 
and if so, we must calculate them at above 
forty years each, one with another. The 
profane historians have recorded them to be 
so, for, according to the lists which we have 
from Castor 1 of the ancient kings of Sicyon 
and Argos, the first twelve kings of Sicyon 
reigned no more than forty-four years each 
one with another, and the first eight kings 
of Argos something above forty-six, as our 

k Usher’s Annals. It may perhaps be thought that I 
ought not to compute these fourteen generations from the 
birth of Abraham, but from the death of Terah, the father 
of Abraham, who died when Abraham was seventy-five. If 
we compute from hence, the fourteen generations take up 
only nine hundred and three years, which allows but sixty- 
four years and a half to a generation, which is but almost 
double the length of Sir Isaac Newton’s generations. 

1 Euseb. in Chron. 
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great author has remarked 111 . But the reigns 
of the first twelve kings of Sicyon extended 
from a. m. 1920 to a. m. 2450 n ; so that 
they began eighty-eight years before the 
birth of Abraham, and ended in the time 
of Moses; and the reigns of the first eight 
kings of Argos began a. m. 2154°, and 
ended a. m. 2525 ; so that they reached 
from the latter end of Abraham's life to a 
few years after the exit of the Israelites out 
of Egypt. Now let any one form a just 
computation of the length of men's lives 
in these times, and it will in nowise ap¬ 
pear unreasonable to think, that the reigns 
of kings were of this length in these days. 
I might observe, that the ancient accounts 
of the kings of different kingdoms in these 
times agree to one another, as well as our 
great author's more modern catalogues. The 
twelve first kings of Assyria, according to the 
writers, who have given us accounts of them p , 
reigned, one with another, about forty years 
each. The first twelve kings of the Egyp¬ 
tian kingdoms, according to Sir John Marsh- 
am's Tables, did not reign full so long; 
but it must be remembered, that in the first 

m Newton, Chron. p. 51. n See hereafter, b. vi, p.Sfi. 

0 Id. ibid. p Euseb. in Chron. 
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times, the kings of Egypt were frequently 
elected, and so, many times, sons did not 
succeed their fathers'*. 

Our great and learned author remarks'", 
that the seven kings of Rome, who pre¬ 
ceded the consuls, reigned, one with an¬ 
other, thirty-five years each. It may be 
observed, indeed, that as the reigns of these 
kings do not fall within the times of which I 
treat, I am not concerned to vindicate the 
accounts which are given of them; but I 
would not entirely omit mentioning them, 
because the length of their reigns may be 
thought an undeniable instance of the in¬ 
accuracy of ancient computations, more espe¬ 
cially because these kings were all more mo¬ 
dem than the times of David. If we suppose 
Rome to be built by Romulus a. m. 3256% 
we must begin his reign almost three hun¬ 
dred years after the death of David, and the 
lives of men in these times being reduced to 
what has been esteemed the common stand¬ 
ard ever since, it may perhaps be expected, 
that the reigns of these kings should not be 
longer, one with another, than the reigns of 
our kings of England, from William the 

n See hereafter in book vi, p. 8G. 

‘ Newton’s Chronology, p. 51. 8 Usher Annals. 
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Conqueror; or of the kings of France, from 
Pharamond; or of any other series of kings 
mentioned by our illustrious author. But 
here I would observe, that these seven 
kings of Rome were not descendants of one 
another; for Plutarch remarks, that not one 
of them left his crown to his son 1 ; two of 
them, namely, Ancus Martius and Tar- 
quinius Superbus, were, indeed, descend¬ 
ants from the sons of former kings; but the 
other live were of different families. The 
successors of Romulus were elected to the 
crown, and the Roman people did not con¬ 
fine their choice even to their own country ; 
but chose such as were most likely to pro¬ 
mote the public good u : It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that the length of these kings’ reigns 
should not be estimated according to the 
common measure of successive monarchs ; 
for had these Roman kings been very old 
men when advanced to the throne, their 
several reigns would have been very short. 
Now the reason why they are so much longer 
than we suppose they ought to be, may be, 

1 Tug rwv 'Pu!(x.cuu;v 6 pa BatnXetg, wv aSug vlw ry up%y 
aveKiire. Plut. do animi Tranquillitat. p. 467. 

“ Sec Dionys. Halirar. Antiq. Rom.; Livii Hist.; Flor. 
Hist. 

d 2 
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because, as the affairs of the infant state of 
Rome required that the city should be in 
the hands of the most able warriors, as well 
as skilful counsellors, so they chose to the 
crown none but persons in the prime of life; 
as well to have a king of sufficient ability 
to lead their armies, as that they might not 
have frequent vacancies of the throne to 
shake and unsettle the frame of their go¬ 
vernment, which was not yet firmly enough 
compacted to bear too many state convul¬ 
sions. Dionysius of Halicarnassus has 
been very particular in informing us of the 
age of most of these kings; when they be¬ 
gan to reign, how many years each of them 
reigned, and at what age most of them 
died*. He supposes that the oldest man of 
them all did not live above eighty-three, for 
that was Numa’s age when he died?; and 
he represents L. Tarquinius as quite worn 
out at eighty 2 ; so that none of them are 
supposed to have lived to an extravagant 
term of life. But if, after what I have 
offered, it should be still thought that their 
reigns, one wdth another, are too long to be 
admitted, I might remark farther, that 

* In lib. ii, iii, iv. y Lib. ii, ad fin. 

' Lib. iii, c. 
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there were interregna between the reigns 
of several of them. There was an inter¬ 
regnum between Romulus and Numa a ; 
another between Numa and Tullus Hosti- 
lius b ; another between T. Hostilius and 
Ancus Martius 0 ; another between A. Mar- 
tius and L. Tarquinius d . Each of these in¬ 
terregna might, perhaps, take up some years. 
The historians allot no space of time to these 
interregna ; but we know it is no unusual 
thing for writers to begin the reign of a 
succeeding king from the death of his pre¬ 
decessor ; though he did not immediately 
succeed to his crown. Numa was not elected 
king, until the people found by experience, 
that the interregal government was full of 
inconveniences®, and some years adminis¬ 
tration might make them sufficiently sen¬ 
sible of it. When Tullus Hostilius was called 
to the crown, the poorer citizens w r ere in a 
state of want; which could no way be re¬ 
lieved but by electing some very wealthy 
person to be king, who could afford to 
divide the crown lands among them*. Ancus 

a Lib. ii, c. 57. b Id- Kb. i»j c. 1. 

f Lib. iii, c. 36. d Id. ibid. c. 46. 

e Dionys. Halic. 1. ii, c. £7- 
' Id. lib. iii, c. 1. 
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Martius was made king, at a time when the 
Roman affairs were in a very bad state, 
through the neglect of the public religion, 
and of agriculture^. And L. Tarquinius 
was elected upon the necessity of the war 
with the Apiolani h . Thus these kings ap¬ 
pear not to be called to the crown until 
some public exigencies made it necessary 
to have a king. They seem to have suc¬ 
ceeded one another, like the judges of Israel; 
the successor did not come to the crown 
immediately upon the demise of his prede¬ 
cessor; but when a king died, the Interreges 
took the government, and administered the 
public affairs, until some crisis demanded a 
new king. If this was the fact, there can 
be no appearance of an objection against 
the length of the reigns of these kings; 
for the reigns of the kings were not really 
so long, but the reigns, and the intervening 
interregna, put together. Now the more 
I consider the state of the Roman affairs as 
represented by Dionysius, the more I am 
inclined to suspect that their kings succeeded 
in this manner. 


* Dionys. Halic. lib. iii, c. S6. 
h Id. ibid. c. 49. 
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III. Sir Isaac Newton\ 
there were no such kings 


all the ancient writers have recorded to 


have reigned there from Ninus to Sarda- 
napalus, and to have governed a great 
part of Asia for about one thousand three 
hundred years. Our great and learned au¬ 
thor follows Sir John Marsham, in this 
particular; for Sir John Marsham first 
raised doubts about these kings k ; and in¬ 
deed that learned gentleman hinted a great 
part of what is now offered upon this subject. 
I have formerly endeavoured to answer Sir 
John Marsham’s objections, as far as I could 
then apprehend it necessary to reply to 
them 1 ; but since Sir Isaac Newton has 
thought fit to make use of some of them, 
and has added others of his own; it will be 
proper for me to mention all the several 
arguments which are now offered against 
these Assyrian kings, and to lay before the 
reader what I apprehend may be replied 
to them. 

1. And it is remarked" 1 , that u the names 


‘ Newton’s Chron. chap. in. 
k See Marsham’s Can. Chron. p. 485. 
1 Pref. to vol. i, p. xxxii. 

J Newton’s Chronology, chap, iii* 
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of these pretended kings of Assyria, except 
two or three, have no affinity with the As¬ 
syrian names.” To this I answer; Ctesias, 
from whom it is thought we have had the 
names of these kings, was not an Assyrian 
He was of Cnidus, a city of Caria in the 
Lesser Asia; and 'wrote his Persian or 
Assyrian history (I think) in the Greek 
tongue 0 . The royal records of Persia sup¬ 
plied him with materials 0 , and it is most 
reasonable to think, that the Assyrian kings 
were not registered by their Assyrian names, 
in the Persian Chronicles ; or if they were, 
that Ctesias, in his history, did not use 
those names which he found there, but made 
others, which he thought equivalent to them. 
Diodorus Siculus did not give the Egyptian 
heroes, whom he mentioned, their true 
Egyptian names; but invented for them 
such as he thought were synonymous, if 
duly explained p . The true name of Mitra- 
dates’s fellow servant was Spaco; but the 
Greeks called her Cyno q , apprehending 
Cyno in Greek, to be of the same import 
as Spaco in the Median tongue. This was 

,J See I}iodor. Hist. lib. ii, p. S4. 

° Id. ibid. p Ibid, lib. i, p. S. 

1 Herodot. Hist. lib. i, c. 110. 
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the common practice of the ancient writers, 
and some moderns have imitated it; of 
which instances might be given in several 
of the names in Thuanus’s history of his 
own times; but certainly I need not go on 
farther in my reply to this objection. If 
Ctesias named these kings according to his 
own fancy, and really misnamed them; it 
„can in nowise prove that the persons so 
misnamed never were in being. 

2. It is argued, that Herodotus did not 
think Semiramis so ancient as the writers, 
who follow Ctesias, imagined 1- . I answer; 
by Herodotus’s accounts, the Assyrian em¬ 
pire began at latest a. m. 2700 ; for Cyrus 
began his reign at the death of Astyages, 
about a. m. 3444 s . Astyages, according to 
Herodotus, reigned thirty-five years 1 , and 
therefore began his reign a. m. 3409 ; he 
succeeded Cyaxares u . Cyaxares reigned 
forty years x , and therefore began his reign 
a. m. 3369. Phraortes was the predecessor 
of Cyaxares, and reigned twenty-two years y, 
find so began his reign a, m. 3347- Deioces 

1 Newton’s Chron. p. 266, 278. 

s Usher’s Chron.; Prideaux’s Connect. 

‘ Lib. i, c. 130, “ Ibid. c. 107 . 

* Ibid. c. 106. y Ibid, c. 102, 
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preceded Phraortes, and reigned fifty-three 
years 2 , and therefore began to reign a. m. 
3294. Herodotus supposes, that the Medes 
lived for some time after their revolt from 
the Assyrians without a king a , We cannot 
suppose less than two or three years: and 
he remarks, that the Assyrians had governed 
Asia five hundred and twenty years before 
the revolt of the Medes ; so that, according 
to his computations, the Assyrian empire 
began about a. m. 2771 ? which is about 
the time of Abimelech b . Sir Isaac Newton 
begins the Assyrian empire in the days of 
Pul, who was contemporary with Mena- 
hem c , in the year before our Saviour 790 d , 
i. e. a. M. 3212; so that Herodotus, 
however cited in favour of our learned 
author’s scheme, does, in reality, differ 
near four hundred and fifty years from 
it. But to come to the particulars for which 
our learned author cites Herodotus: he 
says, that Herodotus tells us, that Semira- 
mis was five generations older than Nitocris, 
the mother of Labynitus, or Nabonnedus, 
the last king of Babylon ; therefore, he adds, 

4 Herodot. lib. i, c. 102. 

* Ibid. c. 96. 

c Chron. p. 268. 


b Judges ix; Usher’s Chron. 
d See the Short Chron. 
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she flourished four generations, or about one 
hundred and thirty-four years before Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar. I answer, if Herodotus in- 
tended to represent, that Semiramis lived 
but one hundred and thirty-four years be¬ 
fore Nebuchadnezzar, when, according to 
his own computations, the Assyrian empire 
began as above, a. m. 277 1> he was absurd 
indeed; for all writers have unanimously 
agreed to place Semiramis near the begin¬ 
ning of the empire; but this would be to 
suppose her in the later ages of it. Sir 
Isaac Newton himself, who begins the em¬ 
pire with Pul, places Semiramis in the reign 
of Tiglath-Pileser, whom he supposes to be 
Pul’s successor 6 ; and certainly Herodotus 
must likewise intend to place her near the 
times where he begins the empire, as all 
other writers ever did; and indeed, the works 
he ascribes to her, seem to intimate that he 
did so too f ; so that I must suspect there is 
a misrepresentation of Herodotus’s meaning. 
Herodotus does indeed say, that Semiramis 
was TriVTs yev£ 7 )<ri before Nitocris^, but the word 
yeystx has a double acceptation. It is some- 

* Newton’s. Chronol. p. 273. 

f Herodot. 1. i, c. 1S4. 8 Ibid. 
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times used to signify a generation or descent, 
and I am sensible that Herodotus has more 
than once used it in this sense; but it some¬ 
times signifies what the Latins call iEtas, or 
jEvum; or we,'in English, an age. Now 
if Herodotus used it in this sense here, then 
he meant that Semiramis was 7 revre yevsyan, 
quinque eetatibus (says the Latin translator), 
before Nitocris; not five generations *or de¬ 
scents, but five ages before her. The an¬ 
cient writers, both before and after Hero¬ 
dotus, computed a generation or age of those 
who lived in the early times, to be a hun¬ 
dred years. Thus they reckoned Nestor, of 
whom Tully says, “ tertiam aetatem homi- 
num vivebat 1 *;” Horace, that he was “ ter 
sevo functus*,” because it was reported.that 
he had lived three generations or ages, to 
have lived about three hundred years. Ovid, 
well expressing the common opinion, make$ 
him say, 

-vixi 

Annos bis centum, nunc tertia vivitur eetas* 1 . 

The two ages or generations, which he had 
lived, were computed to be about two hun* 

h Lib. de Senectute. 1 Lib. ii, Ode D, 

k Metamorph. lib, xii. 
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tired years; and he was thought to be going 
on for the third century. Now, if Herodotus, 
in the place before us, used the word y^sci 
in this sense, then by Semiramis being five 
ages or generations before Nitocris, he 
meant nothing like what our learned author 
infers from him; but that she was about 
five hundred years before her. I might add, 
this seems most probably to be his meaning: 
because, if we take him in this sense, he 
will, as all other writers have ever done, 
place Semiramis near the time where he be¬ 
gins the Assyrian empire. I have formerly 
considered Herodotus’s opinion, about the 
rise of this empire, as to the truth of it 1 , 
and I may here, from the most learned 
Dean Prideaux, add m , that “ Herodotus, 
having travelled through Egypt, Syria, and 
several other countries, in order to write his 
history, did, as travellers usually do, put 
down all relations upon trust, as he met 
with them ; and no doubt he was imposed 
on in many of them,” and particularly in the 
instance before us ; but Ctesias, living in 
the Court of Persia, and searching the public 
registers, was able to give a better account 

1 Preface to vol. i. p. xxv. 

Connection, vol. i, book ii, p. 156. 
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than Herodotus, of the Assyrian kings. 
But whether Herodotus’s account be true or 
false, the whole of it, I am sure, does not 
favour our learned author’s hypothesis; nor, 
as I apprehend, does the particular cited 
about Semiramis, if we take the words of 
Herodotus according to his own meaning. 

3. Sir Isaac Newton cites Nehemiah, 
chap, x, ver. 32°. The words are, Now, 

therefore, our God - Let not all the trouble 

seem little before thee, that hath come upon 
us, on our kings, on our princes, and on our 
priests, and on our prophets, and on our fa¬ 
thers, and on all thy people, since the time of 
the kings of Assyria unto this day. Our 
learned author says, since the time of the 
kings of Assyria, “ that is, since the time 
of the kingdom of Assyria, or since the rise 
of that empire; and therefore the Assyrian 
empire arose, when the kings of Assyria 
began to afflict the Jews.” In answer to 
this objection, I would observe, that the ex¬ 
pression, since the time of the kings of As¬ 
syria, or, to render it more strictly, accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrew words, from the days of 
the kings of Assyria, is very general, and 


“ Newton’s Chron. p. 267. 
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may signify a time commencing from any 
part of their times; therefore it is restrain¬ 
ing the expression purely to serve an hypo¬ 
thesis, to suppose that the words mean, not 
from their times in general, but from the 
very rise or beginning of their times. The 
heathen writers frequently used a like general 
expression, the Trojan times, o rwv T gcoixcuv, 
before the Trojan times, is an expression 
both of Thucydides and Diodorus Siculus 0 ; 
yet neither of them meant by it, before the 
rise of the Trojan people, but before the Tro¬ 
jan war, with which the Trojans and their 
times ended. As to the expression before 
us, we shall more clearly see what was de¬ 
signed by it, if we consider, 1. That the 
sacred writers represent the Jews as suffer¬ 
ing in and after these times from the kings 
of two countries, from the kings of Assyria, 
and from the kings of Babylon. Israel ivas 
a scattered sheep : the lions had drove him 
away : first., the king of Assyria devoured 
him ; and last , the king of Babylon brake 
his hones p.—2. The kings of Assyria, who be¬ 
gan the troubles which were brought upon 

* Thucyd. I. i, p. 3; Diodor. lib. i, p. 4, and the same 
author uses aro ruv Tgunx.wv in the same sense; ibid. 

* Jeremiah l, ver. 17. 
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the Israelites, were the kings who reigned at 
Nineveh, from Pul, before Tiglath-Pileser % 
to Nabopolassar, who destroyed Nineveh, 
and made Babylon the sole metropolis of the 
empire r . Pul first began to afflict them ; his 
successors, at different times, and in different 
manners, distressed them ; until Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar completed their miseries in the cap¬ 
tivity 8 . But, 3. The sacred writers, in the 
titles which they give to these kings, did not 
design to hint either the extent of their em¬ 
pire, or the history of their succession; but 
commonly call them kings of the country or 
city where they resided, whatever other do¬ 
minions they were masters of, and without 
any regard to the particulars of their actions 
or families, of the rise of one family, or the 
fall of another. Pul seems to have been the 
father of Sardanapalus 1 ; Tiglath-Pileser was 
Arbaces, who, in confederacy with Belesis, 
overthrew the empire of Pul, in the days of 
his son Sardanapalus u ; and Tiglath-Pileser 
was not king of such large dominions as 
Pul and Sardanapalus commanded ; but the 

q 1 Chron. v, ver. 26; 2 Kings xv, 19; Usher’s Chronol. 

r See Prideaux’s Connect, vol. i, book 1. 

5 Id. ibid. 1 See Usher’s Chron. 

n Prideaux, Connect, ubi sup. 
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sacred writers take no notice of these revo¬ 
lutions. Pul had his residence at Nineveh, 
in Assyria, and Tiglath-Pileser made that 
city his royal seat*; for which reason they 
are both called in Scripture kings of As¬ 
syria; and upon the same account the suc¬ 
cessors of Tiglath-Pileser have the same 
title, until the empire was removed to Ba¬ 
bylon. Salmanezer, the son of Tiglath- 
Pileser, is called king of Assyria?; and so 
is Sargon, or Sennacherib 2 ; Esarhaddon, 
though he was king of Babylon as well as 
of Assyria a , is called, in Scripture, king of 
Assyria, for in that country was his seat 
of residence 11 ; but after Nabopolassar de¬ 
stroyed Nineveh, and removed the empire 
to Babylon, the kings of it are called in 
Scripture kings of Babylon, and not kings 
of Assyria, though Assyria was part of their 
dominions, as Babylon and the adjacent 
country had been of many of the Assyrian 
kings. There were great turns and revolu¬ 
tions in the kingdoms of these countries, 
from the death of Sardanapalus to the esta- 


x Prideaux's Connect, vol. i, book i. 
y 2 Kings xvii, S. 1 Isaiah xx, 1. 

" See Piideaux’s Connect, vol. i, b. i, note in p. -1 2. 
b Ezra iv, 2. 
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blishment of Nebuchadnezzar's empire; but 
the sacred history does not pursue a narra¬ 
tion of these matters; for as the writers of 
it called the kings of the ancient Assyrian 
empire kings of Elam when they resided 
there 0 , kings of Nineveh d , or of Assyria, 
when they lived in that city or country*; so 
they call the several kings, which arose after 
the fall of Sardanapalus’s empire, kings of 
the countries where they held their resi¬ 
dence ; and all that can fairly be deduced 
from the words of Nehemiah is, that the 
troubles of the Jews began, whilst there 
were kings reigning in Assyria, that is, be¬ 
fore the empire of these countries w’as re¬ 
moved to Babylon. 

4. “ Sesac and Memnon (says our learned 
author) were great conquerors, and reigned 
over Chaldea, Assyria, and Persia; but in 
their histories there is not a word of any 
opposition made to them by an Assyrian 
empire then standing. On the contrary, 
Susiana, Media, Persia, Bactria, Armenia, 
Cappadocia, &c. were conquered by them, 
and continued subject to the kings of Egypt, 
till after the long reign of Ramesses, the son 

c Ger. xiv, 1. d Jonah iii, 6. 

e 1 Chron. v, 26. 
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of Memnon.” This objection, in its full 
strength, is, that the Egyptians conquered 
and possessed the very countries which were 
in the heart of the supposed Assyrian em¬ 
pire, in the times when that empire is sup¬ 
posed to have flourished; and therefore cer¬ 
tainly there was in those days no such 
empire. I answer, 1. The Egyptians made 
no great conquests until the times of Sesac, 
in the reign of Rehoboam, about a. m. 
3033, about two hundred years before Sar- 
danapalus. This Sesac was their famous 
Sesostris f . I am sensible, that there have 
been many very learned writers, who have 
thought otherwise. Agathias supposed Se- 
sostris to be long before Ninus and Semira- 
mis^; and the Scholiast 11 upon Apollonius sets 
him two thousand nine hundred years before 
the first Olympiad; but the current opinion 
of the learned has not gone into this fabu¬ 
lous antiquity. Aristotle thought him long 
before the times of Minos 1 ; Strabo, Hero¬ 
dotus, and Diodorus Siculus all represent 
him as having lived before the Trojan war; 

i Marsham. Can. Chron. p. 358. 

* Lib. ii, p. 55; see PrideauK, Not. Histor. in Chron. 
Marra. Ep. 9. 

*' Id. ibid. 1 Politic. 1. vii, c. JO. 

e 2 
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and Eusebius and Theophilus, from a hint 
of Manetho in Josephus k , supposed him to 
be brother of Armais or Danaus, “ quam 
vere nescio,” says the most learned Dean 
Prideaux 1 . Indeed, there are no prevalent 
reasons to admit of this relation; however, 
the sentiments of all these writers may not 
differ from one another, but Sesostris may 
consistently with all of them be supposed to 
have lived about the time when Moses led 
the Israelites out of Egypt, which I think 
has been the common opinion. But if we 
look into the Egyptian antiquities, and exa¬ 
mine the particulars, as collected by Dio¬ 
dorus, we shall find great reason not to think 
him thus early. Diodorus Siculus informs 
us, that there were fifty-two successive kings 
after Menes or Mizraim, before Busiris came 
to the crown" 1 . Busiris had eight successors, 
the last of whom was Busiris the Second 0 . 
Twelve generations or descents after him 
reigned Myris 0 , and seven after Myris, Se- 
sostrisP; so that, according to this computa¬ 
tion, Sesostris was about eighty succesions 

k Lib. i, contr. Apion. * [Jbi sup. 

m Diodor. lib. i, p. 20. r Id. ibid. 

'* Id. p. 33. r Id. p. 34 . 
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after Menes or Mizraim. Diodorus must 
indeed have made a mistake in this compu¬ 
tation ; for from the death of Menes, a. m. 
1943to Sesac, about a. m. 3033, are but 
one thousand and ninety years; and fifty-five 
successions may very well carry us down 
thus far, as may appear from Sir John 
Marsham’s Tables of the Kings of Egypt. 
The ancient Egyptian writers are known 
to have lengthened their antiquities, by 
supposing all their kings to have reigned 
successively, when many of them were con¬ 
temporaries, and reigned over different parts 
of the country, in the same age. Un¬ 
doubtedly Diodorus Siculus was imposed 
upon by some accounts of this sort, for 
there were not really so many successions, 
as he imagined, between Mizraim and Se- 
sostris. But then there is a particular sug¬ 
gested by him, which must fully convince 
us, that his computation cannot be so re¬ 
duced as to place Sesostris about the time of 
Moses. He observes, that after the time of 
Menes, one thousand four hundred years 
passed before the Egyptians performed any 
considerable actions worth recording 1 *. The 


See vol. i, b. iv, p. 1S7. 


‘^Diodor. p. 
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number one thousand four hundred is in¬ 
deed thought to be a mistake. Rhodomanus 
corrects it in the margin, and writes one 
thousand and forty. We will take this num¬ 
ber: from the death of Mizraim one thousand 
and forty years will carry us down very near 
to the time of Sesac; for fifty years after it, 
Sesac came against Jerusalem. Thus, ac¬ 
cording to this account, they had no famous 
w r arrior until about the time of Sesac; there¬ 
fore Sesostris did not live earlier. I might 
confirm this account from another very re¬ 
markable particular in Diodorus Siculus. 
He tells us of a most excellent king of 
Egypt, begotten by the river Nile in the 
shape of a bull 5 . I may venture to reject 
the fable of the river and the bull, and 
suppose this person to be the son of Phruron 
or Nilus; his father’s name being Nilus 
might occasion the mythologists to say, that 
he was begotten by the river. Now Dicsear- 
chus informs us, that this Nilus reigned 
about four hundred and thirty-six years be¬ 
fore the first Olympiad, i. e. about a. m. 
2792*, about which time Sir John Marsham 
places him u . According to Diodorus, Sesos- 

8 Diodor. p. 33. * Vid. vol. i. b. iv, p. 186. 

u Vid. ibid. 
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tris was twenty successions after this Nilus, 
and Sir John Marsham makes his Sesac to 
be nineteen ; so that in all probability they 
were one and the same person. Thus a 
strict view of the Egyptian antiquities will, 
from several concurrent hints, oblige us to 
think that Sesostris was not earlier than the 
times of, and consequently was, the Sesac 
mentioned in the Scripture. I might add, 
that the sacred writers, who frequently men¬ 
tion the Egyptians from Abraham’s time 
down to the time of this Sesac, give us 
great reason to think that the Egyptians had 
no such famous conqueror as Sesostris be¬ 
fore Sesac ; by giving as great a proof as we 
can expect of a negative, that they made no 
conquests in Asia before his days. In the 
time of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, we 
have no appearance of any thing but peace 
between Egypt and its Asiatic neighbours. 
Egypt was conquered by the Pastors, who 
came out of Asia a little before the birth of 
Moses, when the new king arose who knew 
not Joseph. Whatever power and strength 
these new kings might have acquired at the 
exit of the Israelites, must be supposed to be 
greatly broken by the overthrow of Pharaoh 
and his host in the Red Sea. The Egyp- 
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tians had no part in the wars of the Canaan* 
ites with Joshua; nor in those of the Philis¬ 
tines, Midianites, Moabites, Ammonites, and* 
Amalekites, against Israel, in the time of the 
Judges, or of Saul, or of king David. Solo¬ 
mon reigned over all the kings from the 
river (i. e. from the Euphrates) iinto the 
land of the Philistines , and to the border of 
Egypt'; so that no Egyptian conqiferor 
came this way until after his death. In the 
fifth year of JRehoboam , Shis ha k king of 
Egypt came up against Jerusalem with 
twelve hundred chariots and threescore thou¬ 
sand horsemen; and he took the fenced 
cities , which pertained to Judah, and came 
to Jerusalem v; and the Israelites were 
obliged to become his servants. Sesac con¬ 
quered not only them, but the neighbouring 
nations; for the Jews in serving him felt 
only the service of the kingdoms of the 
countries z round about them; that is, all 
the neighbouring nations underwent the 
same. This therefore was the first Egyptian 
conqueror who came into Asia, and we must 
either think this Sesac and Sesostris to have 
been the same person, or, which was per- 

* 2 Chron. ix, 25. * 2 Chron, xii, 2 , 3. 

z Ver, 6. 
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haps the opinion of Josephus 1 , say, that 
Sesostris was no conqueror; but that Hero¬ 
dotus and the other historians through mis¬ 
take ascribed 1 * to him what they found re¬ 
corded of Sesac. Josephus represents He¬ 
rodotus to have made two mistakes about 
this Egyptian conqueror, one in misnaming 
him, calling him Sesostris, when his real 
name was Sesac; the other, in thinking him 
a greater conqueror than he really was 0 : and 
this mistake many of the historians have in¬ 
deed made in the accounts which they give 
of him. 2. For neither Sesostris nor Sesac 
did ever conquer so many nations, as the 
historians represent; nor were they ever mas¬ 
ters of any of those countries, which were a 
part of the Assyrian empire. Diodorus Siculus 
indeed supposes, that Sesostris conquered all 
Asia, not only all the nations, which Alex¬ 
ander afterwards subdued, but even many 
kingdoms which he never attempted; that 
he passed the Ganges, and conquered all 

* Antiq. Jud. 1. viii, c. 10. 

b Saeraxov irepi s tfAanjSet; 'Hf>o$oro; ra; 'apstei; aura 
2e<rwrf« vspoxanrrei. Id. ibid. 

c Mcp^roi Ss Taurr } $ njf s-parsm; xai 6 
'HpoSoros, ifspi jW/Ovov ro m fiatntews vjXo.v^sis cvoy.% xou on 
aXXois re zaoWois eirijXSe eSyetn, xai rr,y 'Zvpixv 

, Id. ibid, 
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India; that he subjugated the Scythians, 
and extended his conquest into Europe d ; and 
Strabo agrees with Diodorus in this account. 
What authority these great writers found for 
their opinion, I cannot say; but I find the 
learned annotator upon Tacitus did not be¬ 
lieve any such accounts to be well grounded. 
In his note upon Germanicus’s relation of the 
Egyptian conquests, he says, De hac tanta 
potentia JEgyptiorum nihil legi, nec facile 
credam c ; and indeed there is nothing to be 
read, which can seem well supported, no¬ 
thing consistent with the allowed history of 
other nations, to represent the Egyptians as 
having ever obtained such extensive con¬ 
quests. Herodotus confines the expedition 
of Sesostris to the nations upon the Asiatic 
coasts of the Red Sea ; and after his return 
from subduing them, to the western parts of 
the continent of Asia. He represents him as 
having subdued Palestine and Phoenicia, and 
the kingdoms up to Europe; thence passing 
over to the Thracians; and from them to the 
Scythians, and coming to the river Phasis. 
Here he supposes that he stopped his pro¬ 
gress, and returned back from hence to 

d Diodor. Sic. lib. i, p. 35. 

f Lipsii Comment, ad Tacit. Annal. 1. ii, n. 137. 
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Egypt f . Herodotus appears to have ex¬ 
amined the expedition of Sesostris with far 
more exactness than Strabo or Diodorus. 
He inquired after the monuments or pillars, 
which Sesostris set up in the nations he 
subdued^; but it no way appears from his 
accounts, that this mighty conqueror at¬ 
tacked any one nation, which was really a 
part of the Assyrian empire; but rather the 
course of his enterprises led him quite away 
from the Assyrian dominions. Sesostris did 
great things, but they have been greatly 
magnified. The ancient writers were very 
apt to record a person as having travelled 
over the whole world, if he had been in a 
few different nations. Abraham travelled 
from Chaldea into Mesopotamia, into Ca¬ 
naan, Philistia, and Egypt; the profane 
writers, speaking of him under the name of 
Chronus, say he travelled over the whole 
world h . Thus the Egyptians might record 
of Sesostris, that he conquered the whole 
world; and the historians, who took the 
hints of what they wrote from them, might, 
to embellish their history, give us what they 

f Hcrodot. lib. ii, c. 102, 103. 

* Id. ibid. 

h See Euseb. Prsep. Evang. lib. i, c. 10. 
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thought the most considerable parts of the 
world, and thereby magnify the conquests of 
Sesostris far above the truth. But Herodo¬ 
tus seems in this point to have been more 
careful; for he examined particulars, and, 
according to the utmost of what he could 
find, none of the victories of this Egyptian 
conqueror reached to any of the nations 
subject to the Assyrians. Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton mentions Memnon as another Egyptian 
conqueror, who possessed Chaldea, Assyria, 
Media, Persia, and Bactria, &c.*, so that it 
may be thought that some successor of Se¬ 
sostris (for before him the Egyptians had no 
conquerors) subdued and reigned over these 
countries. I shall therefore, 3. Give a short 
abstract of the Egyptian affairs from Sesac, 
until Nebuchadnezzar took entirely away 
from them all their acquisitions in Asia. At 
the death of Sesac the Egyptian power sunk 
at once, and they lost all the foreign nations 
which Sesac had conquered. Herodotus in¬ 
forms us, that Sesostris was the only king of 
Egypt, who reigned over the Ethiopians 1 ; 
and agreeably hereto we find that, when 
Asa was king of Judah, about a. m. 3063 k . 


Herodot. lib. ii, C. 110, 


k Usher’s Chronol, 
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about thirty years after Sesostris or Sesac’s 
conquests, the Ethiopians 1 were not only free 
from their subjection to the; Egyptians, but 
were grown up into a state of great power; 
for Zerah their king invaded Judea with a 
host of a thousand thousand , and three hun¬ 
dred chariots m . Our great author says, that 
Ethiopia served Egypt until the death of Se¬ 
sostris and no longer; that at the death of 
Sesostris Egypt fell into civil wars, and was 
invaded by the Libyans, and defended by the 
Ethiopians for some time; but that in about 
ten years the Ethiopians invaded the Egyp¬ 
tians, slew their king, and seized his king¬ 
dom* 1 . It is certain, that the Egyptian em¬ 
pire was at this time demolished ; the Ethio¬ 
pians were free from it, and if we look into 
Palestine we shall not find reason to suppose 
that the Egyptians had the service of any 
nation there, from this time for many years. 
Neither Asa, king of Judah, nor Baasha, king 
of Israel, had any dependence upon Egypt, 
when they warred against 0 each other; and 

1 The Hebrew word is the Cushites, it should have been 
translated the Arabians. See vol. i, b. iii, p. 1 1J. 

m 2 Chron. xiv, 9. 

" Newton's Chron. p. 23d. 

0 1 Kings xv, 16*. 
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Syria was in a flourishing and independent 
state, when Asa sought an alliance with 
Benhadad. About a. m. 3116, about eighty- 
three years after Sesac, we find Egypt still 
in a low state, the Philistines were indepen¬ 
dent of them ; for they joined with the Ara¬ 
bians and distressed Jehoram 1 ’. About one 
hundred and seventeen years after Sesac, 
when the Syrians besieged Samaria q , it may 
be thought that the Egyptians were growing 
powerful again ; for the Syrians raised their 
siege, upon a rumour that the king of Israel 
had hired the kings of the Hittites and of 
the Egyptians to come upon them r . The 
Egyptians were perhaps, by this time, getting 
out of their difficulties ; but they were not 
yet grown very formidable, for the Syrians 
were not terrified at the apprehension of the 
Egyptian power, but of the kings of the 
Hittites and the Egyptians joined together. 
From this time the Egyptians began to rise 
again; and when Sennacherib sent Rabsha- 
keh against Jerusalem 5 about a. m. 3292, 
the king of Israel thought an alliance with 
Egypt might have been sufficient to protect 


p 2 Chron. xxi, 16. 
r 2 Kings vii, 6. 


1 2 Kings vi, 21. 

* 2 Kings xviii, 17 . 
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him against the Assyrian invasions*; but the 
king of Assyria made war upon the Egyp¬ 
tians, and rendered them a bruised reed u , not 
able to assist their allies, and greatly brake 
and reduced their po\ver x ; so that whatever 
the empire of Egypt was in those days, 
there was an Assyrian empire now standing 
able to check it. In the days of Josiah, 
about a. M. 3394, the Egyptian empire was 
revived again. Necho king of Egypt went 
and fought against Carchemish by Euphra¬ 
tes y , and in his return to Egypt put down 
Jehoahaz, who was made king in Jerusalem 
upon Josiah’s death, and condemned the 
land of the Jews to pay him a tribute, and 
carried Jehoahaz captive into Egypt, and 
made Eliakim, whom he named Jehoiakim, 
king over Judah and Jerusalem 3 . But here 
we meet a final period put to all the Egyp¬ 
tian victories; for Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon came up against Jehoiakim, and 
bound him in fetters, and carried him to 
Babylon, and made Zedekiah his brother 

1 Prideaux, Connect, vol. i. 

“ 2 Kings xviii, 21. 

x Prideaux, ubi sup. 

y 2 Kings xxiii, 29; 2 CUton. xxxv. 20. 

* 2 Chron. xxxvi, .1, 4. 
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king over Judah and Jerusalem 4 ; and the 
king of Babylon took from the river of 
Egypt unto the river Euphrates all that per¬ 
tained to the king of Egypt, and the king 
of Egypt came not again any more out of 
his own land b . Whatever the empire of 
Egypt over any parts of Asia had been, here 
it ended, about a. m. 3399 c , about three 
hundred and sixty-six years after its first 
rise under Sesac. Its nearest approach upon 
the dominions of Assyria appears to have 
been the taking of Carchemish, but even 
here it went not over the Euphrates; how¬ 
ever, upon this approach, Nebuchadnezzar 
saw the necessity of reducing it, and in a 
few years’ war stripped it entirely of all its 
acquisitions. This is the history of the em¬ 
pire of the Egyptians, and I submit it to the 
reader, whether any argument can be formed 
from it against the being of the ancient em¬ 
pire of the Assyrians. 

5. Sir Isaac Newton contends, that there 
was no ancient Assyrian empire, because 
none of the kingdoms of Israel, Moab, Am¬ 
mon, Edom, Philistia, Zidon, Damascus, and 
Hamath, were subject to the Assyrians until 

! ‘ 2 Chron. xxxvi, 10 . b 2 Kings xxiv, 7 . 

c Usher’s Annal. 
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the days of PulA I answer: the profane 
historians have indeed represented this Assy¬ 
rian empire to be of far larger extent than 
it really was. They say that Ninus con¬ 
quered Asia, which might more easily be 
admitted, if they would take care to de¬ 
scribe Asia such as it was, when he con¬ 
quered it. It does not appear, that he con¬ 
quered all this quarter of the world ; how¬ 
ever, as he subdued most of the kingdoms 
then in it, he might in general be said to 
have conquered Asia. All the writers, who 
have contended for this empire, agree tha£ 
Ninus and Semiramis were the founders of 
it e ; and they are farther unanimous, that 
the successors of Semiramis did not make 
any considerable attempts to enlarge the 
empire, beyond what she and Ninus had 
made it f . Semiramis employed her armies 
in the eastern countries s ; so that we have 
no reason to think that this empire extended 

d Newton’s Chron. p. 26'!). 

e Diodor. Sic. lib. ii; Justin, lib. i. 

f Id. ibid. What Justin says of NinyRS may be applied to 
his successors for many generations; “ contenti a parentibus 
elaborato imperio belli studia deposuerunt.” 

* Id.ibid. 
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westward any, or but a little way, farther 
than Ninus carried it. We read indeed that 
the king of Elam had the five cities on the 
borders of Canaan subject to him h ; but upon 
Abraham’s defeating his army he lost them, 
and never recovered them again. But I 
would observe, that even whilst he had the 
dominion of these cities, in the full stretch 
of his empire, it did not reach to the king¬ 
doms of Israel, or which then w T ere the 
kingdoms of Canaan; for he never came any 
farther than to the five cities; neither was 
he master of Philistia, for that was farther 
westward ; nor does he appear to have come 
near to Sidon. As to the other kingdoms 
mentioned by our learned author, namely, 
the kingdoms of Moab, Ammon, Edom, 
Damascus, and Hamath, they were not in 
being in those times. Moab and Ammon 
were the sons of Lot, and were not born 
until after the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah 5 : and the countries, which were 
planted by them and their descendants, could 
not be planted by them until many years 
after this time. The Emims dwelt in these 


h Gen. xiv. 


Chap, xix, 37, 38. 
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countries in those days k , and Cliedorlaomer 
subdued them 1 ; hut as he lost all these 
countries upon Abraham’s routing his forces, 
so I apprehend that he never recovered them 
again. The Emims after this lived unmo¬ 
lested, until in after-times the children of 
Lot conquered them, and got the possession of 
their country 111 ; at which time the Assyrians 
had nothing to do in these parts. The same 
is to be said of Edom; the Horites were the 
ancient inhabitants of this land 0 , and Che- 
dorlaomer smote them in their mount Seir 0 ; 
hut as he lost his dominion over these na¬ 
tions, so the Horites or Horims grew strong 
again, until the children of Esau conquered 
them p ; and the Assyrians were not masters 
of this country until later ages. As to Da¬ 
mascus, the heathen writers thought that 
Abraham first made a plantation there q ; 
probably it was planted in his times. The 
Syrians had grown up to two nations in Da¬ 
vid’s time, and were conquered by him r . In 

k Deut. ii, 10. 1 Gen. xiv, 5. 

m Deut. ii, 9 ; Gen. xix, 37, 38. 

" Deut. ii, 12 j 0 Gen. xiv, 6. 

p Deut. ii, 12. 

q Daraascenus apud Joseph. Antiq. lib. i, c. 8. 
r 2 Samuel viii, 6, 13. 
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the decline of Solomon’s reign, Rezon made 
Syria an independent kingdom again % and 
Damascus became its capital city 4 ; and in 
Ahab’s time it was grown so powerful, that 
Benhadad the king of it had thirty and two 
kings in his army u ; yet all this time Syria 
and all its dependants were not subject to 
the kings of Assyria. In the time of Ahaz, 
when Rezon was king, Tiglath-Pileser con¬ 
quered him, took Damascus, captivated its 
inhabitants, and put an end to the kingdom 
of Syria*; but before this, neither he nor his 
predecessors appear to have had any com¬ 
mand in these countries. God gave by 
promise to the seed of Abraham all the 
land from the river of Egypt to the river 
Euphrates y, and Solomon came into the full 
possession of it 2 ; but neither he nor his 
fathers had any wars with the kings of 
Assyria; so that we must conclude that the 
king of Assyria’s dominions reached no 
farther than to that river. When Chedor- 
laomer invaded Canaan, the world was thin 
of people, and the nations planted in it were, 
comparatively speaking, few, and all that 

5 1 Kings xi, 23, '24, 25, 1 Ibid; Isaiah vii, 8 . 

u I Kings xx, 1 . * 2 Kings xvi, 5 , &c. 

y Gen. xv, IS, &c. * 2 Chron, ix, 26. 
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large tract between the nations which he 
came to conquer, and the Euphrates, was 
not inhabited ; for we find that his auxilia¬ 
ries, who came with him, lived all in and 
near the land of Shinaar. There were no 
intermediate nations ; for if there had been 
any, he would have brought their united 
strength with him. Now, this agrees with 
the description of the land between the 
river of Egypt and Euphrates in the pro¬ 
mise to Abraham 1 ; wherein the nations in¬ 
habiting in and near Canaan are enumerated; 
but except these there were no other. 
Agreeably to this, when Jacob travelled from 
Canaan to the land of Haran b , and after¬ 
wards returned with a large family from 
Laban into Canaan 0 , we do not read that he 
passed through many nations, but rather 
overrun uninhabited countries; so that the 
kingdoms near Canaan which served Che- 
dorlaomer were in his time the next to the 
kingdoms on or near the Euphrates. There¬ 
fore, when he lost the service of these na¬ 
tions, his empire extended no farther than 
that river; and his successors not enlarging 
their empire, all the country between Pa- 

* Gen. xv, IS—21. k Chap, xxviiij xxix. 

c Chap. Xxxi. 
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lestine and Euphrates, though after these 
days many nations were planted in it, was 
not a part of the Assyrian empire, until in 
after-times the Assyrian, and after them 
the Babylonian kings, by new conquests, 
extended their empire farther than ever 
their predecessors had done. When the 
ancient Assyrian empire was dissolved, on 
the death of Sardanapalus, the dominions 
belonging to it were divided between the 
two commanders, who subverted it; Arbaces 
the governor of Media, and Belesis gover¬ 
nor of Babylon. Belesis had Babylon and 
Chaldea, and Arbaces had all the rest d . 
Arbaces is in Scripture called Tiglath-Pi- 
leser, and the nations of which he became 
master were Assyria and the eastern pro¬ 
vinces, the kingdoms of Elam and Media; 
for hither he sent his captives when he con¬ 
quered Syria e ; therefore these countries thus 
divided were the whole of the ancient em¬ 
pire of the Assyrians. Thus our learned 
author’s argument does in nowise prove, that 
there was no ancient Assyrian empire; for it 
only intimates, what may be abundantly 
proved to be true, that the profane histo- 

11 Prideaux, Connect, vol. i, book i. 

c Id. ibid ; 2 Kings xvii, 6. 
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rians supposed many countries to be a part 
of it, which really were not. They were 
not accurate in the particulars of their his¬ 
tory ; they reported that the armies of Semi- 
ramis were vastly more numerous than they 
really were; but we must not thence infer, 
that she raised no armies at all. They took 
their dimensions of the Assyrian empire 
from what was afterwards the extent of the 
Babylonian or Persian; but though they 
thus surprisingly magnified it, yet we cannot 
conclude that there was no such empire, 
from their having misrepresented its gran¬ 
deur and extent. 

Some particulars are suggested by our 
great and learned author, which, though 
they do not directly fall under the argument 
which I have considered, may yet be here 
mentioned. Sir Isaac Newton remarks, 
1. That “ the land of Haran, mentioned 
Gen. xi, was not under the Assyrian f .” I 
answer; when the Chaldeans expeJled Terah 
and his family from their land for not serving 
their gods 5 , they removed about one hun¬ 
dred miles up the country, towards the 
North-west. Now the earth was not then so 


* Newton’s Chronol. p. ). 
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full of inhabitants, but that they here found 
a tract of land distant from all other plan¬ 
tations ; and living here within themselves 
upon their pasturage and tillage, and hav¬ 
ing no business with distant nations, no 
one interrupted their quiet. The territories 
of the Chaldees reached most probably but 
a little way from Ur; for kingdoms were 
but small in these times. Terah’s family 
lived far from their borders and plantations, 
and that gave them the peace which they 
enjoyed. But, 2, “ In the time of the 
Judges of Israel, Mesopotamia was under 
its own king h .” I answer, so was Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Zoar, in 
the days of Abraham ; yet all the kings of 
these cities had served Chedorlaomer, king 
of Elam, twelve years *. But it may be said, 
Chushanrishithaim the king of Mesopotamia 
warred against k , and enslaved the Israelites, 
and therefore does not seem to have been 
himself subject to a foreign power. To this 
it may be replied : the princes, who were 
subject to the Assyrian empire, were alto¬ 
gether kings 1 in their own countries, for 
they made war and peace with other nations, 

h Newton, p. 269. 5 Gen. xiv, 4. 

k Judges iii, vcr. 8. 1 Isaiah x, vcr. S, 
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not under the protection of the Assyrians, as 
they pleased, and were not controlled, if 
they paid the annual tribute or service re¬ 
quired from them. But 3. “ When Jonah 
prophesied, Nineveh contained only about 
one hundred and twenty thousand persons.” 
I answer; when Jonah prophesied, Nineveh 
contained more than one hundred and twenty 
thousand persons, that could not discern 
between their right hand and their left™; 
for there were thus many children not grown 
up to years of discretion ; how far more nu¬ 
merous then were all the persons in it ? A city 
so exceeding populous must surely be the 
head of a very large empire in these days. 
But, “ the king of Nineveh was not yet 
called king of Assyria, but king of Nineveh 
only.” I answer, Chedorlaomer is called in 
Scripture only king of Elam n , though na¬ 
tions about nine hundred miles distant from 
that city were subject to him; for so far we 
must compute from Elam to Canaan. But, 
iC the fast kept to avert the tlireatenings of 
the prophet was not published in several 
nations, nor in all Assyria, but only in Nine- 


p Jonah h T , ver. 11. 


n Gen. xiv, 1. 
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veh°.” I answer, the Ninevites and their 
king only fasted because the threatening^ of 
Jonah were not against Assyria, nor against 
the nations that served the king of Nineveh, 
but against the city of Nineveh only p . But, 
4. “ Homer does not mention, and therefore 
knew nothing of, an Assyrian empires” If 
I were to consider at large how little the 
Assyrian empire extended towards those na¬ 
tions, with which Homer was concerned, it 
would be no wonder that he did not mention 
this empire in his account of the Trojan 
war, or travels of Ulysses; yet since it can 
in nowise be concluded that Homer knew no 
kingdoms in the ivorld, but what he men¬ 
tioned in his poems, I think I need not en¬ 
large much in answer to this objection. 

There is one objection more of our learned 
author which ought more carefully to be ex¬ 
amined ; for, 

6. He contends, that “ the Assyrians 
were a people r no ways considerable, when 
Amos prophesied in the reign of Jeroboam, 
the son of Joash, about ten or twenty years 
before the reign of Pul ; for God then 

* Newton’s Chron. p. 270 . p Jonah ifi. 

Newton’s Chron. p. 270. T Ibid. p. 271. 
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threatened to raise up a nation against Israel. 
The nation here intended was the Assy¬ 
rian, but it is not once named in all the 
book of Amos. In the prophecies of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Hosea, Micah, Nahum, Zepb- 
aniah, Zecliariah, after the empire was 
grown up, it is openly named upon all oc¬ 
casions. But as Amos names not the Assy¬ 
rians in all his prophecy; so it seems most 
probable, that the Assyrians made no ^great 
figure in his days ; they were to be raised 
up against Israel after he prophesied. The 
true import of the Hebrew word, which we 
translate raise up, expresses, that God would 
raise up the Assyrians from a condition 
lower than the Israelites, to a state of power 
superior to them; but since the Assyrians 
were not in this superior state when Amos 
prophesied, it must be allowed, that the 
Assyrian empire began and grew up after 
the days of Amos.” This is the argument 
in its full strength : my answer to it is; the 
nation intended in the prophecy of Amos 
was not the then Assyrian, I mean not the 
Assyrian, which flourished and was power¬ 
ful in the days of Amos. Sir Isaac Newton 
says, that Amos prophesied ten years before 
the reign of Pul. Pul was the father of 
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Sardanapalus*; therefore the Assyrian king, 
in whose reign Amos prophesied, was pro¬ 
bably the grandfather of Sardanapalus ; but 
it was not any of the descendants of these 
kings, nor any of the possessors of their 
empire, who were to afflict the Jews. Their 
empire was to be dissolved ; and we find it 
was so on the death of Sardanapalus, and a 
new empire was to be raised on its ruins, 
which was to grow from small beginnings to 
great power. Tiglath-Pileser, who had been 
deputy-governor of Media, under Sardana¬ 
palus, w r as raised first to be king of part of 
the dominions which had belonged to the 
Assyrian empire; and some time after his 
rise, he conquered Syria, took Damascus, 
and reduced all that kingdom under his do¬ 
minion. Thus he began to fulfil the pro¬ 
phecy of Amos, and to afflict the Jews from 
the entering in of Hamath 1 ; for Hamath 
was a country near Damascus, and here he 
began his invasions of their land u ; some 
time after this he seized all that belonged to 
Israel beyond Jordan, and went forward 
towards Jerusalem, and brought Ahaz under 
tribute. After the death of Tiglath-Pileser, 

• Usher’s Chronol. ‘ Amos vi, M, 

* Prideaux’s Connect, vol. i, b. i. 
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Ills son Salmanezer conquered Samaria; and 
after him Sennacherib took several of the 
fenced cities of Judah, laid siege to Lachish, 
threatened Jerusalem, and reduced Hezekiah 
to pay him tribute, and marched through 
the land against Egypt. Under him the 
prophecy of Amos may be said to have been 
completed, and the affliction of the Israel¬ 
ites carried on to the river of the Wilderness*, 
i. e. to the river Sihor at the entrance of 
Egypt on the Wilderness of Etham. Thus 
the Israelites were indeed greatly afflicted 
by the kings of the Assyrian empire; hut not 
by kings of that Assyrian empire which 
flourished in the days of Amos, but of 
another empire of Assyria, which was raised 
up after his days, upon the ruins and disso¬ 
lution of the former. The whole strength 
of our great author’s argument lies in this 
fallacy. He supposes what is the point to 
be proved; namely, that there was but one 
Assyrian empire, and so concludes from 
Amos’s having intimated that an Assyrian 
empire should be raised after his time, that 
there was no Assyrian empire in and before 
his time; whereas the truth is, there were 


x Amos, ubi sup. 
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two Assyrian empires, different from each 
other, not only in the times of their rise and 
continuance, but in the extent of their do¬ 
minions, and the countries which were sub¬ 
ject to them. The former began at Ninus, 
and ended at the death of Sardanapalus; 
the latter began at Tiglath-Pileser, and 
ended about one hundred and thirty-live 
years after, at the destruction of Nineveh by 
Nabopolassar?. The former empire com¬ 
manded Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Media, 
and the eastern nations toward India; the 
latter empire began at Nineveh, reduced As¬ 
syria, and extended itself into Media and 
Persia, then conquered Samaria, Syria, and 
Palestine, and afterwards subdued Babylon 
also, and the kingdoms belonging to it 2 . 

Our learned author has observed the con¬ 
quests obtained over divers nations by the 
kings of Assyria. He remarks from Senna¬ 
cherib’s boast to the Jevvs a , that these con¬ 
quests were obtained by Sennacherib and 
his fathers. He represents Sennacherib’s 
fathers to have been Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, 
and Shalmanezer; and says, that these 
kings were great conquerors, who with a 

y Prideaux, Connect, vol. i, b. i. 

* Prideaux, ubi sup. •* 2 Kings xix, 11. 
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current of victories had newly overflowed all 
nations round about Assyria, and hereby set 
up this monarchy 13 . I answer; Pul was not 
an ancestor of Sennacherib; he was of an¬ 
other family, king of a different empire from 
that which the fathers of Sennacherib 
erected. Pul was the father of Sardanapa- 
lus c : Tiglath-Pileser, the grandfather of 
Sennacherib, ruined Sardanapalus, the son 
of Pul, got possession of his royal city, 
and part of his dominions; and he and his 
posterity erected upon this foundation a far 
greater empire than Pul had ever been in 
possession of. 2. Pul conquered none of the 
countries mentioned by Sennacherib, as hav¬ 
ing been subdued by him and his fathers. 
Pul is, I think, mentioned but twice by the 
sacred historians. We are told that God 
stirred up the spirit of Pul king of Assyria*, 
and we are informed what Pul did*. He 
came against the land of Israel, when Me- 
nahem the son of Gadi had gotten the king¬ 
dom ; and Menahem gave him a thousand 
talents of silver, so Pul turned back and 

b Newton, p. 273 — 277* 

' c Usher’s Chron. d 1 Chron, v, 2G. 

* 2 Kings xv, IJ>. 
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stayed not in the land f . Our great and 
learned author says, that Pul was a great 
warrior, and seems to have conquered Ha- 
ran and Carchemish, and Reseph, and Cal- 
neh, and Thelassar, and might found or 
enlarge the city of Babylon, and build the 
old palace^. I answer ; Pul made the expe¬ 
dition above mentioned, but he was bought 
off from prosecuting it; and we have no 
one proof that he conquered any one king¬ 
dom upon the face of the earth. He en¬ 
joyed those dominions which his ancestors 
had left him, and transmitted them to his 
son or successor Sardanapalus; therefore, 
3. All the fresh victories obtained by the 
kings of Assyria, by which they appear after 
these times to have conquered so many lands, 
began at Tiglath-Pileser, and were ob¬ 
tained by him and his successors, after 
the dissolution of the ancient Assyrian em¬ 
pire. The hints we have of them, indeed, 
prove, that a great monarchy was raised in 
these days, by the kings of Assyria; but 
they do not prove that there had been no 
Assyrian empire before. The ancient As- 


f 2 Kings xv, 20. 
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Syrian empire was broken down about this 
time, and its dominions divided amongst 
those, who had conspired against the kings of 
it. Tiglath-Pileser got Nineveh, and he and 
his successors by degrees, and by a current 
of new victories, subdued kingdom after 
kingdom, and in time raised a more ex¬ 
tensive Assyrian empire than the former had 
been. 

From a general view of what both Sir 
Isaac Newton and Sir John Marsham have 
offered about the Assyrian monarchy, it 
may be thought, that the sacred and pro¬ 
fane history differ irreconcileably about it ; 
but certainly the sacred writers did not 
design to enter so far into the history of 
the Assyrian empire, its rise or domi¬ 
nions, as these great and most learned au¬ 
thors are desirous to represent. The books 
of the Old Testament are chiefly confined 
to the Jews and their affairs; and we have 
little mention in them of other nations, 
any farther than the Jews happened to 
be concerned with them; but the little 
we have is, if duly considered, capable of 
being brought to a strict agreement and 

VOL. II. g 
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clear connection with the accounts of the 
profane historians, except in points wherein 
these have apparently exceeded or deviated 
from the truth. A romantic humour of 
magnifying ancient facts, buildings, wars, 
armies, and kingdoms, is what we must 
expect in their accounts ; and if we make 
due allowance for it, we shall find in 
many points a greater coincidence of what 
they write, with what is hinted in Scrip¬ 
ture, than one, who has not examined, 
would expect. The sacred history says, 
that Nimrod began a kingdom at Babel h , 
and the time of bis beginning it must be 
computed to be about a. m. 1757 To 
this agrees in a remarkable manner the 
account which Callisthenes formed of the 
astronomical observations, which had been 
made at Babylon before Alexander took 
that city; who supposed them to reach one 
thousand nine hundred and three years 
backward from Alexander’s coming thither ; 
so that they began at a. m. 1771 k , about 

h Gen. x, ver. 10. 1 See vol. i, b. iv, p. 161. 

k See vol. i, b. iv, p. 1G2. 
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fourteen years after the rise of Nimrod’s 
kingdom. I have already remarked, that 
the writers, who deny the Babylonian an¬ 
tiquities, endeavour, as their hypothesis re¬ 
quires they should, to set aside this account 
of Callisthenes. Sir J. Marsham would pre¬ 
fer the accounts of Berosus or Epigenes 
before it 1 , but to them I have already an¬ 
swered 1 ". Our illustrious author seems best 
pleased with what Diodorus Siculus relates", 
“ that when Alexander the Great was in 
Asia, the Chaldeans reckoned four hun¬ 
dred and seventy-three thousand years, since 
they first began to observe the stars 0 .” 
This I allow might be the boast of the 
Chaldeans ; but I would observe from what 
Callisthenes reported, that a stranger, when 
admitted accurately to examine their ac¬ 
counts, could find no such thing. The an¬ 
cients, before they computed the year by 
the Sun’s motion, had many years of various 
lengths, calculated from divers estimates, 

1 Marsham, Can. Chron. p. 474. 

m See pref. to vol. i, p. xxxi. n Lib. ii, p. 83. 

0 Newton’s Chron. p. 2G5. 
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and among the rest the Chaldeans are re¬ 
markable for having had years so short, that 
they imagined their ancient kings had lived 
or reigned above six, seven, or ten thousand 
of theni^. Something of a like nature might 
be the four hundred and seventy-three thou¬ 
sand years ascribed to their astronomy; and 
Callisthenes, upon reducing them to solar 
years, might judge they contained but one 
thousand nine hundred and three real years, 
and so conclude that their observations 
reached no farther backward. This seems 
the most probable account of those obser¬ 
vations ; and I think that our great author’s 
inclination to his hypothesis was the only 
reason, which induced him to produce the 
four hundred and seventy-three thousand 
years of the Chaldeans, and to seem to 
intimate that Callisthenes’s report of one 
thousand nine hundred and three reached 
only to a part of them'', the largest number 
being most likely to make the Assyrian an¬ 
tiquities appear extravagant. The profane 

p See pref. to vol. i, p. xxiii; Euseb. in Chron. 

’ Newton’s Chron. p. 
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historians generally carry up their kingdom 
of Assyria to Ninus r , and Ninus reigned 
when Abraham was born*. Now we are 
well assured from the Scriptures, that the 
Assyrian antiquities are not hereby carried 
up too high; for, in the time of Nimrod, 
Ashur erected a kingdom and built se¬ 
veral cities in this country 1 . The pro¬ 
fane historians represent Ninus as having 
been a very great conqueror, and relate, 
that he subjected the Asiatic nations to his 
empire. The sacred history confirms this 
particular very remarkably; for it informs 
us, that the king of Elam, in the days of 
Abraham, had nations subject to his service, 
about eight or nine hundred miles distant 
from the city of his residence; for so far we 
must compute from Elam to the five cities, 
which served Chedorlaomer twelve years 0 . 
We find from Scripture, that Chedorlaomer 
lost the obedience of these countries; and 
after Abraham’s defeating his armies, until 
Tiglath Pileser, the Assyrian kings appear 


r See Diodor. Sic. 1. ii; Justin, lib. i; Euseb. Chron. 
* npooifi. Euseb. 

1 Gen. x.. ver. 11. " Gen. xiv. 
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to have had no dominion over the nations 
between the Mediterranean and the Eu¬ 
phrates. This indeed seems to confine the 
Assyrian empire within narrower bounds, 
than can well agree with the accounts which 
the heathen writers give of it; but then it is 
remarkable, that these enlarged accounts 
come from hands comparatively modern. 
Diodorus informs us, that he took his from 
Ctesias*: Ctesias might have the number of 
his ancient Assyrian kings, and the time or 
length of their reigns, from the Persian 
Chronicles^; but as all writers have agreed 
to ascribe no great actions to any of 
them from after Ninus to Sardanapalus, 
so it appears most reasonable to suppose, 
that the Persian registries ijnade but a 
very short mention of them ; for ancient 
registries afforded but little history 2 , and 
therefore I suspect that Ctesias’s estimate 
of the ancient Assyrian grandeur was ra¬ 
ther formed from what he knew to be true 
of the Persian empire, than taken from 
any authentic accounts of the ancient As- 


* Lib. ii. 

1 Sec Gen. v, x, xi, xxxvi, &c, 
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Syrian. The profane historians relate, that 
the Assyrian empire was broken down at 
the death of Sardanapalus; but the Jews 
having at this time no concern with the 
Assyrians, the sacred writers do not men¬ 
tion this great revolution. However, all 
the accounts in Scripture of the kings of 
Assyria, and of the kings of Babylon, which 
are subsequent to the times of Sardana¬ 
palus, will appear to be reconcileable to the 
supposition of such a subversion of this an¬ 
cient empire, to any one who reads the first 
hook of the most learned Dean Prideaux’s 
Connection of the History of the Old and 
New Testament. 

I have now gone through what I proposed 
to offer at this time against Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton’s Chronology; and hope I shall not 
appear to have selected only two or three 
particulars out of many, such as I might 
easily reply to, omitting others more weighty 
and material; for I have considered the 
very points, which are the foundation of 
this new scheme, and which, if I have 
sufficienty answered, will leave me no very 
difficult task to defend my adhering to the 
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received chronology. If the argument 
formed from Chiron’s constellations were 
stripped of its astronomical dress, a com¬ 
mon reader might be able to judge, that 
it cannot serve the purpose for which it 
is alleged. If (as the most celebrated Dr. 
Halley represents) the ancient astronomers 
had done nothing which could be service¬ 
able either to Hipparchus or Ptolomy, in 
their determination of the celestial motions; 
if even Thales could give but a rude ac¬ 
count of the motion; if before Hipparchus 
there could scarce be said to be such a 
science as astronomy ; how can it be sup¬ 
posed that Chiron, who most probably lived 
one thousand one hundred years before Hip¬ 
parchus, and almost three thousand years 
ago, should have really left a most difficult 
point of astronomy so exactly calculated 
and adjusted, as to be a foundation for 
us now to overturn by it all the hitherto 
received chronology ? If Chiron and all 
the Greeks before, and for six hundred 
years after his time, put together, could 
not tell when the year began, and when it 
ended, without mistaking above live days 
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and almost a quarter of a day in every 
year’s computation; can it be possible for 
Chiron to have settled the exact time of 
mid-summer and mid-winter, of equal day 
and night in spring* and autumn, with such 
a mathematical exactness, as that at this 
day we can depend upon a supposed cal¬ 
culation of his, to reject all that has hi¬ 
therto been thought the true chronology? 
As to our illustrious author’s argument from 
the length of reigns, I might have observed, 
that it is introduced upon a supposition, 
which can never be allowed, namely, that 
the ancient chronologers did not give us 
the several reigns of their kings, as they 
took them from authentic records ; but that 
they made the length of them by artificial 
computations, calculated according to what 
they thought the reigns of such a number 
of kings, as they had to set down, would 
amount to at a medium one with another* 
This certainly never was fact; but, as 
Acusilaus, a most ancient historian men¬ 
tioned by our most illustrious author % 


Chroool. p. 4(1, 
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wrote his genealogies out of tables of 
brass ; so it is by far most probable that 
all the other genealogists, who have given 
us the length of the lives or reigns of 
their kings or heroes, took their ac¬ 
counts either from monuments, stone pil¬ 
lars, or ancient inscriptions, or from other 
antiquaries of unsuspected fidelity, who had 
faithfully examined such originals. But 
as I had no occasion to pursue this fact, 
so I omitted mentioning it, thinking it 
would be sufficient to defend myself against 
our learned author’s scheme, to show, that 
the length of the kings’ reigns, which he 
supposed so much to exceed the course 
of nature, would not really appear to do 
so, if we consider what the Scriptures re¬ 
present to be the length of men’s lives 
and of generations in those ages, to which 
these reigns belong. As to the ancient 
empire of Assyria, I submit what I have 
offered about it to the reader. 

After so large digressions upon these 
subjects, I cannot find room to enter upon 
the particulars which are contained in the 
following sheets. I wish none of them 
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may want a large apology; bat that what 
I now offer the public may meet with the 
same favour, as my former volume; which 
if it does, I shall endeavour, as fast as the 
opportunities I have will enable me, and 
my other engagements permit, in two vo¬ 
lumes more to finish the remaining parts 
of the undertaking. 

Shelton, Norfolk, 

Dec. 10, 1729. 
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WHEN Abram was 1 entering into Egypt, be was 
fall of thoughts of the evils which might befal him 
in a strange land; and considering the beauty of 
his wife, was afraid that the king, or some power¬ 
ful person of the country, might fall in love with 
her, and kill him in order to marry her. He there¬ 
fore desired her to call him brother. They had 
not been long in Egypt, before the beauty of Sarai 
was much talked of; she was therefore brought to 
court, and the king of Egypt had thoughts of mar¬ 
rying her: but in some time he found out that she 
was Abram’s wife. Hereupon he sent for, and 

'Gen, xii, 11. 
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expostulated with him the ill consequences which 
might have happened from the method he had 
taken; and generously restored Sarai, and suffered 
Abram to leave his country, and carry with him all 
that belonged to him. Abram’s stay in Egypt was 
about three months. The part of Egypt where he 
travelled was the land of Tanis, or lower Egypt; 
for this bordered on Arabia and Philistia, from 
whence Abram had journeyed. His coming hither 
was about the tenth year of the fifth king of this 
country; for Menes, or Mizraim, being, as before 
said, king of all Egypt until a. m. 1943, and the 
reigns of the three next kings of Lower Egypt 
taking up (according to Sir John Marsham’s 
tables) one hundred and thirty three years; 
the tenth year of their successor will carry us 
to a. m. 2086, in which year Abram came into 
Egypt; 2 . 

Abram, after coming out of Egypt, returned into 
Canaan, and came to the place where he formerly 
first stopped 3 , between Bethel and Hai; and here 
he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the happy 
events of his travels. 

Lot and Abram had hitherto lived together; but 
by this time their substance was so much increased, 
that they found it inconvenient to be near one 
another. Their cattle 4 mingled, their herdsmen 
quarrelled, and the land was not able to bear 
them; their stocks, when together, required a 


* See vcl. i, b. v. 


3 Gen. xiii, 3. 


4 Ver. 7. 
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larger tract of ground to feed and support them, 
than they could take up, without interfering with 
the property of the inhabitants of the land in which 
they sojourned. They agreed therefore to separate. 
The land of Canaan had spare room sufficient for 
Abram, and the plains of Jordan for Lot; there¬ 
fore upon Lot’s choosing to remove towards Jor¬ 
dan, Abram agreed to continue where he was, and 
thus they parted. After Lot was gone from him, 
God commanded Abram to lift up his eyes and 
view the country of Canaan 5 , promising that the 
whole of it should be given to his seed for ever, 
and that his descendants should exceedingly flou¬ 
rish and multiply in it. Soon after this Abram 5 
removed his tent, and dwelt in the plain of Mamre 
in Hebron, where he built an altar to the Lord. 
His settling at Mamre might be about a. m. 2091. 

About this time Abram became instrumental of 
great service to the king, in whose dominions he 
sojourned. The Assyrian empire, as we have 
observed, had in these times extended itself over 
the adjacent and remote countries, and brought the 
little nations in Asia under tribute and subjection. 
The seat of this empire was at this time at Elarn 
in Persia, and Chedorlaomer was king of it; for to 
him the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, and of 
the three other nations mentioned by Moses 7 , 
had been in subjection. They had served him 
twelve years , but in the thirteenth they rebelled 8 . 

* Gen. xiii, 14. e Ver. 18. 7 Gen. xiv, 4. 8 Ibid. 
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t nowhere in profane history the name 
Kvrlaomer, nor any names of the kings men¬ 
tioned by Moses, as confederate with him; but I 
have formerly observed how this might be occa¬ 
sioned. Ctesias, from whom the profane historians 
took the names of these kings, did not use their 
original Assyrian names in his history; hut rather 
such as he found in the Persian records, or what 
the Greek language offered instead of them. 

If we consider about what time of Abram’s 
life this affair happened (and we must place it 
about his eighty-fourth or eighty-fifth year 9 , i. e. 
a.m. 2093), we may easily see who was the supreme 
king of the Assyrian empire at the time here 
spoken of. Ninyas the son of Ninus and Semira- 
mis began his reign a. m. 2059', and he reigned 
thirty-eight years 2 , so that the year of this transac¬ 
tion falls four years before his death. Ninyas 
therefore was the Chedorlaomer of Moses, head of 
the Assyrian empire ; and Amraphel was his 
deputy at Babylon in Shinaar, and Arioch and 
Tidal his deputies over some other adjacent coun¬ 
tries. It is remarkable, that Ninus first appointed 
tinder him such deputies 3 , and there is no absur¬ 
dity in Moses calling them kings ; for it is ob¬ 
servable, from what Isaiah hinted afterwards 4 , that 
the Assyrian boasted that his deputy princes were 


9 i. e. about a year or two before the birth of Ishmael, who 
Was born when Abram was eighty-six. Gen. xvi, 16. 

1 See vol. i, b. iv, p. 112. a Euseb. in Chron. p. 18. 

* Diodor. Sic. lib. ii, sec. 21. * Isaiah x 4 8. 
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equal to royal governors; are not my princes alto¬ 
gether kings P The great care of kings in these ages 
was to build cities; and thus we find almost every 
new king erecting a new seat of his empire. Ninus 
fixed at Nineveh, Semiramis at Babylon, and 
Ninyas at Elam ; and hence it happened in after¬ 
ages, that Ctesias, when he came to write the 
Assyrian antiquities, found the names of their 
ancient kings amongst the royal records of Persia ; 
vvhieh he could hardly have done, if some of their 
early monarchs had not had their residence in this 
country. Ninyas therefore was the Chedorlaoiner of 
Moses; and these kings of Canaan had been subject 
to him for twelve years. In the thirteenth year they 
endeavoured to recover their liberty; but within a 
year after this their attempt (which is a space of 
time that must necessarily be supposed, before 
Chedorlaomer could hear at Elam of their revolt, 
and summon his deputies with an army to attend 
him), in the fourteenth year, the king of Elam with 
his deputy princes, the governor of Shinaar, and of 
Ellasar, and of the other nations subject to him, 
brought an army, and over-ran the kingdoms in 
and round about the land of Canaan. He subdued 
the Rephaims, who inhabited the land afterwards 
called the kingdom of Bashan, situate between 
Gilead and Hermon ; the Uzzims, between Arnon 
and Damascus; the Emmims, who inhabited what 
was afterwards called the land of Ammon ; the 
Horites, from Mount Seir to El paran ; then he 
subdued the Amalekites and the Amorites ; and 
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last of all came to a battle with the king of Sodom, 
the king of Gomorrah, and the king of Admab, 
the king of Zeboim, and the king of Bela or Zoar 
in the valley of Siddim, and obtained a complete 
and entire conquest over them. Lot, who at that 
time dwelt in Sodom, suffered in this action ; for 
he and all his family and substance were taken by 
the enemy, and in great danger of being carried 
away into captivity, had not Abram very fortu¬ 
nately rescued him. The force which Abram 
could raise was but small ; three hundred and 
eighteen trained servants being his whole retinue; 
yet with these he pursued the enemy unto Dan. 
We do not read that Abram attacked the whole 
Assyrian army; which, without doubt, would have 
been an attempt too great for the little company 
which he commanded; but coming up with them 
in the night 5 , he artfully divided his attendants 
into two companies, with one of which most pro¬ 
bably he attacked those that were appointed to 
guard the captives and spoil; and with the other 
made the appearance of a force ready to attempt 
the whole body of the enemy. The Assyrians, 
surprised at finding a new enemy, and pretty much 
harassed with obtaining their numerous victories, 
and fatigued in their late battle, not knowing the 
strength which now attacked them, retired and fled. 
Abram pursued them unto Hobah on the left hand 
of Damascus 6 ; and, being by that time master of 


5 Gen. xiv, 15. 


«Ibid. 
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the prisoners and spoil, he did not think fit to press 
on any further, or to follow the enemy until day¬ 
light might discover the weakness of his forces : 
therefore he returned back, having rescued his bro¬ 
ther Lot*, and his goods, and the women, and the 
people 1 who were taken captive. We hear no more 
of the Assyrian army; which most probably re¬ 
turned home, designing to be reinforced, and come 
another year sufficiently prepared to make a more 
complete conquest of the kingdoms of Canaan ; 
but Ninyas or Chedorlaomer dying soon after this, 
the new king might have other designs upon his 
hands, and so this might be neglected or laid aside. 
When Abram returned with the captives and the 
spoil, the king of Sodom and the king of Salem* 
went out to meet him with great ceremony. Mel- 
chizedec, king of Salem, was the priest of the Most 
High God 9 ; for which reason Abram gave him 
the tenth of the spoil. The remainder he returned 
to the king of Sodom, refusing to be himself a 
gainer by receiving any part of what this victorious 
enterprize had gotten him. 

God Almighty continued his favour to Abram, 
and in divers and sundry manners, sometimes by 
the appearance of angels, at other times by audible 
voices or remarkable dreams, declared in what 
manner he designed to bless his posterity, and to 
raise them in the world. Abram at this time bad 


* Lot was the son of Haran, and nephew to Abraham. Edit. 
7 Gen. xiv, 16, 8 Ver. 17. 9 Ver. 18. 
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no son, but upon his desiring one, lie received not 
only a promise of one, but was informed, that his 
posterity should be so numerous as to be compared 
to the very stars of the Heaven 1 . Abram was so 
sincerely disposed to believe all the intimations and 
promises which God thought fit to give him, that 
it was counted to him for righteousness*, that he 
obtained by it great favour and acceptance with 
God; so that God was pleased to give him a still 
further discovery of what should befal him and his 
descendants in future times. He was ordered to 
offer a solemn sacrifice 3 , and at the going down of 
the sun a deep sleep fell upon him, when it was re¬ 
vealed to him in a dream 4 , that he himself would 
die in peace in a good old age; but that his 
descendants would for four hundred years be 
strangers in a land not their own, would suffer 
hardships, and even bondage ; but that after this, 
the nation which would oppress them should be 
severely punished, and that they would be brought 
out of all their difficulties in a very rich and flou¬ 
rishing condition, and that in the fourth genera¬ 
tion they would return again into Canaan, and 
take possession of it; that they could not have it 
sooner, because the iniquity of the Amorites was 
not yet full 5 . God Almighty could foresee, that 
the Amorites would by that time have run into 
such an excess of sin, as to deserve the severe 

1 Gen. xv, 5 . a Ver. 9. 3 Ver. 9, 

* Ver. 12. 3 Ver. 16. 
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expulsion from the land of Canaan, which was 
afterwards appointed for them; but he would in 
no wise order their punishment until they should 
have filled up the measure of their iniquities, so as 
to deserve it. After Abram awoke from this 
dream, a fire kindled miraculously 6 and consumed 
his sacrifice; and God covenanted with him to 
give to his seed all the. land of Canaan, from the 
river of Egypt to the Euphrates 7 . 

Ten years after Abram’s return into Canaan 8 , in 
the eighty-sixth year of his life, a. m. 2094 9 , he had 
a sou by Hagar, Sarai’s maid. Sarai herself had 
no children, and expecting never to have any, had 
given her maid to Abram to be his wife *, to pre¬ 
vent his dying childless. Abram was exceedingly 
rejoiced at the birth of his son; and looked upon 
him as the heir promised him by God, who was 
to be the hither of that numerous people who were 
to descend from him ; but about thirteen years 
after Ishmael’s birth (for so was the child named) 
God appeared unto Abram 2 . The person who 
appeared to him called himself the Almighty 
God 3 , and can be conceived to be no other person 
than our Blessed Saviour 4 . As he afterwards 
thought fit to take upon him our flesh, and to 
dwell amongst the Jews 5 , in the manner related in 
the Gospels ; so he appeared to their fathers in the 

* Gen. xv, 17, see vol. i, book v. 7 Ver. 18. 

* Chap, xvi, 3. 9 Ver. 16. 1 Ver. 3. 

9 Chap, xvii, ver. 1 . 3 Ibid. 

* See vol. i, b. v. s John i, 14. 
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form of an angel, in the first ages of the world, to 
reveal his will to them, as far as he then thought 
fit to have it imparted. In*the first and most early 
days he took the name of God Almighty, by 
which name he was known to Abraham, to Isaac, 
and to Jacob 6 ; but afterwards he called himself 
by a name more fully expressing his essence and 
deity, and was known to Moses by the name 
JEHOVAH 7 . 

God Almighty at this appearance unto Abram 
entered into covenant with him, promised him a 
son to be born of Sarai, repeated the promise of 
Canaan before made to him, and gave him fresh 
assurances of the favours and blessings designed 
for him and his posterity; but withal acquainted 
him that the descendants of the son whom Sarai 
should bear, should be heirs of the blessings 
promised to him. That Ishmael should, indeed, 
be a flourishing and happy man, that twelve 
princes should descend from him ; but that the 
covenant made at this time should be established 
with Isaac, whom Sarai should hear about a year 
after the time of this promise. Abram’s name 
was now changed into Abraham, and Sarai’s into 
Sarah, and circumcision was enjoined him and his 
family 8 . 

The same divine appearance (for Abraham called 
him the Judge of all the Earth 9 ), accompanied by 

6 Gen. xvii, 1; xxviii, 3; xxxv, 11; xlviii, 3; xlix, 25; 
Exodus vi, 3. 7 Exodus vi, 3, & iii, 14. 

* Gen. xvii, 10. 9 Gen. xviii, 25. 
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two angels, was some little time after this seen 
again by him in the plains of Mamre, as he sat at 
his tent door in the heat of the day. They came 
into Abraham’s tent, and were entertained by him, 
and ate with him 1 , and confirmed to him again 
the promise which had been made him of a son by 
Sarah ; and after having spent some time with 
him, the two angels went towards Sodom 3 ; but 
the Lord continued with Abraham, and told him 
how he designed to destroy in a most terrible man¬ 
ner that unrighteous city. Abraham was here so 
highly favoured as to have leave to commune with 
God, and was permitted to intercede for the men 
of Sodom 3 . As soon as the Lord had left com¬ 
muning with Abraham, he went his way, and 
Abraham returned to his place 4 . The two angels 
before-mentioned came to Sodom at even, made a 
visit to Lot, and staid in his house all night 5 ; 
where a monstrous violence was offered them by 
the wicked inhabitants of Sodom; upon which 
they acquainted Lot on what account they had 
been sent thither; and after they had ordered him, 
his wife and children and all his family to leave 
the place, about the time of sun-rising, or a little 
after 6 , the Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah, and upon some other cities in the plain, fire 
and brimstone from the Lord out of heaven\ and 

* Gen. xviii, 8. a Ver. 16. * Ver. 23, &c. 

* Ver. 33. 5 Chap. 19. 6 Ver. 23. 

7 Gen- xix, 24-. 
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wholly destroyed all the inhabitants. Lot’s wife 
was unhappily lost in this calamity; whether she 
only looked back, contrary to the express com¬ 
mand of the angel 8 , or whether it may be inferred 
from our Saviour’s mentioning her 9 , that she actu¬ 
ally turned back, being unwilling to leave Sodom, 
and to go and live at Zoar; God was pleased to 
make her a monument of his vengeance for her 
disobedience, and she was turned into a pillar of 
salt 1 . Lot’s sons-in-law, who had married his 
daughters, refused to go with him out of Sodorn 2 ; 
therefore they and their wives perished in the city. 
Two of his daughters, who lived with him 3 and 
were unmarried 4 , went to Zoar, and were preserved. 
Lot lived at Zoar but a little while; being afraid 
that Zoar also might some time or other be de¬ 
stroyed 3 ; therefore he retired with his two daugh¬ 
ters, and lived in a cave upon a mountain, at a 
distance from all converse with the world. His 
daughters grew uneasy at this strange retirement, and 
thinking that they should both die unmarried, from 
their father’s continuing resolved to go on in this 
course of life, and so their father’s name and family 
become extinct 6 , they intrigued together, and im¬ 
posing wine upon their father, went to bed to him 7 , 
and were with child by him, and had each a son, 
called Moab and Ammon. The two children grew 

* Gen. xix, 17. 9 Luke xvii, 32. 1 Gen. xix, 26. 

•Ver.lt. 3 Ver. 15. * Ver. 8. 

‘ Ver. 30. * Ver. 31, 32. 7 Ver. 33, 34, 35* 
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up, and in time came to have families; and from 
these two sons of Lot the Moabites and the Ammo¬ 
nites were descended. 

About this time Abraham removed southward, 
and sojourned between Cadesh and Shur at Gerar, 
a city of the Philistines; where he pretended that 
Sarah was his sister 8 , as he had formerly done in 
Egypt; for he thought the Philistines were a 
wicked people. Abiinelech the king of Philistia 
intended to take Sarah to be his wife; but it 
pleased God to inform him in a dream, that she 
belonged to Abraham. Abimelech appears to have 
been a man of eminent virtue, and the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah had made a deep impres¬ 
sion upon him. He appealed to God, for the 
integrity of his heart, and the innocency of hb 
intentions. He restored Sarah to her husband, and 
gave him sheep, oxen, men-servants and women- 
servants, and a thousand pieces of silver, and free 
liberty to live where he would in his kingdom, 
and reproved Sarah for concealing her being mar¬ 
ried. He told her, that if she had not disowned 
her husband, she would have been protected from 
any other person’s fixing his eyes upon her to desire 
her. He is to thee, said he, a covering of the eyes 
to, or of all that are with thee; and with all others 9 , 
i. e. he shall cover or protect thee, from any of 
those, that are of thy family or acquaintance, or 


s Gen. XX, 2. 


* Ver. 16. 
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that are not, from looking at thee, to desire thee 
for their wife. 

A year was now accomplished, and, a. m. 2108, 
a son was born of Sarah 1 , and was circumcised on 
the eighth day, and named Isaac. When he grew 
old enough to be weaned, Abraham made a very 
extraordinary feast. Ishmael laughed at seeing 
such a stir made about this infant 2 ; which so pro¬ 
voked Sarah, that she would have both him and 
his mother turned out of doors. Abraham had 
the tenderness of a father for his child 3 ; he loved 
Ishmael, and was loth to part with him, and there¬ 
fore applied himself to God for direction. God 
was pleased to assure him, that he would take care 
of Ishmael, and ordered him not to let his affec¬ 
tion for either Hagar or her son prevent his doing 
what Sarah requested; intimating that Ishmael 
should for his sake be the parent of a nation of 
people; but that his portion and inheritance was 
not to be in that land, which was to be given to 
the descendants of Isaac 4 , and therefore that it was 
proper for him to be sent away, to receive the 
blessings designed him in another place. Abra¬ 
ham hereupon called Hagar, and gave her water 
and other necessary provisions, and ordered her to 
go away into the world from him, and to take her 
son with her; whereupon she went away, and 
wandered in the wilderness of Beersheba 4 . 

* Gen. xxi, 2. 3 Ver. 9. 3 Ver. 11. 

♦Ver. 12, 13. 5 Ver. 14*. 
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Some commentators are in pain about Abraham’s 
character 6 for his severity towards Hagar and Ish- 
mael in the case before us. It may perhaps be 
thought, that the direction by God given in this 
particular may rather silence the objection, than 
answer the difficulties; but a little consideration will 
be sufficient to clear it. It would indeed, as the 
circumstances of the world now are, seem a very 
rigorous proceeding to send a woman into the wide 
world and a little child in arms, with only a bottle 
of water, and such a cpiantity of bread as she could 
carry out of a family where she had been long 
maintained in plenty, not to mention her having 
been a wife to the master of it. But it must 
be remarked, that though the ambiguity of our 
English translation, which seems to intimate, that 
Hagar when she went from Abraham took the 
child upon her shoulder 7 , and afterwards that she 
cast the child under one of the shrubs 8 , does indeed 
represent Hagar’s circumstance as very calamitous ; 
yet it is evident, that they were far from being so 
full of distress as this representation makes them. 
For, 1. Ishmael was not an infant at the time of 
their going from Abraham, but at least fifteen 
or sixteen years old. Ishmael was born when 
Abraham was eighty-six 9 , Isaac when he was a 
hundred 1 ; so that Ish nael was fourteen at the 
birth of Isaac, and Isaac was perhaps two years old 
when Sarah weaned him, therefore Ishmael might 

6 Pool’s Synopsis in loc. 7 Gen. xxi, 14. 

* Ver. 15. 9 Gen. xvi, 1G. * Gen. xxi, 5. 
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be sixteen when Abraham sent him and his mother 
away. Hagar therefore had not a little child to 
provide for, but a youth capable of being a com¬ 
fort, and assistant to her. 2. The circumstances 
of the world were such at this time, that it was 
easy for any person to find a sufficient and comfort¬ 
able livelihood in it. Mankind were so few, that 
there was in every country ground to spare; so 
that any one, who had flocks, and a family, might 
be permitted to settle any where, and feed and 
maintain them, and in a little time might grow 
and increase and become very wealthy. Besides, 
the creatures of the world were so numerous, that 
a person, who had no flocks or herds, might in the 
wild and uncultivated grounds kill enough of all 
sorts for maintenance, without injuring any one, or 
being molested for so doing. And thus Ishmael 
dwelt in the wilderness, and became an archer*. 
Again, they might let themselves for hire to those 
who had a great stock of cattle to look after, and 
find an easy and sufficient maintenance in their 
service; as good as Hagar and Ishmael had had 
even with Abraham. We see no reason to think 
that Hagar met with many difficulties in providing 
for herself, or her son. In a few years she saw 
him in so comfortable a way of living, that she got 
him a wife out of another country to come and live 
with him: she took him a wife out of the land of 
Egypt 3 . 3 . Ishmael, and consequently Hagar 


* Gen. xxi, 20. 


* Ver. 21. 
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with him, fared no worse than the younger chil¬ 
dren used to fare in those days, when they were 
dismissed, in order to settle in the world ; for we 
find, that in this manner the children which Abra¬ 
ham had by Keturah were dealt by 4 . Abraham 
gave all that he had unto Isaac; but unto the sons 
of the concubines, which Abraham had, Abraham 
gave gifts, and sent them away from Isaac his son, 
while he yet lived, eastward, unto the East coun¬ 
try. And much in this manner even Jacob, who 
was to be heir of the blessing, was sent away from 
his father. Esau was the eldest son, and as such 
was to inherit his father’s substance : accordingly, 
when his father died, he came from Seir to take 
what was gotten for him by his father in the land 
of Canaan 5 ; for we have no reason to suppose, 
that Jacob received any thing at Isaac’s death ; his 
brother left him only his own substance to increase 
with in the land; yet we find he had enough to 
maintain his wives and a numerous family, and all 
this the mere product of his own industry. When 
he first went from his father, he was sent a long 
journey to Padan-aram ; we read of no servants 
nor ecjuipage going with him, nor any accommo¬ 
dations prepared for his journey: he was sent, as 
we now-a-days might say, to seek his fortune, only 
instructed to seek it amongst his kinsfolk and re¬ 
lations 6 ; and he went to seek it upon so uncertain 
a foundation, that we find him most earnestly 

4 Gen. xxv, 6. 

G Chnp. xxviii, 2. 

VO*.. II. 
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praying to God to be with him in the way that he 
was to go, and not suffer him to want the neces¬ 
saries of life to support him, but to give him bread 
to eat and raiment to put on 7 ; yet we see, by 
letting himself for hire to Laban, he both married 
his daughters, and in a few years became the 
master of a very considerable substance 8 . 4 . We 
mistake, therefore, not duly considering the cir¬ 
cumstances of these times, in supposing that Hagar 
and Ishmael bad been such sufferers by Abraham’s 
dismissing them. At first it might perhaps be 
disputed, whether Ishmael the firstborn, or Isaac 
the son of his wife, should be Abraham’s heir; 
but after this point was determined, and God him¬ 
self had determined that in Isaac Abraham’s seed 
was to be called 9 , a provision was to be made, 
that Ishmael should go and plant a family of bis 
own, or he must have been Isaac’s bondman or 
servant, if be had continued in Abraham’s family. 
Here then was only that provision made for him, 
which the then circumstances of the world directed 
fathers to make for their younger children, and 
not any hardship put upon either Hagar or her son. 
And though their wandering in the wilderness until 
they wanted water had almost destroyed them; yet 
that was only an accident, and no fault of Abra¬ 
ham ; and after it pleased God to extricate them 
out of this difficulty, we have no reason to suppose 
that they met with any farther hardships; but being 

7 Gen. xxviii, 20. 8 Chap, xxx, 43. 

9 Chap, xxi, 12. 
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freed from servitude, they easily, by taking wild 
beasts and taming them, and by sowing corn, got 
a stock, and became in a few years a very flourish¬ 
ing family. 

Abimelech saw the increasing prosperity of 
Abraham, and fearing that he would in time 
grow too powerful a subject, made him swear, 
that he would never injure him or his people. 
Some little disputes had arisen between Abime- 
lech’s servants and Abraham’s about a well, which 
Abraham’s servants had dug; but Abimelech and 
Abraham, after a little expostulation, quickly came 
to a good understanding, and both made a cove¬ 
nant, and sware unto each other 1 . Abraham con¬ 
tinued still to flourish; and his son Isaac being 
now near a man, it pleased God to make a very 
remarkable trial of Abraham’s fidelity: he required 
him to offer his son Isaac 2 for a burnt-offering; 
which, without doubt, must at first be a great 
shock to him. He had before been directed to 
send away Ishmael, and assured that the blessings 
promised to his posterity were not to take place in 
any part of that branch of his family; but that 
Isaac should be the son of the promise, and that 
his descendants should be the heirs of that happi¬ 
ness and prosperity, which God bad promised him; 
and now God was pleased to require him with his 
own hands to destroy this his son, his only son 
Isaac. How could these things be r What would 

* Gen. xxi, 22, &c. 9 Chap. xxii. 

C 2 
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become of God’s promises, if this child, to whom 
they were appropriated, were thus to perish ? The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews gives a very 
elegant account of the method by which Abraham 
made himself easy in this particular: 1 By faith, 
says he, Abraham , when he icas tried , offered up 
Isaac: and he that had received the promises of¬ 
fered up his only begotten son, of whom it was said, 
that in Isaac shall thy seed be called; accounting 
that God zvas able to raise him up even from the 
dead, from whence also he received him in a figure 3 . 
He considered, that God had given him his son in 
a very extraordinary manner; his wife, who bare 
him, being past the usual time of having children 4 ; 
and that the thus giving him a son was in a man¬ 
ner raising him one from the dead ; for it was 
causing a mother to have one, who was, naturally 
speaking, dead in this respect, and not to be con¬ 
ceived capable of bearing: that God Almighty 
could as certainly raise him really from the dead, 
as at first cause him to be born of so aged a parent. 
By this way of thinking he convinced himself, that 
his faith was not unreasonable, and then fully de¬ 
termined to act according to it; and so took his 
son and went to the place appointed, built the 
altar, and laid his son upon the wood, and took 
the knife, with a full resolution to kill the victim ; 
but here his hand was stopped by a distinct and 
audible voice from Heaven. The angel of the Lord 


3 Hob. xi, 17, 18, 19. 


4 Chap, xi, 11. 
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called to him out of Heaven, and said, Abraham, 
Abraham; and he said , Here am I. And he said. 
Lay not thine hand upon the lad , neither do thou 
any thing unto him: for now I know that thou 
fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son , from me\ Abraham hereupon 
looked about, and seeing a ram caught in a 
thicket, took it, and offered that instead of his 
son 6 . God was pleased in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner to approve of his doing so, and by another 
voice from Heaven confirmed the promises, which 
had been before made to him 7 . Abraham being 
deeply affected with this surprising incident, called 
the place Jehovah-jireb, in remembrance of it; and 
there was a place in the mountain called by that 
name many ages after 8 . Soon after this Abraham 
went to live at Beersheba. 

Some writers remark upon this intended sacrifice 
of Abraham in the following manner. They hint, 

5 Gen. xxii, 11, 12. 6 Ver. 13. 

7 Ver. 16, 17, 18. 

8 Our English translation of the 14th verse is very obscure: 
As it is said to this day, in the Mount of the Loud it shall he 
seen. If we take the word ION' to be a future tense, the whole 
verse may be translated thus: And called the name of the place 
Jehovah-jireh, because it will be said (or told hereafter, that) this 
day the Lord tea* seen in the Mountain. The LXX favour this 
translation : they render the place, xoj sxxteosv ’A t^aaw to 
ov'jfMt ra T07T8 txeivH, Kupoj itiev tv a. enrwnv rr^stov tv ra ope i 
xufiof w<p$ij. Or the Hebrew words may be Englished verbatim 
thus : And Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah-jireh, 
which (i. e. place) in the mountain is culled at this day Jehovah- 
jireh. 
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that he was under no surprise at receiving an order 
to perform it 9 , and think that we have no reason 
to extol him for this particular, as if he had hereby 
showed an uncommon readiness and devotion for 
God’s service. For they say, that if he had really 
sacrificed his son, he would have done only a thing 
very common in those times wherein he lived; be¬ 
cause it was customary, as Philo represents', for 
private persons, kings, and nations to offer these 
sacrifices. The barbarous nations, we are told 2 , 
for a long time thought it an act of religion, and 
a thing acceptable to their gods, to sacrifice their 
children. And Philo-Biblius informs us, that in 
ancient times it was customary for kings of cities 
and heads of nations, upon imminent dangers, to 
offer the son, whom they most loved, a sacrifice to 
the public calamity, to appease the anger of the 
gods 3 . And it is remarked from Porphyry, that 
the Phoenicians, when in danger of war, famine, 
or pestilence, used to choose, by public suffrage, 
some one person, whom they most loved, and sa¬ 
crifice him to Saturn ; and Sanchoniathon’s Phoe¬ 
nician History, which Philo-Biblius translated into 
Greek, is, he says, full of these sacrifices. Now 
from this seeming citation of divers writers, one 
would expect a variety of instances of these sacri¬ 
fices before Abraham’s days; but after all the for- 

9 Lord Shaftesbury’s Characterist. vol. iii, Misc. 2. Sir 
John Marsham’s Can. Chron. p. 76. 

1 Philo Judaeus lib. de Abraham. * Id. ibid. 

9 See Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. iv, c. 16. 
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wardness of these writers in their assertions upon 
this point, they produce but one particular instance, 
and that one most probably a misrepresentation of 
Abraham’s intended sacrifice, and not a true ac¬ 
count of any sacrifice really performed by any per¬ 
son that ever lived in the world. Or, if this may 
be controverted, and it be thought, that the person 
they mention did really offer the sacrifice which 
they mention; yet it must appear from the his¬ 
torian from whom they have it, that he did not live 
earlier, nor so early as Abraham; and therefore 
his sacrifice might be designed in imitation of 
Abraham’s, and not Abraham’s in conformity to any 
known practice of the nations where he lived. 

The instance they offer is this. They say, that 
Chronus, whom the Phoenicians call Israel 4 , and 
who, after his death, was deified, and became the 
star called Saturn, when he reigned in that coun¬ 
try, had an only son by the Nymph Anobret, a na¬ 
tive of the land, whom he called Jeud (that word 
signifying in the Phoenician language only begot¬ 
ten), and that when he was in extreme peril of 
war, he adorned his son in the royal apparel, and 
built an altar with his own hands, and sacrificed 
him 5 . Philo-Biblius, from Sanchoniathon, in an¬ 
other place represents it thus ; that Chronus, upon 
the raging of a famine and pestilence, offered his 

Sir John Marsham writes it Ia, and translates it Ilus ; but 
Eusebius writes it Ir§xr)\. Qin. Chron. p. 77. 

* Euseb. Prsep. Evang. lib. iv, c. 16. 
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only son for a burnt-offering to his father Ouranus®. 
Now upon this fact we may observe, 

I. That the Chronus here mentioned was not 
more ancient than the times of Abraham; for if 
any one consults Sanclioniathon’s account given us 
by Philo 7 , he will find, that after Sanchoniathon 
has brought down his genealogy to Misor, that is, 
to the Mizraim of Moses 8 , with whom he makes 
Sydec contemporary; he then informs us, that 
Sydec was father of the Dioscuri, Cabiri, or Cory- 
bantes, and that xara tutus, or in their life-time, 
Eliun was born 9 . Ouranus was son of Eliun, and 
Ilus, or Chronus, was son of Ouranus. Thus, 
supposing this Chronus to he the person who sa¬ 
crificed his only son, it will be evident, that the 
grandfather of this person was born in the life-time 
of the sons of Mizraim the grandson of Noah, by 
his son Ham; and parallel to this, Nahor, the 
grandfather of Abraham, was born three hundred 
and forty two years before the death of Salah, the 
son of Arphaxad, who was Noah’s grandson by his 
son Shem'. Or we may compute this matter an- 

6 Euseb. Prsep. Evang. lib. i, c. 10. 

7 Id. ibid. 

8 See vol. i, b. i. 

9 This expression xara ref as implies that Eliun was younger 
than the Corybantes. Abraham was born in the forty-third 
year of the reign of Ninus, and so Eusebius says he was born 
xara rerov. Praef. ad. Chronic. 

1 This may easily be collected from Moses’s account of the 
births and deaths of the post-diluvians. Gen. xi. 
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other wav: Mizraim died a. m. 1943 *, his son 
Taautus lived forty-nine years after Mizraim’s 
death, i. e. to a. m. 1992. Taautus was contem¬ 
porary with the Dioscur?; for they were said to be 
sons of one contemporary with the father of Taau¬ 
tus. Abraham was born a. m. 2008, i. e. only 
sixteen years after Taautus’s death, so that Abra¬ 
ham’s grandfather must have been long before the 
deaths of these men. Thus, by both these ac¬ 
counts, Ilus or Chronus cannot be more ancient 
than Abraham ; rather Abraham appears to have 
been more ancient than he. And this must be al¬ 
lowed to be more evidently true, if we consider that 
it was not Ilus or Chronus the son of Ouranus who 
made this sacrifice of his only son; but rather 
Chronus, who was called Israel, and was the son 
of Chronus, called Ilus, and therefore still later by 
one generation. Philo-Biblius in Eusebius does 
indeed hint, that Chronus offered his son to his 
father Ouranus; from whence it may be inferred, 
that the elder Chronus or son of Ouranus was the 
sacrificer; but we must not take the word father 
in this strict sense; for both sacred and profane 
writers often mean hy that word, not the immedi¬ 
ate father, but the head of any family, though 
the grandfather, or a still more remote ances¬ 
tor. Sir John Marsham asserts that no one but 
Eusebius called this sacrificer Israel, that Philo 
wjote it I 1 meaning Ilus , not Israel, and that Eu- 


* See vol. i, b. iv. 
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sebius mistook in thinking II to be a short way of 
writing Israel. But to this it may be answered, 
that Ilus could not be the person that offered his 
son, because Ilus had more sons than one, for he 
had three sons, Chronus, Belus, and Apollo 3 . His 
son Chronus had but one only begotten son by 
Anobret, and this Chronus therefore was the per¬ 
son who sacrificed his only son, as he was likewise 
the person who circumcised himself and family 4 . 
Thus Eusebius, in calling this Chronus Israel, 
only distinguishes him from his father, who was 
called Ilus ; and if Philo did indeed write him 11 3 
he could not mean Ilus, because, by his own ac¬ 
count of Ilus’s children, he was not the person who 
offered his only son. The person therefore, whom 
these writers mention upon this occasion, can in 
no wise serve their purpose ; for if they will credit 
their historian, he must be later than the days of 
Abraham, and what he did, and what can be said 
about him, will not prove that these sacrifices had 
been customary in the days of Abraham ; but ra¬ 
ther that the heathen nations, having a great 
opinion of Abraham and his religion, fell into this 
barbarous practice of sacrificing their children, 
upon a supposition that he had sacrificed Isaac, 
and set them an example. I need offer no¬ 
thing further about Sanchoniathon's Chronus; 
what is already said will indisputably prove him 
too modern to furnish objections and cavils 

3 Eusebius, Praep. Evapg. lib. i, c. 10, p. 38. 

« Id. Ibid. 
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against Abraham’s religion. However I cannot but 
think, 

II. That this account of Sanchoniatlion is really 
a relation of Abraham’s intended sacrifice of Isaac, 
with only some additions and mistakes, which the 
heathen writers frequently made in all their relations. 
Sanchoniathon’s history is long ago lost, and the 
fragments of it, which are preserved in other writers, 
are not intire as he wrote them, but have many 
mixtures of false history, allegory, and philosophy; 
such as the son of Thabio and other commentators 
upon his work had a fancy to add to him 5 . And 
very probably, if we had Sanchoniatlion himself 
we should not find him exact in chronology or in 
the facts which he related, so that we must not 
examine his remains with too great a strictness; 
but if we throw away what seems the product of 
allegory, philosophy, and mistaken history in hjs 
remains, we may collect from him the following 
particulars about Chronus, whom the Phoenicians 
called Israel. 1. He was the son of a father, who 
had three children 6 , and so was Abraham. 2. Chro¬ 
nus had one only son by his wife 7 , and so had 
Abraham. 3. He had another son, by another 
person 8 , so had Abraham. 4. This Chronus cir¬ 
cumcised himself and family 9 , so did Abraham. 
5 . Chronus sacrificed his only son 1 , so was Abra¬ 
ham reported to have done, by some of the heathen 

5 Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. i, p. 39. 

6 Ibid. p. 38. 7 Ibid. p. 40. 8 Ibid. p. 38. 

9 Id. Ibid. 1 Ibid, et lib. iv, c. 16. 
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historians. 6 . Chronus’ son who was sacrificed 
was named Jehud 4 , and thus Isaac is called by 
Moses 3 . 7 - Chronus was by the Phoenicians called 
Israel 4 ; here indeed is a small mistake; Israel was 
the name of Abraham’s grandson ; but the heathen 
writers commit greater errors in all their accounts 
of the Jewish affairs. They had a general notion, 
that Israel was the name of some one famous 
ancestor of the Israelites, but were not exact upon 
fixing it upon the right person. Justin 5 , after 
Trogus Pompeius, comes nearer the truth than 
Sanchoniathon, but he mistakes one generation, 
and gives the name of Israel to the son of Abra¬ 
ham. Sir John Marsham hints some little objec¬ 
tions 6 against taking Chronus here spoken of to be 
Abraham ; but I cannot think, that, after what has 
been offered, they can want an answer. The His¬ 
tory of Sanchoniathon’s Chronus, and Moses’ 
Abraham, do evidently agree in so many particu¬ 
lars, that there appears a far greater probability of 
their being one and the same person, than there 
does of the truth of any circumstance hinted by 
Sanchoniathon, which may seem to make them 
differ one from the other. 

Sarah was now one hundred and twenty-seven 
years old, and died in Kirjath-arba in Hebron. 

* Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. i, c. 10, p. 40. 

3 Gen. xxii, 2. God said to Abraham, take now thy son, 
Jehud ka, i. e. thine only son. 

4 Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. i, c. 10, p. 40; 1. iv, c. 16, p. 155. 

9 Justin. 1. xxxvi, c. 2. 6 Can. Chron. p. 77. 
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Abraham hereupon bought a field of the sons of 
Heth 7 , which had a cave in it, and therein depo¬ 
sited the remains of his wife. He was now 
desirous to see his son Isaac married 8 and there¬ 
fore sent the head servant of his house into Padan- 
Aram, or Mesopotamia, to choose a wife for him 
from amongst his relations there. The servant 
went with a train and equipage, and carried 
presents suitable to the wealth and circumstances 
of his master 9 ; and obtained for Isaac Rebekah 
the daughter of Bethuel, the son of Nahor, Abra¬ 
ham's brother. Isaac was forty years old when 
he married, and therefore married a. m. 2148. 

After Abraham had thus married his son to his 
satisfaction, he took himself another wife, whose 
name was Keturah 1 ; and had several children by 
her, viz. Zimran, Jockshan,Medan, Midian, Ishbak, 
and Shuah. He took care in his life time to send 
these children into the world ; Ae gave them gifts, 
and sent them away , while he yet lived , from Isaac 
his son , eastward unto the East country *. This i* 
the substance of what Moses has given us of the 
life of Abraham. 

It is very remarkable, that the profane writers 
give us much the same accounts of him. Berosus 
indeed does not call him by his name, but describes 
a person of his character living ten generations 
after the Flood 3 ; and so Moses makes Abraham, 

7 Gen. xxiii, 16. 6 Chap. xxiv. 9 Ver. JO. 

* Gen. xxv. a Ver. 6. 

3 Euseb. Prasp. Evang. 1. jx, c. 16 : Berosus’ words are, 
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computing liim to be the tenth from Noah. Nico¬ 
laus Damascenus calls him by name, and says that 
he came out of the country of the Chaldees, settled 
in Canaan, and upon account of a famine went 
into Egypt 4 . Eupolemus 5 agrees, that Abraham 
was born at Uria (or Ur) of the Chaldees; that he 
came to live in Phoenicia 6 ; that some time after 
his settling here, the Armenians (or rather the 
Assyrians) overcame the Phoenicians, and took 
captive Abraham’s nephew; that Abraham armed 
his servants and rescued him ; that he was enter¬ 
tained in the sacred city of Argarise by Melchise- 
dec priest of God, who was king there; that 
some time after, on account of a famine, he went 
into Egypt with his whole family, and fixing there 
he called his wife his sister; that the king of Egypt 
married her, but that he was forced by a plague to 
consult his priests, and finding her to be Abraham’s 
wife, he restored her. Artapanus, another of the 
heathen writers, does but just mention him ; he says 
the Jews were at first called Hermiuth, afterwards 
Hebrews by Abraham, and that Abraham went 
into Egypt 7 , and afterwards returned into Syria 
again. Melo, who wrote a book against the Jews, 

Mera rov xarxxXvc-pov Senary yevea irapa XaXSatois rig yv 
Stxaiop avyp xai p-eyaj nai ra a pay t a e^iteipog. 

* Josephus Antiquitat. lib. i, c. 8; JEuseb. Praep. Evang. ut 
sup. 

s Ibid. c. 17, p. 418. 

6 The ancient heathen writers often call Syria, Canaan, and 
Phoenicia, by the same name. 

7 Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. ix, c. 18, p. 420. 
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and therefore was not likely to admit any part of 
their history, that could possibly be called in 
question, gives a very large account of Abraham 8 9 . 
He relates, that his ancestors were driven from 
their native country: that Abraham married two 
wives, one of them of his own country and 
kindred, the other an Egyptian, who had been a 
bond-woman ; that of the Egyptian he had twelve 
sons, who became twelve Arabian kings 9 ; that of 
his wife he had only one son, whose name in Greek 
is Gelos (which answers exactly to the word Isaac). 
After other things interspersed he adds, that Abra¬ 
ham was commanded by God to sacrifice Isaac; 
but just when he was going to kill him, he was 
stopped by an angel, and offered a ram in bis 
stead. Now, as these writers agree with Moses in 
their accounts of the transactions of Abraham's life, 
so is it also remarkable that they give much the 
same character of him; as they all allow that he 
was eminent for his virtue and religion ; and they 
add moreover, that he was a person of the most 
extraordinary learning and wisdom. He was 8*- 
xotios xou fJ.eyoL$ xai ra ouoatna e ( a7re<gof, says Be- 
rosus 1 . Nicolaus Damascenus says, that his name 
was famous all over Syria; and that he increased 
the fame and reputation which he had acquired, by 
conversing with the most learned (XoyuoTdTois) of 

8 Euseb. Praep. Evang. I. ix, c. 19. 

9 This is but a small mistake; the descendants of Ishmael 
were twelve kings, Gen. xvii, 20, and settled near Arabia. 

* Euseb. Prsep. Evang. 1. ix, c. xvi, p. 417. 
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the Egyptian priests, confuting their errors, and 
persuading them of the truths of his own religion, 
so that he was admired amongst them 2 as a person 
of the greatest wit and genius, not only readily 
understanding a thing himself, but very happy in 
an ability to convince and persuade others of the 
truth of what he attempted to teach. Eupolemus 
says, that in eminence and wisdom he excelled all 
others ; and that by his extraordinary piety, or 
strict adherence to his religion, sxi rt]V eu<rs€eia.v 
op[i.T]<roLv\cL he obtained the favour of the Deity: 
suagspjeraj ra> 0ea> are his words 3 . Both Melo 
and Artapanus agree likewise in testifying that 
Abraham had been eminent for his wisdom and 
religion. There are several particulars of no great 
moment, in which these writers either differ from 
Moses, or relate circumstances which he has omitted. 
Nicolaus Damascenus relates, that Abraham came 
with an army out of the country of the Chaldees j 
that he reigned for some time a king at Damascus, 
and afterwards removed into Canaan. The little 
difference between this account and that of Moses 
may be easily adjusted. Abraham was indeed no 
king, but Moses observes that his family and 
appearance and prosperity in the world was such, 
that the nations he conversed with treated him, 

a Qa’jjxatr^sis vit autujv ev rats owuortxis cog (ruvstuiraros 
y.ou Ssivos ’avrjp, s vOYi<rai povov aXXa y.ai veio-cu Xsycov, 7 tept 
coy ay EXi^Eiprjosis $i$a<rxEiv. Euseb. in loc. sup. cit. 

3 Euseb. sup. citat. This was the character, which Enoch 
obtained by his faith. Heb. xi, 5. 
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and spake of him as of a mighty prince. And 
when his family came first from Ur, and consisted 
both of those who settled at Haran, and those who 
removed with him into Canaan, he might be 
reported, as the circumstances of the world then 
were, to be the leader of an army; for very proba¬ 
bly few armies were at that time more numerous 
than his followers. As to his reigning king at 
Damascus, it is easy to see how he made this 
mistake. The land of Haran, where Abraham 
made his first settlement, wa3 a part of Syria, of 
which Damascus was afterwards the head city. 
Hence it might happen, that the heathen writers, 
finding that he made a settlement in this country, 
were not so exact about the place of it as they 
might have been; but readily took the capital city 
to have been inhabited by him. Damascenus re¬ 
lates farther, that when Abraham went to Egypt, 
he went thither partly upon account of the famine 
in Canaan, and partly to confer with the Egyptian 
priests about the nature of the gods; designing to 
go over to them, if their notions were better than 
his own, or to bring them over to him, if his own 
sentiments should be found to be the best grounded; 
and that he hereupon conversed with the most 
learned men amongst them. Moses relates nothing 
of this matter ; but what we meet with about 
Syphis, a king of Egypt 4 , who reigned a little after 
Abraham’s time and was very famous for religious 

4 See vol. i, b. v; Euseb. in loc. sup. citat. 

VOL. II. D 
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speculations, makes it exceeding probable, that 
Abraham might be very much celebrated in Egypt 
for his religion ; and that his conversation there 
might occasion the kings of Egypt to study these 
subjects with a more than ordinary care. One 
thing I would remark before I leave these writers, 
namely, the life of Abraham was such, that even 
the profane writers found sufficient reason to think 
him not only famous for his piety, and adherence 
to the true religion, but very conspicuous also for 
his learning and good sense, far above and beyond 
his contemporaries. He was accounted not a man 
of low and puerile conceptions, nor a bigotted 
enthusiast; but one of temper proper to converse 
with those who differed from him, and able to con¬ 
fute the most learned opposers. He had a reason 
for his faith, and was able to give an answer to all 
objections, which the most learned could make to 
it 5 . And not only Damascenus, but all the other 
writers I have mentioned lay a foundation for this 
character. They all suppose him a great master 
of the learning which then prevailed in the world; 
abundantly able to teach and instruct the wisest 
men of the several nations with whom he con¬ 
versed. This is the substance of what these w riters 
offer about Abraham ; in all which they so agree 
with Moses, as to confirm the truth of his history; 
and the more so, because in small matters they so 
differ from him, as to evidence, that they did not 


* See Damascenus’s account of him, in Euseb. loc. sup. citat. 
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blindly copy after him, but searched for them¬ 
selves ; and at last could find no reason in mat¬ 
ters of moment to vary from him. Ahrahain lived 
to be a hundred threescore and fifteen years old, 
and died a. m. 2183. 

If we look back, it will be easy to see, who were 
Abraham’s contemporaries in all the several parts 
of his life. He was bora, according to Eusebius 6 , 
in the forty-third year of Ninus’s reign ; and Ninus, 
reigning fifty-two years, died when Abraham was 
nine years old. The five next succeeding heads of 
the Assyrian empire were* Semiramis, who go¬ 
verned forty-two years; Ninyas, who reigned 
thirty-eight; Arius, who reigned thirty; Aralius. 
who reigned forty; and Xerxes, who reigned 
thirty years. Abraham was contemporary with all 
these; for the years of all their reigns put to¬ 
gether amount only to one hundred and eighty, 
and Abraham lived one hundred and seventy-five; 
therefore having spent but nine of them at the 
death of Ninus, his life will extend to the sixteenth 
year of the reign of Xerxes. And if we go into 
Egypt, and allow, as I have before computed, that 
Menes or Mizraim began to reign there a. m. 1772 , 
and that he reigned there until a. m. 1943 ; it will 
follow that Abraham Avas born in the reigns of 
Athothes, Cencenes, and Mesochris, kings of Egypt, 
that kingdom being at this time parted into several 
sovereignties; and he lived long enough to see 


* In Chronic. 


7 Euseb. in Chronic. 
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three or four successions in each of their king¬ 
doms, as will appear to any one who consults Sir 
John Marsham’s tables of these kings, making due 
allowance for the difference between my account 
and his of the reign of Menes. Abraham was 
born, according to Castor in Eusebius, in the 
thirty-sixth year of Europs the second king of 
Sicyon ; for, according to that writer 8 , iEgialeus 
the first king of Sicyon began his reign in the 
fifteenth year of Belus king of Assyria, i. e. a. m. 
1920. iEgialeus reigned fifty-two years; so that 
Europs succeeded him a. m. 1972, an d the thirty 
sixth year of Europs will be a. m. 2008, in which 
year Abraham was born. Europs reigned forty- 
five years, and Abraham lived to see five of his 
successors, and died ten years before Thurimachus 
the seventh king of Sicyon. Cres is said to have 
been king of Crete about the fifty-sixth year of 
Abraham, and about twenty-nine years before 
Abraham’s death. Inachus reigned first king of 
Argos about a. m. 2154. 

I am sensible, that some writers think the kings 
of Greece, whom I have mentioned, were not thus 
early. As to the first king of Crete, there can be 
but little offered ; for we have nothing of the Cre¬ 
tan history Avhich can be depended upon before 
Minos. Eusebius 9 indeed places Cres in the fourth 
or fifth year of Ninyas; but afterwards he seems 
in some doubt whether there really was such a 


* Euseb. in Chronic, p. 19 . 


* Chronic, p. 91. Num. 56. 
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person, and remarks 1 , that some writers affirmed 
Ores to be the first king of Crete, others that one 
of the Curetes governed there about the time at 
which he imagined Cres to begin his reign; so 
that he found more reason to think that there was 
a king in Crete at this time, than to determine 
what particular persons governed it. We meet the 
names of three other kings of Crete in Eusebius; 
Cydon, Apteras, and Lapes; but we have little 
proof of the times of their reigns. There is a large 
account of the first inhabitants of Crete in Dio¬ 
dorus 2 ; the history is indeed in many things fa¬ 
bulous, and too confused to be reduced into such 
order as might enable us to draw any consistent 
conclusions from it; but there seem to be hints of 
generations enough before Minos to induce us to 
think, that they might have a king as early as 
Eusebius supposes; but whether their first king 
was called Cres, or who he was, we cannot con¬ 
jecture. Inachus is said to be the first king of 
Argos. He scarcely indeed deserves the name of 
king; for in his days the Argives lived up and 
down the country in companies. Phoroneus the 
son of Inachus gathered the people together, and 
formed them into a community 3 . Very probably 
Inachus might be a very wise and judicious man, 
who instructed his countrymen in many useful arts 
of living, and he might go frequently amongst 
them, and head their companies in several parts of 

1 P. 94. ad Nunn. 129. 9 Lib. v. 

3 Pausaaias in Corinthiacis, p. 112. 
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the country, teaching them to kill or take, and 
tame the wild beasts for their service, and instruct¬ 
ing them in the best manner of gathering and 
preserving the fruits of the earth for their occa¬ 
sions. In this manner he might take the first 
steps towards forming them into society; and 
having been a leader and director of many com¬ 
panies, as he happened to fall in amongst them, he 
might be afterwards commemorated as their king, 
though strictly speaking it was his son who 
completed his designs, and brought the people to 
unite in forming a regular society, under the di¬ 
rection of one to govern them for the public good. 
Some writers think, that there was no such person 
as Inachus. Inachus is the name not of a king, 
but of a river, says Sir John Marsham 4 ; but here 
I think that learned gentleman is mistaken. Ina- 
chus being the name of a river, may be offered as 
an argument, that there had been some very 
eminent person so called before the naming the 
river from him ; for thus the ancients endeavoured 
to perpetuate the memories of their ancestors, by 
giving their names to countries, cities, mountains, 
and rivers. Haran being the name of a country s , 
and Nahor the name of a city 6 , is no proof that 
there were no men thus called, but rather the con¬ 
trary; and abundance of like instances might be 
offered from the profane historians. Other writers 
allow, that there was such a person as Inachus; 

4 Canon. Chronic, p. 15. 

6 Chap. xxiv. 10. 


Gen. xi. 31. 
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but they do not think him near so ancient as we 
here suppose him. Clemens Alexandrinus places 
him about the time of the children of Israel’s going 
out of Egypt 7 ; and this was the opinion of Afri- 
canus, and of Josephus, or Josippus, and of Jus¬ 
tus, who wrote a history of the Jewsf; which was 
espoused by Clemens, and by Tatian also, most pro¬ 
bably out of a zeal to raise the antiquity of Moses 
as high as any thing the heathens could pretend to 
offer. Porphyry took advantage of this mistake, 
and was willing to improve it. He not only al¬ 
lowed Moses to be as ancient as Inachus, hut 
placed him even before Semiramis. And Eusebius 
hints that he had endeavoured to do that out of 
zeal against the sacred writers 9 . Thus no en¬ 
deavours have been wanting to puzzle and perplex 
the accounts of the sacred history. At first the 
heathen writers endeavoured to pretend to an¬ 
tiquities beyond what the sacred writers could he 
thought to aim at; hut when the falsity of this 
pretence was abundantly detected, then Porphyry 
thought he could compass the end aimed at another 
way, by endeavouring to show, that the heathen 
history did not reach near so far back as had been 
imagined; but that the times of which Moses 
treated were really so much prior to the first rise of 
the most ancient kingdoms, that all possible ac¬ 
counts of them can at best he but fiction and mere 
fancy. This put Eusebius upon a strict and care- 

7 Strom, lib. i, sect. 21. * See Prooera. ad Euseb. Chvon. 

» Ibid. 
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ful review of the ancient history 1 ; and in order 
hereto, he first collected the particulars of the 
ancient histories of all nations, that had made any 
figure in the world, and then endeavoured to ar¬ 
range them with one another. And if any one 
will take the pains to look over the materials which 
Eusebius collected 2 , he will see that the first year 
of the reign of Inachus must he placed about the 
time where I have above fixed it. The writers, 
who had treated of the Argive accounts before 
Castor, could not find 3 what to synchronize the 
first year of Inachus with, and therefore could at 
best but guess where to fix it. But Castor has in¬ 
formed us, that Inachus began to reign about the 
time of Thurimachus the seventh king of Sicyon 4 , 
I suppose about his sixth year, as Eusebius com¬ 
putes 5 . This will place him in the year above- 
mentioned ; for iEgialeus the first king of Sicyon 
began his reign a. m. 192O; and from the first 
year of iEgialeus to the first year of Thurimachus 
are two hundred and twenty-eight years 6 . Carry 
this account forward to the sixth year of the reign 
of Thurimachus, and you will place the first year 


‘ E yio $£ mpi ifoXXs tov aXrjSr] Xoyov 'fiy.wpzvos xa< to axpiGeg 
fit viyvewai foot, airsSris jv. Euseb. Prooem. 

* Chron. Xoy. irputt. ev P. I. 

3 O ?J>ovo; aura ficttiXeicts acrv^tpujvo; fspstat irxp EXXvjtri fox 
trjv apxjxiotrjta,. Chron. p. 23. 

4 Chron. p. 24. 

5 Ad Num. Euseb. 161, p. 96. 

6 This will appear by putting together the years of the reigns 
•f the kings of Sicyon, from jEgialeus to Thurimachus. 
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of Inachus, a. m. 2154, as above; and this seems 
to be a just and reasonable position of it. All 
writers agree in making Danaus the tenth king of 
Argos 7 , and Pansanias 8 has given a very clear ac¬ 
count of the several kings from Inachus to Danaus, 
so as to leave no room to doubt that there were so 
many. Now the time of Danaus coming into 
Greece 9 , being near the time when Moses visited 
the Israelites, a. m. 2494, Inachus must evi¬ 
dently be long before Moses, and most probably 
not earlier than the latter end of Abraham’s life. 
Moses was the sixth in descent from Abraham, 
being the third from Levi', and was contemporary 
with Danaus ; and it is not improbable to suppose 
ten successions of kings in any country within the 
compass of the generations between Abraham and 
Moses. In like manner the accounts we have of 
the kings of Sicyon have no apparent inconsistency 
or improbability, to give any seeming colour of 
prejudice against them. JEgialeus, the first king 
of Sicyon, according to Castor, began to reign a. m. 
1920 , that is, two hundred and thirty-four years 
before Inachus at Argos; and according to the 
same writer, the Sicyonians had had six kings in 
that space of time, and the seventh had reigned a 
few years. Therefore these first kings of Sicyon 

7 Tatian. Orat. ad Grasc. sect. 59, p. 131; Euseb. in Chro¬ 
nic. p. 24; Pausanias in Corinthiacis, p. 112. 

8 Pausan. ibid. 

9 See vol. i. b. v ; and hereafter b. viii. 

' 1 Chron. vi, 1 — 3. 
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must have reigned thirty-eight years each, one 
with another; which is no extravagant length of 
time for their reigns, considering the length ot 
men’s lives in those ages. Moses gives an account 
of eight successive kings of Edom, who reigned 
one with another much longer 2 . Sir John Mar- 
sham 3 endeavours to set aside these ancient kings 
of Sicyon, but his arguments are very insufficient. 
His inference, that there could be no kings of 
Sicyon before Phoroneus reigned at Argos, because 
Acusilaus, Plato, or Syncellus, have occasionally 
spoken at large of the antiquity of Phoroneus, call¬ 
ing him the first man, or in the words of the poet 
cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, the father of mor¬ 
tal men 4 , can require no refutation. For these 
writers did not mean to assert that there were no 
men before Phoroneus ; but only that he was of 
great antiquity. Sir John Marsliam, from the fol¬ 
lowing verse of Homer 5 , 

K ou 'Xixua)V, 00’ ag’ ASgaj-oj £ju,£a<nAsu£j/, 

would insinuate, that Adrastus was the first king 
of Sicyon. Scaliger had obviated this interpreta¬ 
tion of Homer’s expression, but our learned author 

’ Gen. xxxvi, 31 —39 ; and see hereafter b. vii. 

3 Can. Chron. p. 16. 

* ’Axo iriXaos iujpovsa -stpwtov AvQpwirov ysveirScii \zyei, odzu 
o $opwvi$ 0 £ iroirjtris eivat avrov £<py Uarspx ’Av- 

Qpwvswv- Clem. Alexand. Stromat, lib. i. sec. 21. 

4 11. ii, ver. 572. 
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rejects what Sealiger offers upon it; yet certainly 
no one can infer what lie would have inferred from 
it. Had Homer used ttqcotos instead of xpcor’, 
there would have seemed more colour for his inter¬ 
pretation ; but irpioT, which is the same as ra 
irgcoTa, can signify no more than formerly , here- 
tofore , or in the first or ancient days. Adrastus 
was, according to Pausanias 6 (for Castor has mis¬ 
placed him), the eighteenth king of Sicyon ; and 
Homer did not mean to assert that he was the first 
king that ever reigned there, but only that Sicyon 
was a country of which Adrastus had anciently 
been king; and thus our English poet expresses 
Homer’s meaning, calling Sicyon 

-Adrastus* ancient reign 7 . 

Our learned writer makes objections against some 
particular kings in the Sicyonian roll : but it is 
observable, that Castor and Pausanias differ in 
some particular names; and if we suppose that 
both gave true accounts in general, but that each 
might make some small mistakes, misnaming or 
misplacing a king or two, his objections will all 
vanish; for they do not happen to lie against the 
particular names in which Castor and Pausanias 
agree. I was willing to mention the objections of 
this learned writer because he himself seems to 
lay some stress upon them, though certainly it 


In Corinthiacis, p. 96. 


7 Pope’s Homer. 
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must appear unnecessary to confute objections of 
this nature. And it is surprisingly strange to see, 
what mere shadows of argumentation even great 
and learned men will embrace, if they seem to 
favour their particular notions. Castor’s account 
of the Sicyonian kings will appear, when I shall 
hereafter further examine it, to be put together 
with good judgment and exactness: it has some 
faults, but is not therefore all error and mistake. 
When we shall come down to the Trojan war, and 
have seen how far he and Pausanias agree, and 
where they differ; and shall consider from them 
both, and from other writers, what kings of Sicyon 
we have reason to admit, before that country be¬ 
came subject to Agamemnon ; we shall find abun¬ 
dant reason to extend their history thus far back¬ 
wards, and to believe that iEgialeus reigned as 
early as Castor supposes. 

The ages in which these ancients lived were full 
of action. If we look into the several parts of the 
world, we find in all of them men of genius and 
contrivance, forming companies, and laying schemes 
to erect societies, and to get into the best method 
of teaching a multitude to live together in commu¬ 
nity, to reap the benefits of social life. Nimrod form¬ 
ed a kingdom at Babel, and soon after him Ashur 
formed one in Assyria, Mizraim in Egypt, and 
there were kingdoms in Canaan, Philistia, and in 
divers other places. Abraham was under the direc¬ 
tion of an extraordinary provideuce, which led 
him not to be king of any country; but we find 
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that he got together under his direction a nume¬ 
rous family ; so that he could at any time form a 
force of three or four hundred men, to defend 
himself, or offend his enemies. iEgialeus raised 
a kingdom at Sicyon, Inachus at Argos, and 
divers other persons in other different parts of 
the world; but the most ancient polity was that 
established by Noah, in the countries near to which 
he lived, and which his children planted about the 
time, or before the men who travelled to Shinaar 
left him. 

Noah, as has been said 8 , came out of the ark in 
the parts near to India; and the profane historians 
inform us, that a person, whom they call Bacchus, 
was the founder of the polity of these nations 9 . 
He came, they say, into India, before any cities 
were built in that country, or any armies or bodies 
of men sufficient to oppose him 1 ; a circumstance 
which duly considered will prove, that whoever 
this person was, he came into India before the days 
of Ninus. For when Ninus, and after him Semira- 
mis, made attempts upon these countries, they 
found them so well disciplined and settled, as to 
be abundantly able to defend themselves, and to 
repel all attacks, which could be made upon them 2 , 
I am sensible that some writers have supposed that 
the time of Bacchus’s coming to India was much 

• Vol. i, b. ii, p. 92. 9 Diodor. Sic. lib. ii, sec. 3S. 

1 Id. ibid. p. 123, edit-. Rliodoraan. 

* See vol. i, b. iv, p. I7S ; Diodorus Sic. lib, ii, sec. 6, 7, &c.; 
Justin, lib, i. 
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later than Ninus. But then it must be observed, 
that they cannot mean, by their Bacchus, the per¬ 
son here spoken of, who came into India before 
any cities were built, or kingdoms established in it; 
because from the times of Ninus downwards, all 
writers agree, that the Indians were in a well- 
ordered state and condition, and did not want to 
be taught the arts, which this Bacchus is said to 
have spread amongst them; nor were they liable 
to be over-run by an army in that manner, in 
which he is said to have subdued all before him. 
And farther; if we look over all the famous kings 
and heroes, celebrated by the heathen historians, 
we can find no one between the times of Ninus and 
Sesostris, who can with any show of reason be 
supposed to have travelled into these eastern na¬ 
tions, and performed any very remarkable actions 
in them. Ninus, and after him Semiramis, at¬ 
tempted to penetrate these countries, but they met 
with great repulses and obstructions ; and we do 
not read, that the Assyrian or Persian empires were 
ever extended farther East than Bactria; so that 
none of the kings of this empire can be the Bacchus 
so famous in these eastern kingdoms. If we look 
into Egypt, there were no famous warriors before 
Sesostris 3 . JVIizraim and his sons peopled Egypt, 
Libya, Philistia, and the bordering countries, and 
they might probably be known in Canaan and 
Phoenicia; but we have no reason to suppose, that 


* Diodorus, lib. i, sec. 52, 53. 
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any of them made an expedition into India. The 
Assyrian empire lay as a barrier between Egypt 
and India; and we have no hints either that the 
Assyrians conquered India, or that the Egyptians 
before Sesostris made any conquests in Asia, or 
passed through Assyria into the more eastern na¬ 
tions. 

It may, perhaps, be here said, that Sesostris was 
Bacchus, who conquered the East, and founded the 
Indian polity. But to this I answer; 1. India 
was not in so low and unsettled a state in the time 
of Sesostris, as it is described to have been, when 
this Bacchus came into it; for, as I remarked be¬ 
fore, these nations were powerful in the days of 
Ninus, and so continued until Alexander the 
Great; and it is remarkable, that even he met 
a more considerable opposition from Porus, a king 
of this countrj^, than any which bad been made 
to his victorious arms by the whole Persian em¬ 
pire. 2. All the writers, who have offered any 
thing about Bacchus and Sesostris, are express in 
supposing them to be different persons. Diodorus 
Siculus 5 refutes at large a mistake of the Greeks, 
who imagined that the famous Bacchus was the 
son of Jupiter and Semele; and intimates how 
and upon what foundation Orpheus and the suc¬ 
ceeding poets led them into this error. Though 
there were persons in after-ages called Bacchus, 
Hercules, and by other celebrated names, yet he 


* Lib. i, sec. 23, p. 20. Edit. Rhodomau. 
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justly observes, that the heroes so first called, lived 
in the first ages of the world 5 . As to Sesostris, 
the same writer, after he has brought down the 
history of Egypt from Menes to Myris 6 , then sup¬ 
poses that Sesostris was seven generations later than 
Myris 7 , which makes him by far too modern to be 
accounted the Bacchus, who lived according to his 
opinion in the first ages of the world. 3. But Se¬ 
sostris cannot be the Indian Bacchus, because Se¬ 
sostris never came into India at all. Diodorus, 
indeed, says, that Sesostris passed over the Ganges, 
and conquered all India as far as the ocean; but 
lie must have been mistaken in this particular. 
Herodotus has given a very particular account of 
the expeditions of Sesostris 8 , and it does not ap¬ 
pear from him, that he went farther east than 
Bactria, where he turned aside to the Scythians, 
and, extending his conquests over their dominions, 
returned into Asia at the river Phasis, which runs 
into the Euxine Sea. Now this account agrees per¬ 
fectly well with the reason assigned by the priest 
of Vulcan for not admitting the statue of Darius 
to take place of the statue of Sesostris 9 ; because, 
he said, Sesostris had been master of more nations 
than Darius, having subdued not only all the 
kingdoms subject to Darius, but the Scythians be¬ 
sides. India was no part of the Persian empire, 
and therefore had Sesostris conquered India, here 

5 Kara rijv e£ apx/js yevtffiy ’AvSpcvrftvv. Id. ibid. sec. 24. 

6 Id. p. 35, sec. 55. 7 Id. p. 35. 

8 Lib. ii, c. 103. 9 Herodot. lib. ii, c. 110. 
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would have been another considerable addition to 
his glory, and the priest of Vulcan would have 
mentioned this, as well as Scythia, as an instance 
of his exceeding the power and dominion of 
Darius. But die truth was, neither Darius nor 
Sesostris had ever subjugated India; for, as Jus¬ 
tin remarks, Semiramis and Alexander the Great 
were the only two persons that entered this coun¬ 
try *. The accounts of the victories of Sesostris 
given by Manetho, both in the Chronicon of Eu¬ 
sebius®, and in Josephus 3 , agree very well with 
Herodotus, and confine his expeditions to Europe 
and Asia, and make no mention of his entering 
India. To this agree .all the accounts we have of 
the several pillars erected by him in memory of 
his conquests, which were found iu every country 
where he had been 4 ; hut we have no account of 
any such monuments of him in India. Ctesias, 
perhaps, might imagine he had been in this coun¬ 
try, and from him Diodorus might have it; but 
though Ctesias’s Assyrian history has by the best 
writers been thought worthy of credit, yet his ac¬ 
counts of India were not so well written, bnt were 
full of fiction and mistakes 5 . It appears from 
what all other writers have offered about Sesostris 6 , 

1 Justin, lib. i, c. 2. Indise bellum intulit; quo prseter 
illam et Alexandrum nemo intravit. 

* Chronic, p. 1 5. 3 Contra Apion. 1. i. 

4 Herodot. ubi sup. 

* Hen. Steph. de Ctesia Disquisit. 

6 I have followed the accounts which are given of Sesostris; 
though I shall have occasion hereafter to remark how far they 

VOL. ir. E 
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that he never was in India, and therefore he can¬ 
not be the person who first settled the polity of 
these kingdoms. 

It may perhaps be thought more difficult to say 
who this Indian Bacchus was, than to prove that 
Sesostris was not the person. The ancient writers 
have made almost an endless confusion, by the 
variety of names which they sometimes give to one 
person, and sometimes calling various persons by 
one and the same name. Diodorus Siculus was 
sensible of the many difficulties occasioned hereby 
when he was to treat of the Egyptian gods 7 . 
Several persons have been called by the name of 
Bacchus, at least one in India, one in Egypt, and 
one in Greece; but we must not confound them 
one with the other, especially when we have re¬ 
markable hints by which we may sufficiently dis¬ 
tinguish them. For, 1. the Indian Bacchus was 
the first and most ancient of all who bore that 
name 8 . 2. He was the first who pressed the grape 
and made wine 9 . 3. He lived in these parts be¬ 
fore there were any cities in India l . 4. They say 
he was twice born, and that he was nourished in 
the thigh of Jupiter. These are the particulars 
which the heathen writers give of the Indian Bac¬ 
chus ; and from all these hints it must unquestion- 

go beyond what is true'; Sesostris was not so great a conqueror 
as he is represented. 

7 Lib. i, sec. 24, p. 21. 

8 Id. lib. iii, sec. 63, p. 197. Edit. Rhodoman. 

9 Id. lib. iv, sec. 4. » Id. lib. ii, sec. 37. 
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ably appear that he was Noah, and no other. 
Noah being the first man in the post-diluvian 
world, lived early enough to be the most ancient 
Bacchus; and Noah, according to Moses 2 , was the 
first who made wine. Noah lived in these parts as 
soon as he came out of the ark, earlier than any 
cities were built in India; and as to the last 
circumstance, of Bacchus being twice bora, and 
brought forth out of the thigh of Jupiter, Diodorus 
gives us an unexpected light into the true meaning 
of this tradition. lie says 3 , “ That Bacchus was 
said to be twice born, because in Deucalion’s flood 
he was thought to have perished with the rest of 
the world, but God brought h'ui again, as by a se¬ 
cond nativity, into the sight of men, and they say 
mythologically, that he came out of the thigh of 
Jupiter.” It seems very probable that this had 
been the ancient Indian tradition, in order to per¬ 
petuate the memory of Noah’s preservation; and 
Diodorus, .or the writers, from whom he took it, 
have corrupted it but very little. Deucalion’s flood 
is a western expression; the Greeks indeed called 
the ancient flood, of which they had some imper¬ 
fect traditions, sometimes the flood of Ogyges, and 
sometimes of Deucalion ; but I cannot think, that 

1 Gen. ix, 20. 

J Ai$ S’xvra yevsciv sx Aio{ irxpzSeSo<r$zi, Six ro Soxsiv 
fj,srx rwv xWwv ev xxrx rov AsvxxXicuvx xaraxAuc/xw cpQxpi jvat 
xxi rerss re; xxprs;, xxi txerx njv siroy^oix'/ ttx\iv xvx<pvsvla$, 
am repei Ssvrspxv etiiQxvsizv rxvry/ viixptzi rs 0£» ■zuxp’ av- 
Qwroif. xx$’ Tjv sx ra Au$ x^pz ysve<r$xi rxXiv rsv ©soy rarov 
\j,vhMyavi. Diodor. lib. iii, sec. 62, p. 196. 

E 2 
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the name of Deucalion was ever in the ancient 
Indian antiquities; and the tradition itself, not 
being understood by the Greeks, is applied to the 
vine of Bacchus, instead of himself. For it was 
not the vine more than any other tree, but the vine- 
planter, who was so wonderfully preserved, as is 
hinted by this mythological tradition. I think I 
need offer no more upon this particular; for any 
one, who impartially weighs what I have already 
put together, will admit that Noah was the Indian 
Bacchus ; and that the heathen writers had at first 
short hints or memoirs, that after the deluge he 
came out ot the ark in the place I have formerly 
hinted near to India; that he lived and died in 
these countries, and that his name was famous 
amongst his posterity, for the many useful arts he 
taught them, and instructions he gave them, for 
their providing and using the conveniences of life; 
though w T e now have in the remains of these 
writers little more than this and a few other fabu¬ 
lous relations about him. The particular which 
Diodorus mentions, that Bacchus went out of the 
West into India with an army, is a fiction of some 
western writer : no western king or army ever con¬ 
quered India, before Alexander the Great; for Se- 
miramis only made some unsuccessful attempts 
towards it. And it is remarkable, that Diodorus 
himself was not assured of this fact; for he ex¬ 
pressly informs ns, that though the Egvptians 
contended that this Bacchus was a native of their 
country, yet the Indians, who ought to be al- 
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lowed to know their own history best, den^LW?^ \-\4> 
and asserted as positively, that Bacchus was origi¬ 
nally of their country 4 ; and that having invented 
and contrived the culture of the vine, he communi¬ 
cated the knowledge of the use of wine to the 
inhabitants of the other parts of the world. 

Noah lived three hundred and fifty years after 
the flood 5 , and died about the time when Abra¬ 
ham was born. He began to be a husbandman 
and planted a vineyard 6 soon after the flood ; he 
was the first that obtained leave for men to eat the 
living creatures 7 ; and, by teaching this, and putting 
his children upon the study and practice of plant¬ 
ing and agriculture, he laid the first foundation for 
raising a plentiful maintenance for great numbers 
of people in the several parts of the world. It is 
very probable that men, whilst they were but few, 
lived a ranging and unsettled life, moving up 
nnd down, killing such of the wild beasts of the 
field, or fowls of the air, as they liked for food, or 
which came in their way; and gathering such fruits 
of the earth, as the wild trees or uncultivated fields 
spontaneously offered 8 . But when mankind came 
to multiply, this course of life must grow very in- 


* Diodorus, lib. iv, p. 210. 5 Gen. ix, 29. 

6 Ver. 20. 7 Gen. ix; see vol. i, b. ii. 

* See Ovid. Metam. Fab. 3. 

Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatis, 
Arbuteos foetus, montanaque fraga legebant, 
Cornaque & in duris haerentia mora rubetis; 

Et quae deciderant patula Jovis arbore glandes. 
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convenient; therefore Noah, as his children in¬ 
creased, taught them how to live a settled life, and 
by tilling the ground increase the quantity of pro¬ 
vision, which the earth could produce, that hereby 
they might live comfortably, without breaking in 
upon one another’s plenty. At what particular 
time Noah instructed his children to form civil 
societies, we cannot certainly say; but I imagine, 
it might be about the time when the persons who 
travelled to Shinaar 9 left him ; and that they left 
him, because they were not willing to come 
into the measures, and submit to the appointments 
which he made for those who remained with him. 
These men perhaps thought, that the necessity of 
tilling the ground was occasioned only by too 
many living too near each other ; and that, if they 
separated and travelled, the earth could still afford 
them sufficient nourishment, without the labour of 
tilth and culture; and this notion very probably 
brought them to Shinaar. 

Diodorus Siculus has given us such an acount 
of the ancient Indian polity, as may lead us to con¬ 
jecture what steps Noah directed his children to 
take, in order to form nations and kingdoms 1 . 
The Chinese kingdom seems to stand upon these 
regulations even to this day; being, as they them¬ 
selves report, little different now from what it was 
when framed by their legislators, as they compute, 
above four thousand years ago. The ancient 


9 See b. ii. 


1 Lib. ii. 
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writers called all the most eastern nations by the 
name of India. They accounted India to be the 
largest of all the nations in the world 2 , nay, as 
large as all Asia besides 3 ; so that they took under 
that name a much larger tract than what is now 
called India, most probably all India, and what 
we now call China; for they extended it eastward 
to the Eastern Sea 4 , not meaning hereby what 
modern geographers call the Eastern Indian Ocean, 
but rather the great Indian Ocean, which washes 
upon the Philippine Isles. The ancients had no 
exact knowledge of these parts of the world, but 
thought that the land ran, in some parts, farther 
East than it is now supposed to do, and in others 
not so far; but still, as they all agreed to hound 
the earth everywhere with waters, according to 
Ovid, 


-Circumfluus humor 

Ultima possedit, solidumque cocrcuit orbem, 

so their Mare Eoum, or Eastern Sea, was that which 
terminated the extreme eastern countries, however 
imperfect a notion they had of their true situation ; 
and all the countries from Bactria up to this East¬ 
ern Ocean were their India. Though the ancient 
antiquities of the countries we now call India are 
quite lost or defaced, yet it is remarkable, that, if 


* Strabo, lib. ii. 

‘ Strabo, lib. ii, ubi sup. 


s Strabo, lib. xv. 
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we go farther East into China, to which so many 
incursions of the more western kingdoms and con¬ 
querors have not so frequently reached, or so much 
affected, we find great remains of what Diodorus 
calls the ancient Indian polity, and which very 
probably was derived from the appointments of 
Noah to his children. But let us inquire what 
these appointments probably w'ere. Now, 

The Indians are divided into seven different orders 
or sorts of men. Their first legislator considered 
what employments v 7 ere necessary to be under¬ 
taken and cultivated for the public welfare, and 
he appointed several sets or orders of men, that 
each art or employment might be duly taken 
care of, by those whose proper business it was 
to employ themselves in it. 1. Some w r ere ap¬ 
pointed to be philosophers and to study astro¬ 
nomy. Jn ancient times, men had no way of 
knowing w r hen to sow or till their grounds, but by 
observing the rising and setting of particular stars ; 
for they had no calendar for many ages, nor had 
they divided the year into a set of months; but 
the lights of heaven were, as Moses speaks, for 
signs to them, aud for seasons 5 , and for days, and 
for years. They gradually found by experience, 
that when such or such stars appeared, the seasons 
for the several parts of tillage were come ; and 
therefore found it very necessary to make the best 


5 Gen. i. 
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observations they could of the heavens, in order to 
cultivate the earth, so that they might expect the 
fruits in due season. That this was indeed the 
way which the ancients took to find out the proper 
seasons for the several parts of the husbandman’s 
employment is evident, both from Hesiod and Vir¬ 
gil. The seasons of the year were pretty well 
settled before Hesiod’s time, and ranch better be¬ 
fore that of Virgil; as may appear from Hesiod’s 
mentioning the several seasons of spring, summer, 
and winter, and the names of some particular 
months. But both these poets have given several 
specimens of the ancient directions for sowing and 
tillage, which men at first were not directed to 
perform in this or that month, or season of the 
year: for the$e were not so early observed or 
settled, hut upon the rising or setting of particular 
stars. Thus Hesiod advises to reap and plough by 
the rising and setting ol the Pleiades 6 , to cut wood 
by the dog-star 7 , and to prune vines by the rising 
of Arcturus. And thus Virgil lays it down for 
a general rule, that it was as necessary for the 
countryman as for the sailor to observe the stars 8 ; 
and gives various directions for husbandry and 
tillage in the ancient way, forming rules for the 
times of performing the several parts of husbandry 
from the lights of heaven. Men had hut little 
notion of the seasons of the year, whilst they did 

* Hesiod Epywv xai Yi^spm, lib. ii. 7 Id. ibid. 

* Virgil. Georg, lib. i. 
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not know what the true length of the year was ; or 
at least, they must after a few years’ revolutions be 
led into great mistakes about them. About a thou¬ 
sand years passed after the flood, before the most 
accurate observers of the stars in any nation were 
able to guess at the true length of the year, with¬ 
out mistaking above five days 9 in the length of it ; 
and in some nations they mistook more, and found 
out their mistake later. Now it is easy to see, 
what fatal mismanagement such ignorance as this 
would, in six or eight years time, introduce into 
our agriculture, if we really thought summer and 
winter should come about five or six day's sooner 
every year than their real revolution. And I 
think, that they who first attempted to till the 
ground must do it with great uncertainty; and 
perhaps occasion many of the famines, which were 
so frequent in ancient times, being not well 
apprised of the true course of the seasons, and 
therefore tilling and sowing in unseasonable times, 
and in an improper manner. They observed in a 
little time that the stars appeared in different 
positions at different times; and, by trying experi¬ 
ments, they came to guess under what star, so to 
speak, this or that grain was to be sown and 
reaped; and thus by degrees fixed good rules for 
their Geoponics, before they attained a just and 
adequate notion of the revolution of the year. But 
then it is obvious, that any one who could give 


9 Prcf. to vol. i. 
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instructions in this matter, must be highly esteemed, 
being most importantly useful in every kingdom. 
And since no one was able to give these instruc¬ 
tions, unless be spent much time in carefully making- 
all sorts of observations (the best that could be 
made at first being but very imperfect), it seems 
highly reasonable that every king should set 
apart and encourage a number of diligent stu¬ 
dents, to cultivate these studies with all possible 
industry; and agreeably hereto, they paid great 
honours to these astronomers in Egypt, and at 
Babylon, and in every other country where tillage 
was attempted with any prudence or success. 
Noah must be well apprised of the usefulness of 
this study, having lived six hundred years before 
the flood; and was without doubt well acquainted 
with all the arts of life which had been invented 
in the first world, [of which the observation of the 
stars had been one; 1 so that he could not only ap¬ 
prise his children of the necessity, but also put 
them into some method of prosecuting these stu¬ 
dies. 

Another set of men were to make it their whole 
business to till the ground; and a third sort to 
keep and order the cattle, to chase and kill such 
of the beasts as would be noxious to mankind, or 
destroy the tillage, and incommode the husband¬ 
man j and to take, and tame, and feed such as 
might be proper for food or service. A fourth set 
of men were appointed to be artificers, to employ 
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themselves in making all sorts of weapons for war, 
and instruments for tillage, and to supply the 
whole community in general with all utensils and 
furniture. A fifth set were appointed for the arts 
of war, to exercise themselves in arms, to be always 
ready to suppress intestine tumults and disorders, 
or repel foreign invasions and attacks, whenever 
ordered for either service; and this their standing 
force was very numerous, for it was almost equal 
to the number of the tillers of the ground. A sixth 
sort were the Ephori, or overseers of the kingdom, 
a set of persons employed to go over every part of 
the king’s dominions, examining the affairs and ma¬ 
nagement of the subjects, in order to report what 
might be amiss, that proper measures might be 
taken to correct and amend it. And lastly, they 
had a set of the wisest persons to assist the king as 
his council, and to be employed, either as magis¬ 
trates or officers to command his armies, or in go¬ 
verning and distributing justice amongst his peo¬ 
ple. The ancient Indians were, as Diodorus tells 
us, divided into these seven different orders or sorts 
of men ; and the Chinese polity, according to the 
best accounts we have, varies but little in substance 
from these institutions; and, according to Le 
Compte, it was much the same when first settled as 
it is now, and therefore very probably Noah formed 
such a plan as this for the first kingdoms. The 
Chinese say, that Fohi their first king reigned over 
them one hundred and fifteen years ; therefore sup- 
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posing Noah to be this Fohi l , he began to reign 
in China one hundred and fifteen years before his 
death, i. e. a. m. IS91, for Noah was born a. m. 
IO06 2 , and he lived nine hundred and fifty years 3 ; 
therefore, according to this account, we may well 
allow the truth of what they say, that their go¬ 
vernment was first settled about four thousand years 
ago. If we begin the Christian sera, with arch¬ 
bishop Usher, a. m. 4004, this present year, 1/27? 
will be a. m. 5731 ; and the interval between this 
year, and that in which Noah first reigned in 
China, is three thousand eight hundred and forty 
years. But we are not to suppose that Noah 
began the first kingdom which he erected in 
China. He came out of the ark three hundred 
and fifty years before his death 4 , he settled in 
China but one hundred and fifteen, and it is 
most probable that he acted in these countries 
as Mizraim did in Egypt. He directed his chil¬ 
dren to form societies, first in one place, and 
then in another; and he might begin in countries 
not so far East as China, at the time when part of 
his descendants removed westward towards Shinaar, 
about a.m. 1736 5 . Now, if we date the rise of the 
kingdoms founded by Noah about this time, it will 
in truth be very near four thousand years ago; so 
that there seems upon the whole but very little 
mistake in the Chinese account. They only report 
things done by Noah before he was, strictly speak¬ 
ing, their king; but hardly before he had per- 

1 See vol. i, b. ii. 6 Vol. i, b. i. 3 Gen. ix, 2|9. 

♦ lb. ver. 2S. 5 See vol. i, b. ii. 
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formed those very things in places adjacent and 
bordering upon them. Some remarks may be added 
before F dismiss this account of the plan, upon 
which it seems so probable, that Noah erected the 
first kingdoms. And, 

I. The king in these nations had the sole pro¬ 
perty of all the lands in the kingdom. All the 
land, says Diodorus 6 7 8 , was the king’s, and the 
husbandmen paid rent for their lands to the king, 
rrjg reXstn rio |3a <n\ei ; and he adds 

farther, that no private person could be the owner 
of any land; and even still the lands in China 7 
are held by soccage, and the persons who have the 
use of them pay duties and contributions for them. 

Now these began very early, or rather were at 
first appointed; for, 2, according to Diodorus, 
over and above the rent, the ancient Indians paid 
a fourth part of the product of their ground to the 
king; and with the income arising hence, the king 
maintained the soldiers, the magistrates, the officers, 
the students of astronomy, and the artificers who 
were employed for the public 8 . The ground rent, 
as I might call it, of the lands seems to have been 
the king’s patrimony, and the additional or income 
tax was appointed for the public service. 3. They 
had a law against slavery 9 ; for no person amongst 
them could absolutely lose his freedom, and be- 

6 Lib. ii, sec. 39, p. 88, ed. lihodoman. 

7 Le Compte, p. 218, ed. 1097. 

8 Diodor. Sic. ubi sup. 

•. Diodor. lib. ii, sec. 39, p. 88, ed khod. N eyouiSsfyreu 
a'jrois Suhov fir^svx ro •ffaparta.v siren. 
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come a bondsman. Many of the heathen writers 
thought, that this was an original institution in the 
first laws of mankind. Lucian says, that there 
was such an appointment in the days of Saturn 1 , 
L e. in the first ages ; and Athenaeus observes, that 
the Babylonians, Persians, as well as the Greeks, 
and divers other nations, celebrated annually a sort 
of Saturnalia, or feasts instituted most probably in 
commemoration of the original state of freedom, 
in which men lived before servitude was intro¬ 
duced 2 ; and as Moses revived several of Noah’s 
institutions, so there are appointments in the law 
to preserve the freedom of the Israelites 3 . 4. We 
do not find any national priests appointed in the 
original institutions of these nations. This I think 
a very remarkable particular; because we have 
early mention of the priests, in the accounts-we 
have of many other nations. In Egypt they were 
an order of the first rank, and had a considerable 
share of the lands in the time of Joseph; accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus, they had the third part of the 
whole land of Egypt settled upon them 4 . Diony¬ 
sius of Halicarnassus has given us the institutions 
of Romulus, and of Numa, for the establishing the 
Roman priesthood ; and in the times of Plato 4 
and Aristotle 6 , though the political writers were 

1 Lucian, in Saturnal. 

* Athenaeus Deipnos. lib. xiv, p. 639. 

3 Lcviiicus xxv, et in loc. al. 

4 Diodor. Sic. lib. i, sec. 73, p. 47, ed. Rhodoman. 

s Lib. ii, Rom. Antiq. 

6 De Repub. lib. vii, c. 8. 
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not unanimous bow they were to be created, yet 
they were agreed, that an established priesthood 
was necessary in every state or kingdom. But the 
ancient Indians, according to Diodorus, had ori¬ 
ginally no such order. Diodorus indeed says, that 
the philosophers were sent for by private persons 
of their acquaintance, to their sacrifices and fune¬ 
rals, being esteemed persons much in favour with 
the gods, and of great skill in the ceremonies to he 
performed on such occasions 7 . But we must ob¬ 
serve, that they were sent for, not as priests to sa¬ 
crifice, but as learned and good men, able to in¬ 
struct the common unlearned people bow to pay 
their worship to the Deity in the best manner. 
Therefore Diodorus justly distinguishes, and calls 
the part they performed on these occasions, not 
Xs<T8gy<a, which would have been the proper term 
had they been priests for the people, but inroopyia, 
because they only assisted them on these occasions 8 . 
It will be asked, how came these nations to have 
no national priests appointed, as there were in 
some other kingdoms ? I answer; God originally 
appointed who should he the priest to every family, 
or to any number of families when assembled to¬ 
gether, namely the first born or eldest 9 ; and as no 
man could justly take this honour to himself, but 

7 Lib. ii, sec. 32, p. 125. His words are, oi <pt\o<ro<poi - 

irapaXa^x'/ovlxt in to rwv tfoovv eig re raj sv rcu fiiw Ounces x.at 
eig raj riuv TereXevryxoruj-/ en^eXeixf, wj ©soij yeyovoreg rspov- 
qnXerciTOi, xcu urepi Ttuv ev Acs pMXirx epireipws eypvhs. 

* Dioilor. Sic. ibid. » See vol. i, b. v. 
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lie that was called or appointed by God to itand 
as God gave no farther directions in this matter 
until he appointed the priesthood of Aaron for the 
children of Israel; so Noah had no authority to 
make constitutions in this matter, but was himself 
the priest to all his children, and each of his sons 
to their respective families in the same manner, as 
before civil societies were erected. This I think 
must have been the true reason for their having no 
established priests originally in these nations. And 
from this circumstance, as well as from those be¬ 
fore-mentioned, 1 imagine, 5. That civil govern¬ 
ment was in these kingdoms built upon the foun¬ 
dation of paternal authority. Noah was the father, 
the priest, and became the king of all his people ; 
which was an easy transition ; for who could pos¬ 
sibly have authority to set up against him ? It is 
not likely that his children who continued with 
him would not readily obey his orders, and rank 
themselves in political life according to his appoint¬ 
ment. At his death the priesthood descended to 
the eldest son, and the rule and authority of civil 
governor followed of course ; for how could it well 
be otherwise? Something extraordinary must hap¬ 
pen before any particular person would attempt 
to set himself above one, to whom his religion had 
in some measure subjected him: therefore the 
eldest son at the father’s death being the only 
person who could of right be priest to his brethren 

1 Hebrews y, 4. 

VOL. II. T 
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and their children, unto him only must be their 
desire, and he must be the only person who could 
without difficulty and opposition rule over them. 
This method of erecting governments is so easy and 
natural, that some very learned writers cannot con¬ 
ceive how civil government could possibly be raised 
upon any other foundation. However, the most 
convincing evidences against their opinion will 
appear, when we come to examine the kingdoms 
erected by the men who lived at, and dispersed 
from, the land of Shinaar. It is natural to think, 
that Noah formed his children, who lived under 
him, in this method. And if he had even divided 
the world between his three sons, as some writers 
have without any reason supposed, giving Afric 
to Ham, Europe to Japbet, and placing Shem in 
Asia, he no doubt would have instructed them to 
observe this method all over the world. But how 
can we imagine that Noah ever thought of making 
any other division of the world, than merely to 
direct his children to remove and separate from one 
another, when they found it inconvenient to live 
together? He taught them a method by which 
many families might join, and make their numbers 
of use and service to the whole community; but 
they who would not follow his directions took 
their own way, and travelled to a place far distant, 
where they afterward settled upon different max¬ 
ims, and at different times, as accidental circum¬ 
stances directed and contributed to it. But, 6. 
By supposing that Noah founded the eastern king- 
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doms of India and China upon the model I have 
mentioned, we see clearly how these nations came 
to be so potent and able to resist all attacks made 
upon them ; as Ninus and Semiramis experienced, 
when they attempted to invade and over-run 
them 2 . If Noah appointed a soldiery in each of 
these kingdoms almost as numerous as their hus¬ 
bandmen, and they began to form and exercise 
themselves so early as about a. m. 1736; since it 
appears that Ninus did not invade Bactria and 
India until almost three hundred years after this 
time; these nations must, before he invaded them, 
have become very considerable for their military 
strength, and far superior to any armies that could 
come from Shinaar. 7* The supposing these king¬ 
doms to differ very little at present in their consti¬ 
tution, from what they were at their first settlement, 
is very consistent with the accounts we have of their 
present letters and language. In both these they 
seem to have made very little or no improvement 3 , 
but have adhered very strictly to their first rudi¬ 
ments ; and why may we not very justly suppose 
that they have been equally tenacious of their origi¬ 
nal settlement and constitution ? But let us now 
come to the nations and governors, which arose 
from and in the land of Shinaar. 

Nimrod was the first of them. Polybius has 
conjectured, that the first kings in the world 

a See vol. i. b. iv. 3 Ibid. b. ii; b. iv. 

F 2 
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obtained their dominion by being superior to all 
others in strength and courage 4 ; and it very evi¬ 
dently appears, that this was the foundation of 
Nimrod’s authority. He was a mighty hunter, and 
from hence he began to be a mighty one in the 
earth 5 . When the confusion of tongues caused 
the builders of Babel to separate, they must have 
known that it was necessary not to break into very 
small companies; for if they had, the wild beasts 
would have been too hard for them. Plato thinks, 
that mankind in the first ages lived up and down, 
one here and another there, until the fear of the 
wild beasts compelled them to unite in bodies for 
their preservation 6 . This does not seem to be 
true in fact; for mankind always from the begin¬ 
ning lived in some sort of companies ; and the 
beasts, which in time became wild and ravenous, 
do not appear to have been so at first, or at least 
not knowing the strength of man, they were not so 
ready to assault him : but the fear of man, and the 
dread of man was upon them 7 . And mankind, in the 
ages before the flood, tamed them, or reduced them 
to a great degree; which is evident both from Noah’s 
being able to get all sorts of living creatures into his. 

* Polybius, lib. vi, p. 361. s Gen. x, 8, 9. 

6 O VTW Ss Trtxpscrxeva<ru,syoi oi xar ccc^as avSpwtfoi, wxov 
tr&ogaSyy iroXsts Ss ex rpaur airwXX'jvro tsv vmo rur/ Sfygiuty, 
Six ro Kxv'la.’xyj avtwv xrSsvss'epoi sivxr rj Sr^mpyixi) 
avfois zapos fisv rpoQyv ixxvy jSoTjSo; r t v, rpog Ss toy ruy 
ptwv itoXspov evSevjf. Plato, in Protag. p. 224. 

7 Gen. ix, 2. 
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ark, and from its being capable of containing some of 
every kind and species. But after the flood, near 
a hundred years had passed before any human 
inhabitant had come to dwell in these countries; 
and the beasts, which might have roved hither, had 
had time to multiply in great numbers, and to con¬ 
tract a wild and savage nature, and prodigious 
fierceness; so that it could not he safe for indi¬ 
viduals, or very small companies of men, to hazard 
themselves amongst them. But Nimrod taught his 
followers how they might attempt to conquer and 
reduce them ; and being a man pf superior strength, 
as well as courage, it was as natural for the rest of 
the company to follow him as their captain, or 
leader, as it is, to use Polybius’s comparison 8 , for 
the cattle to follow the stoutest and strongest in 
the herd. And when he was thus become their 
captain, he quickly became their judge in all 
debates which might arise, and their ruler and 
director in all the affairs and offices of civil life 9 . 
In a little time he turned his thoughts from hunt¬ 
ing to building cities, and endeavoured to instruct 
those, who had put themselves under him, in the 
best and most commodious ways of living J ; hut 
whoever considers what age he could be of, when 

* Lib. vi, sec. iii, p- 631. 

9 0rav 0 trpoes-ufS peyirqv fovocfiiv syuv aet owe- 

tfi<TX Jr ! I'M* urpoetpwevois xara raj rwv nroXXwv StaAe^j, xsu 
rots virorarro^evon Siacys^rixof eivai ra xar’ a£iav exa rots' 
a* en rvjv /3»av SiSiots;, rij os yvutu.r) E-jSoKSvre; vir^Tarlovrat, 
•xsu (rvcrcruiZuci rijv ctpjQ jv aura. Polyb. Histor. lib. vi, sec, 

» See vol. i, b. 
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he began to be a ruler % and the hint which Moses 
gives of his hunting, must think it most reason¬ 
able to found his dominion upon his strength and 
valour, which certainly was the cause of his first 
rise. In the early ages a large stature, and pro¬ 
digious strength were the most engaging qualifica¬ 
tions to raise men to be commanders and kings. 
We read in Aristotle 3 , that the Ethiopians an- 
cientij chose persons of the largest stature to be 
their kings; and though Saul was made king of 
Israel by the special appointment of God, yet it 
appears to have been no inconsiderable circum¬ 
stance in the eyes of his people, that he was a 
choice and goodly young man : and there was not 
among the children of Israel a goodlier person than 
he : from his shoulders and upward he was higher 
than any of the people \ Polybius remarks, that 
whenever experience convinced them, that other 
qualifications besides strength and a warlike dispo¬ 
sition were necessary for the people’s happiness, 
then they chose persons of the greatest prudence 
and wisdom for their governors 5 ; which seems to 
have been the fact in the land of Shinaar, when 
Nimrod died, and Belus was made king after his 
decease 6 . 

All the kingdoms, which were raised by the men 
of Shinaar, were not built upon this foundation. 
Nimrod began as a captain, his subjects being at 

0 See vol. i, b. iv. 

3 Aristot. de Repub. lib. iv, c. 4. 4 1 Sam. ix, 2. 

5 Polyb. lib. vi, c. 5. « See vol. i, b. iv. 
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first only soldiers under him; but probably some 
other societies began in the order of masters and 
servants. Some wise and understanding men, who 
knew how to contrive methods for tilling and cul¬ 
tivating the ground, for managing cattle, and for 
pruning and planting fruit trees, and preserving 
and using the fruits, took into their families and 
promised to provide for such as would become 
their servants, and be subject to their direction. 
Servitude is very justly defined by the Civilians to 
be a state of subjection contra naturam 7 , very dif¬ 
ferent from and contrary to the natural rights of 
mankind ; and they endeavour to qualify the asser¬ 
tion of Aristotle 8 , who thought that some persons 
were by nature designed for servitude. The es¬ 
tablished politics of all nations, with which Aris¬ 
totle was acquainted, could hardly fail to bias him 
in this opinion. We have now a truer sense of 
things than to think, that God has made some 
persons to be slaves and the mere property of 
others. God has indeed given different abilities 
both of mind and body to different men. Some 
are best able by their powers of mind to invent and 
contrive, and others more fit to execute with 
strength those designs, which are, by the directions 
of other people, marked out and contrived for 
them. In this way all mankind are made service¬ 
able to one another, without absolute dominion in 
some, or slavery in others; which is fully experi- 


7 Justinian. Institut. lib. i, tit. 3. 


* Politic, lib. i, c. 5 
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enced in Christian kingdoms. Busbequius 9 , a very 
ingenious writer, queries much, whether the abo¬ 
lishing servitude has been advantageous to the 
public; but I cannot think what he has said for 
his opinion is at all conclusive. The grandeur of 
particular persons may be greater, where they are 
surrounded with multitudes of slaves ; but a com- 
munitv, which consists of none but citizens, is in a 
better capacity to procure and improve the advan¬ 
tages, which arise from government and society; 
such a body is, I may say, politically alive in all 
its parts and members, and every individual has a 
real interest of its own depending in the public 
good. As to all the inconveniences arising from, 
or miscarriages of the low vulgar people ; not their 
liberty, but an abuse of it is the cause of them, and 
they may be as easily taught to be good citizens in 
their stations, as good servants. Now this sense 
of things prevailed in the parts were Noah settled 1 ; 
but his children, who left him and travelled to Shi- 
naar, quickly fell into other politics. At the time 
of the confusion of tongues, they had practised or 
cultivated but few arts to provide for the necessa¬ 
ries of life. They had travelled from Ararat to 
Shinaar, and engaged in a wild project to little 
purpose of building a tower, but had not laid any 

9 Epist. 3. 

1 Diodorus Siculus says of the ancient Indians, that they 
every one took care, eXeudepov vmxpyovlx rijy nrorijra rij xzv ev 
tfx<rr ms yxp vmEpsysiv pj0’ vsjcnriitlew aAAeif, 

j tpxrisrov e%eiv (3iov argo$ cutavas ra$ vre%is'x<ret$. 
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wise schemes for a settled life. But when they re¬ 
solved to till the earth, it naturally occurred that 
those, who knew how to manage and direct in 
ordering the ground, should take under their care 
those who were not so skilful, and provide for 
them, employing them to work under their direc¬ 
tion. Husbandry, in the early days, before the 
seasons were known, was, as I have said, very 
imperfect, and there were but few whom we can 
suppose to have had much skill in it; so that those 
who had, must everywhere have as many hands at 
their disposal as they knew how to employ, and 
were soon attended with a great number of ser¬ 
vants. It is very evident, that the heads of Abra¬ 
ham’s family acquired servants in this manner very 
early; for Abraham hirnself, though perhaps the 
greatest part of his father’s house remained at 
Haran 2 , and some part were gone with Lot 3 , before 
he had lived half his life, was master of three hun¬ 
dred and eighteen servants ; nay they were (Cha- 
nikei) trained servants 4 or brought up to be war¬ 
riors. He had probably many others besides these, 
and all these were born in his house 5 , and he had 
others bought with his money 6 ; from whence it 
appears plainly, that servitude arose very early 
amongst these men. The confusion of tongues 
broke all their measures of living together; and 
they had lived a wandering life, without cultivating 


* Gen. xl, 31. 
8 Ibid. 


3 Gen. xiii. 
c Gen. xvii, 27. 


« Gen. xiv. 14- 
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any useful arts to provide themselves a livelihood. 
So when they came to settle, the unskilful multi¬ 
tude fonnd it their best way to take the course 
which Posidonius the Stoic mentions ; to become 
voluntary servants to others, obliging themselves 
to be at their command, bargaining to receive the 
necessaries of life for it; e&eXov h' oiveu [u<r§8 iraq 
avTotg xara^sveiv exi <riTiois, says Eubulus 7 . They 
knew not how to provide themselves food and rai¬ 
ment, and were therefore desirous to submit to 
masters, who could provide these things for them. 
It was no easy thing for men of little genius and 
low parts to live independent in those early days; 
therefore multitudes of people thought it far safer 
to live under the care and provision of those who 
knew how to manage than to set up for themselves. 
They thought, like Chalinus in Plautus, who would 
not part with the person promised him in marriage, 
though he might have had his liberty for her; but 
replied to his master, Liber si sim , meo periculo 
vivam , mine vivo tuo 8 . He was well contented 
with his condition ; a security of having necessa¬ 
ries was in his opinion a full recompence for all 
the inconveniences of a servile state. Many fami¬ 
lies were raised in this manner, perhaps, amongst 
Nimrod’s subjects; some of whom, when they 
thought themselves in a condition for it, removed 
from under him, and planted kingdoms in coun- 


7 Grotios de Jure Belli et Pacis, lib. ii, c. v, sec. 27. 

8 Plautus Casina, Act. ii, Seen. 4. 
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tries at a distance. Thus Asliur went out of his 
land into Assyria, and with his followers built 
cities there 9 ; and many other leading men, who 
had never been subject to him, formed companies 
in this manner, and planted them in places where 
they chose to settle. Abraham had a very nume^ 
rous company, before he had a paternal right to 
govern any one person ; for he was not the eldest 
son of his father 1 ; nor was he the father of one 
child, when he led his men to fight with the king 
of Elam and his confederates 2 . Thus Esau, w'ho 
had but five sons by his three wives, besides some 
daughters 3 , though he did not marry nor attempt 
to settle in the world until he was forty years 
old, had, before he was a hundred, when he went 
to meet Jacob on his return from Laban, a family 
so numerous, as to afford him four hundred 
men to attend him upon any expedition 4 , and 
with these and the iucrease of them, his children 
made themselves dukes, and in time kings of 
Edom *. 

Thus it is certain that kingdoms were raised 
by men of prudence and sagacity, in taking and 
providing for a number of servants. Sometimes a 
very potent kingdom arose from several of these 
families agreeing to settle under the direction of 
him who had the superior family at the time of 
their settlement, or was best able to manage for the 

9 Gen. x, 11. * Vol. i, b. v. 7 Gen. xiv. 

3 Gen. xxxvi. * Gen. xxxiii, 1. s Gen. xxxvi. 
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public welfare. At other times one family became 
a kingdom, nay, and sometimes one family branched 
and divided itself iuto several little nations; for 
thus there were twelve princes descended from Ish- 
mael*. In all these cases, the first masters of the 
families began with a few servants, increased 
them by degrees, and in time their servants grew 
too numerous to be contained in one and the same 
family with their masters; and when they did so, 
their masters appointed them a way of living, 
which should not intirely free them from subjec¬ 
tion, but yet give them some liberty and property 
of their own. Eumajus in Homer, the keeper of 
Ulysses’s cattle, had a little house, a wife and fa¬ 
mily, and perquisites, so as to have wherewith to 
entertain a stranger in a manner suitable to the 
condition of a servant 7 , whose business was to ma¬ 
nage his masters cattle, and supply his table from 
the produce. Tacitus 3 informs us, that the ser¬ 
vants of the ancient Germans lived in this man¬ 
ner; who were not employed in domestic at¬ 
tendance, but had their several houses and fa¬ 
milies; and the owner of the substance committed 
to their care required from them a quantity of corn, 
a number of cattle, or such clothing or commo¬ 
dities as he had occasion for. At first a family 
could wander like that of Abraham ; but by degrees 
it must multiply to too great a bulk to be so 
moveable or manageable; and then the master or 

• Gen. xvii, 20, xxv, 16. 7 Odyss. lib. xiv, 

♦ Lib. de monbus Germanorum. 
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bead of it suffered little families to grow up under 
him, planting them here and there within the ex¬ 
tent of his possessions, and reaping from their la¬ 
bours a large and plentiful provision for his own 
domestics. In time, when the number of these fa¬ 
milies encreased, he would want inspectors or 
overseers of his servants in their several employ¬ 
ments ; and by degrees the grandeur and wealth 
of the master increased, and the privileges of the 
servants grew with it. Heads of families became 
kings, and their houses, together with the near ha¬ 
bitations of their domestics, became cities; then 
their servants, in their several occupations and em¬ 
ployments, became wealthy and considerable sub¬ 
jects ; and the inspectors or overseers of them be¬ 
came ministers of state, and managers of the pub¬ 
lic affairs of kingdoms. If we consider the ancient 
tenures of land in many nations, we shall find 
abundant reason to suppose that the property of 
subjects in divers kingdoms began from this origin. 
Kings, or planters of countries, employed their 
servants to till the ground; and in time both the 
masters and servants grew rich and increased; the 
masters gave away their land to their servants, re¬ 
serving only to themselves portions of the pro¬ 
duct, or some services from those who occupied 
them. Thus servants became tenants, and tenants 
in time became owners, and owners held their 
lands under various tenures, daily emerging into 
more and more liberty; and in length of time 
getting quit of all the burden, and even almost 
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of the very marks of servitude, with which estates 
were at first encumbered. There may, I think, 
be many reasons assigned for thinking that the 
kingdom of Assyria, first founded by Ashur, the 
kingdom of the Medes, and particularly that of 
Persia, as well as other kingdoms, remarkably sub¬ 
ject by their most ancient constitutions to despotic 
authority, were at first raised upon these founda¬ 
tions. And perhaps the kingdoms of the Philis¬ 
tines, governed by Abiinelech in Abraham’s time, 
was of the same sort; for that king seems to have 
had the property of all the land of Philistia, when 
he gave Abraham leave to live where he would 9 , 
for Abimelech’s subjects seem everywhere to be 
called his servants 1 ; and his fear and concern 
about Abraham was not upon account of his peo¬ 
ple, but of himself, and of his son’s son 2 . In the 
days of Isaac, when he went into the land of the 
Philistines to sojourn, about a hundred years after 
the time when Abraham lived there, the Philis¬ 
tines seem from servants to have become subjects, 
in the way I have before mentioned, and accord¬ 
ingly Moses’s style about them is altered. The 
persons who in Abraham’s time were called Abi- 
melech’s servants 3 , were in Isaac’s time called 
Abimelech’s people 4 , or the men of Gerar 5 , or the 
Philistines 6 , or the herdsmen of Gerar. In Abra¬ 
ham’s time the kingdom of Philistia was in its in- 


? Gen. xx, 15. 

9 Ver. 23. 

4 Chap, xxvi, ver. 11. 


* Ver. 8 , and xxi, 25. 

3 Gen. xx, 8, and xxi, 25. 

5 Ver. 7. 6 Ver. 14. 
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fancy; in Isaac’s days, the king and his servants 
with him were in a better condition 7 . 

Most of the kingdoms in and near Canaan seem 
to have been originally so constituted, that the 
people in them had great liberty and power. One 
would almost think that the children of Heth had 
no king, when Abraham petitioned them for a 
burying place 8 ; for he did not make his address to 
a particular person, hut stood up and lowed himself 
to the people of the land, even to the children of 
Heth 9 . And when Ephron and he bargained, 
their agreement Was ratified by a popular council 1 . 
If Heth was king of this country, his people had a 
great share in the administration. Thus it was 
at Shechem, where Hamor was king; the prince 
determined nothing wherein the public was con¬ 
cerned, without communing with the men of his 
city about it 2 . The kingdom of Egypt was not at 
first founded upon despotic authority; where the 
king had his estates or patrimony, the priests had 
their lands, and the common people had their pa¬ 
trimony independent of both. Thus we read of 
the land of Rameses 3 , which was the king’s land, 
so called from a king of that name 4 . The priests 

7 I need not observe that Abimelech seems to be a proper 
name for the kings of Philistia, as Pharaoh was for those of 
Egypt. And Phicol was so likewise for one employed in the 
post which the persons so named enjoyed. 

8 Gen. xxiii. 9 Ver, 7. * Ver. 10, 13. 

a Chap, xxxiv, 20, 24-. 3 Chap, xlvii, 11. 

* Rameses was the eighteenth king of Lower Egypt, accord¬ 
ing to Sir J. Marsham, from Syncellus, p. 20. 
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had their lands, which they did not sell to Joseph 5 ; 
and that the people had lands independent of the 
crown is evident from the purchases which Joseph 
made 6 . For we may conclude from these pur¬ 
chases, that Pharaoh had no power to raise taxes 
upon his subjects to increase his own revenue, 
until he had bought the original right, which 
each private person had in his possessions, for 
this Joseph did for him; and when this was 
done, Joseph raised the crown a very ample 
revenue, by granting all the lands, reserving a 
fifth part of the product to be paid to the king 7 . 
We may observe likewise that the people of Egypt 
well understood the distinction between subjects and 
servants; for when they came to sell their land, 
they offered to sell themselves too; and desired 
Joseph, saying, buy us and our land , and we and 
our land will be servants unto Pharaoh*. Diodorus 
Siculus has given a full and true account of the 
ancient Egyptian constitution 9 ; where he says the 
land was divided into three parts. 1. One part 
was the priest’s, with which they provided all sa¬ 
crifices, and maintained all the ministers of re¬ 
ligion. 2. A second part was the king’s, to sup¬ 
port his court and family, and supply expenses for 
wars, if they should happen; and he remarks, that 
the king having so ample an estate, raised no taxes 
upon his subjects. 3. The remainder of the land 

5 Gen. xlvii, 22, 26. 6 Ver. 19, 20, 

7 Vei\ 24. * Ver. 18. 

3 Diodor. Sic. lib. i, sec. 72, 73, &c., p. 66. 
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Was divided amongst the subjects, whom Diodorus 
calls soldiers, not making a distinction, because 
soldiers and subjects in most nations were the 
same; and it was the ancient practice for all that 
held lands in a kingdom, to go to war when oc¬ 
casion required. He says, likewise, that there 
were three other orders of men in the kingdom, 
husbandmen, shepherds, and artificers; but these 
were not, strictly speaking, citizens of the king¬ 
dom, but servants or tenants, or workmen to those 
who were the owners of the lands and cattle. 
When Mizraim led his followers into Egypt, it is 
most probable that many considerable persons 
joined their families and went with him; and 
these families being independent, until they agreed 
upon a coalition for their common advantage, it 
is natural to think, that they agreed upon a plan 
which might gratify every family, and its de¬ 
scendants, with a suitable property, which they 
might improve as their own. Herodotus gives 
an account of the Egyptian polity 1 ; where he 
says, that the Egyptians were divided into seven 
orders of men ; but he takes in the tillers of the 
ground or husbandmen, the artificers, and the 
shepherds, who were at first only servants em¬ 
ployed by the masters of the families to whom 
they belonged, and not free subjects of the king¬ 
dom ; and adds an order of seamen, which must 
be of later date. Herodotus’s account might per¬ 
haps be true respecting their constitution, in times 
8 Lib, ii, c. 163, &c. 

VOL. II. G 
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much later than those of which I am treating 
There is one thing very remarkable in the first 
polity of kingdoms ; namely, that the legislators 
paid a surprising deference to the paternal autho¬ 
rity, or jurisdiction which fathers were thought to 
have over their children, and were extremely cau¬ 
tious how they made any state-laws which might 
affect it. When Romulus had framed the Ro¬ 
man constitution, he did not attempt to limit 
the powers which parents were thought to have 
over their children; so that, as Dionysius of Ha¬ 
licarnassus observes, a father had full power, 
either to imprison, or enslave, or to sell, or to in¬ 
flict the severest corporal punishments upon, or to 
kill his son, even though the son at that very time 
was in the highest employments of the state, and 
bore his office with the greatest public applause 2 . 
And when Numa attempted to limit this extra¬ 
vagant power, he carried his limitation no farther 
than to appoint, that a son, if married with his 
father’s consent, should in some measure be freed 
from so unlimited a subjection. 

The first legislators cannot be supposed to have 
attempted any other improvements of their country, 
than what would naturally arise from agriculture, 
pasturage, and planting ; for traffic began in after¬ 
ages. Hence it soon appeared, that in fertile and 
open countries, they had abundance of people more 
than they could employ; for few hands would 
quickly learn to produce a maintenance for more 
* Dionys, Halicar. lib. ii, c. 26 , 27. 
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than was necessary for the tillage of the ground, 
or the care of the cattle. But in mountainous and 
woody countries, where fruitful and open plains 
were rarely met with, men multiplied faster than 
they cquld be maintained. Hence it came to pass 
that these countries commonly sent forth frequent 
colonies and plantations, when their inhabitants 
were so numerous, that their land could not bear 
them; i. e. could not produce a sufficient mainte¬ 
nance for them. But in more fruitful nations, 
where greater multitudes could be supported, the 
kings had at their command great bodies of men, 
and employed them either in raising prodigious 
buildings, or formed them into powerful armies. 
Tims in Egypt they built pyramids, at Babylon 
they encompassed the city with walls of an incre¬ 
dible height and thickness, and they conquered and 
brought into subjection all the nations round about 
them. 

The first kings laid no sort of tax upon their 
subjects, to maintain either soldiers or servants; for 
all the tribute they took was from strangers, and 
their own people were free. But they had in every 
country larger portions of land than their subjects, 
and whenever they conquered foreign kingdoms 
they encreased their revenue by laying an annual 
tribute or tax upon them. Ninus was the first king 
who took this course 3 ; he overran all his neigh¬ 
bours with bis armies, and obliged them to buy 

3 Justin, lib. i, c. 1. 

G 2 
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their peace by paying yearly such tribute as he 
thought fit to exact from them. The conquered 
nations, however free the subjects of them were at 
home, with regard to their own king, were yet 
justly said to be under the yoke of foreign servitude, 
and were looked upon by the king, who had con¬ 
quered them, as larger farms, to yield him such an 
annual product as he thought fit to set upon them; 
and the king and all the people of them, though 
they were commonly permitted to live according to 
their own laws, were yet reputed the conqueror’s 
servants. Thus the kings of Canaan, when they 
became tributary, were said to serve Chedorlaomer 4 ; 
and thus Xerxes, when Pythius the Lydian, pre¬ 
suming upon his being in great favour with the 
king, ventured to petition to have one of his son3 
excused from following the army, remonstrated to 
him, that he was his servant 5 . The Persians are 
frequently called by Cyrus in Xenophon AvSpeg 
Tlepo-ou, or men of Persia, the king's friends; 

and Xerxes keeps up in his answer to Pythius the 
same distinction, when he mentions that his chil¬ 
dren, his relations, his domestics, and then his 
natural subjects, whom he calls his went 

with him to the war. And dare you, says he, 
who are my servant, epos SsXoj, talk of your son } 
Lydia was a conquered kingdom ; and so Pythius 
and all the Lydians were the king’s property, to do> 
with them as he thought fit. And they sometimes 


* Gen. xiv, A. 


5 Herodot. lib. vii, c. 99. 
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used those they had conquered accordingly, remov¬ 
ing them out of one nation into another as they 
pleased. But I think, that the extravagances of 
ambitious conquerors are not so much to be won¬ 
dered at as the politics of Aristotle, who has laid 
down such principles as, if true, would justify all 
the wars and bloodshed that an ambitious prince 
can be guilty of. He mentions war as one of the 
natural ways of getting an estate; for he says, “ It 
is a sort of hunting, which is to be made use of 
against the wild beasts, and against those men, 
who, born by nature for servitude, will not submit 
to it ; so that a war upon these is naturally 
just 6 .” 

Diodorus Siculus remarks 7 , that it was not the 
ancient custom for sons to succeed their fathers, 
and inherit their crowns. This observation was 
fact in many kingdoms ; but then it could be only 
where kingdoms were not raised upon paternal or 
despotic authority. Where paternal authority took 
place, the kingdom would of course descend as 
that did, and the eldest son become at his father’s 
death the ruler over his father’s children. Where 
kingdoms arose from masters and their servants, 
the right heir of the substance would be the right 
heir to the crown ; which we find was the Persian 
constitution. The subjects, having originally been 
servants, did not apprehend that they had any 
right or pretence ever to become kings; but that 


‘ Aristot. Politic, lib. i, c. 8. 


7 Hist. lib. i, p. 28. 
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the crown was always to he given to one of royal 
blood 8 . But in kingdoms, which were founded 
by a number of families, uniting together by agree¬ 
ment to form a civil society, the subjects upon 
every vacancy chose a king as they thought fit; and 
the personal qualifications of the person to be 
elected, and not his birth, procured his election. 
Many instances of this might be produced from 
the ancient kingdoms of Greece; and very convinc¬ 
ing ones from the first Roman kings, of whom 
Plutarch observes, that none of them succeeded in 
his kingdom by his son 9 ; and Florus has remarked 
of each of them severally, what the qualifications 
were which recommended them to the choice of 
the people 1 . That Egypt was anciently an elective 
kingdom is evident from Plutarch®, who remarks, 
that their kings were taken either from amongst 
their soldiers or their priests, as they had occasion 
for a prince of great wisdom or valour. But, what¬ 
ever were the original constitutions of kingdoms, 
it is certain, that pow r er has always in all nations 
been more or less fluctuating between the prince 
and the people; and many states have from arbi¬ 
trary kingdoms become in time republics, and from 
republics become in length of time arbitrary king- 

8 Brissonius de Regno Persarum, lib. i. 

9 Plutarch, iib. de Anirai Tranquillitate, p. 467. 

' L. Flor. Hist. lib. i, c. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; see also Dionys. 
Halicarnass. lib. i. 

a Oi Se ficctrtteig aiteSeLMVvro (jlbv sx. twv le^sujv y roiv u.a.yt- 
yMv, rs /xgv avSgiav, rs h foa <ro<pmv yevag at-icu^a x«j n - 
pjv exovTog. 
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doms again, from various accidents and revolu¬ 
tions, as Polybius has observed at large 3 . 

It has been an ancient opinion, that kings had 
the right to their crowns by a special appointment 
from Heaven. Homer is everywhere full of this. 
The sceptres of his kings were commonly given 
either to them or some of their ancestors by Ju¬ 
piter. Thus Agamemnon’s sceptre was made by 
Vulcan, and by Vulcan given to Jupiter, by Jupi¬ 
ter to Mercury, by Mercury to Pelops, by Pelops 
to Atreus, by Atreus to Thycstes, and by Thyestes 
to Agamemnon 4 . And this account came to be 
so tirmly believed, that the men of Chaeronea paid 
divine worship to a spear, which they said was this 
celestial sceptre of Agamemnon 5 . Homer places 
the authority of all his kings upon this foundation, 
and he gives us his opinion at large in the case of 
Telcmachus 6 . He introduces Antinous, one of the 
suitors, as alarmed at the threatenings of Telema- 
chus ; and therefore, though he acknowledges his 


3 Historiar. lib. vi, c .5, 6, &e. 4 II. ii, ver. 101. 

s Pausanias in Boeoticis, p. 795. 

* Odyss. i, ver. 3S3 : 

Tov 8’ ay TryAs aap^o; raW/u/XEvOf avnov rjuSa' 

Ksu ksv tout eSeAoipi Ai os ys Sicovros agetrSxi. 

’AAA’ rjroi fixm\v\es *\yauuv et<ri xxt aAAot 
IIoAAoi ev a[i<pia.\oj ’iSaxij, veoj v)8e maXaior 
Tcuv ksv rig ToS’ eyrpiv, eim Save 8tof ’08u<r<rsvs * 

A vra§ eycuy oixoto avzt erop-' Yj^r^oio, 

K xi SjXUMV' ov( jxot A rjtrcraTO Stos 'OSurcreuf. 

Tov 8’ ca> ’Eupup.ayos IToAyfs cra(? avnov v)v8%‘ 
TijA£jU,a%’, vjtoi raura. Secuv ev yuvan kzitxi, 

0ns w a ( w,0iaAw 'Kyjx,iwv. 
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paternal right to the crown of Ithaca, when 
Ulysses should be dead, yet he wished that there 
might not be a vacancy for him for many years. 
Telemachus, in his reply, is made to speak as if 
he depended but little upon hereditary right, and 
says, that he should willingly accept the crown if 
Jupiter should give it; but that there were kings 
of Greece, and many persons of Ithaca, both young 
and old, who perhaps might have it at the death of 
Ulysses ; but that he would be master of his fa¬ 
ther’s house, servants, and substance. Eurymachus 
replies, and confirms what Telemachus had said, 
asserting, that Telemachus should certainly possess 
his father’s house, servants, and substance ; but 
that, as to who should be king of Ithaca, it must 
be left to the gods. Romulus endeavoured to build 
his authority upon the same foundation; and there¬ 
fore, when the people were disposed to have him 
for their king, he refused to take the honour until 
the gods should give some sign to confirm it to 
him. So, upon an appointed day, after due sacri¬ 
fice and prayers offered to the gods, he was con¬ 
secrated king by an auspicious thunder 7 . At what 
time the heathen nations embraced these sentiments 
I cannot certainly say, but I suppose not before 
God had appointed the Israelites a king. For the 
ancient writers speak of the kings who reigned be¬ 
fore that time in no such strain, as may be seen 
from Pausanias’s account of the first kings of 


7 Dionysius Halicarnassus, lib. ii, c. 5. 
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Greece, as well as from other writers. But when 
God had by a special appointment given the Israel¬ 
ites a king, the kings of other nations were fond of 
claiming to themselves such a designation from 
Heaven, lest they should seem to fall short in 
honour and glory of the Jewish governors. Homer, 
who, according to Herodotus, introduced a new 
theology 8 , introduced also the account of the origin 
of the authority of their kings into Greece. Virgil 
embraced this scheme of Homer, and in compli¬ 
ment to Augustus, the Roman republic being over¬ 
thrown, laid the foundation of ^Eneas’s right to 
govern the Trojans, who fled with him from the 
ruins of their city, upon a divine designation of 
him to be their king, revealed to him by the appa¬ 
rition of Hector 5 , and confirmed by Pantheus, the 
priest of Apollo, who brought and delivered to 
him the sacra and sacred images 1 , of which Hec¬ 
tor had declared him the guardian and protector. 

It has been the opinion of some modern writers, 
that these ancients were very weak politicians in 
matters of religion, and were an easy prey to priest¬ 
craft. The Earl of Shaftesbury is very copious 
upon this topic 2 , and his followers commonly think 
that his argumentations of this sort are conclusive. 
Let us, therefore, examine how well they are 
grounded. 

We have as full and large an account of the first 


* Herodot. lib. ii, c. 53. 9 Virg. iEn. ii, ver. 268. 

’ Ibid. ver. 321, &c. a Characteristics, vol. iii, Misc. 7 
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settlement of the Roman priesthood as of any; so 
that I shall examine this first, and then add what 
may be offered about the established priesthood of 
other nations. And, first of all, Romulus ap¬ 
pointed, that the king should be the head and con¬ 
troller of all the sacra and sacrifices 3 ; and under 
himself he appointed proper persons for the due 
performance of the offices of religion, having first 
made a general law, that none but the nobility 
should be employed either in offices of state or of 
religiou 4 . The particular qualifications of the 
priests were 5 , 1. They were to be of the best fa¬ 
milies. 2. They were to be men of the most emi¬ 
nent virtue. 3. They were to be persons who had 
an estate sufficient to live on. 4. And without 
any bodily blemish or imperfection, b. They were 
to be above fifty years of age. These were the 
qualifications requisite for their being admitted into 
the religious order. Let us now see what they 
were to get by it: and, 1. They were put to no 
expense in the performance of their ministrations ; 
for as the king had in his hands lands set apart on 
purpose for the providing the public sacrifices, 
building and repairing temples, altars, and bearing 
all the expenses of religion, so a set sum was paid 
to the priests of each division, to bear the expenses 

3 Banket pev av eZvjpyro rah ra yepa' ‘Sjcwrov pev iepwv xat 
Sucruov yyepoviav eyeiv, xai iravra St exeuu mpxrleoSat ra rspo; 
rovp Seovi ona. Dionys. Halicar. Antiq. Rom. lib. ii, c. 14. 

* Ai erarlev roup jxev t'jtfarptSap teparSxi re, xat apyetv xaj 
hxaXfiiv, kcu //,£$’ ay ra ra xotva irpariw. Id. ibid. c. 9. 

5 Id. ibid. c. 21. 
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of their sacrifices. 2. They themselves were ex¬ 
empted from the fatigue of going to war, and from 
bearing city offices. 3. Besides these slender pri¬ 
vileges, I do not find that they received any profits 
from their office ; for it is evident they had no sti¬ 
pend nor salaries. Ministers of state, and ministers 
of religion also, had no advantages of this sort in 
early times 6 , as is abundantly evident from one of 
the reasons given for choosing the nobility only to 
these employments ; namely, because the plebeians 
or common people could not afford to give away 
their time in attending upon them. As to their 
number, which Lord Shaftesbury thinks was with¬ 
out end or measure, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
tells us, that no city ever had so many originally as 
Rome; and he observes, that Romulus appointed 
sixty 7 ; telling us withal, elsewhere, that his people 
were, when he first settled the commonwealth, two 
thousand three hundred men, besides women and 
children ; and when he died they were above forty 
thousand 8 . There were, indeed, over and besides 
these, three Augurs, or ie§oo-xo7ro<, appointed by 
Romulus ; and there were afterwards three Fla- 
mens, who, I think, were first instituted by Numa; 
as were the Vestal Virgins, who were in number 
four 9 ; and the Salii, who were in number twelve 1 , 
lie instituted also the college of the Feciales, who 

• Dionys. Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. lib. ii, c. 9. 

7 Id. ibid. c. 21. * Id. ibid. c. 16. 

9 Id. ibid. c. 67. 1 Id. ibid. c. 70, 
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were in number twenty 2 : but these were chiefly 
employed in civil affairs ; for they were the arbi¬ 
trators of all controversies relating to war or peace, 
and heralds and ambassadors to foreign states 3 . 
Lastly, Numa appointed the Pontifices Maximi, 
being four in number, of which himself was the 
first 4 ; and these persons were the supreme judges 
of all matters, civil or religious. But all these 
officers were chosen out of the noblest and weal¬ 
thiest families ; and they brought wealth into, and 
added lustre to the offices they bore, instead of 
coming into them for the sake of lucre and advan¬ 
tage. If we were to look farther into the Roman 
state, we should find some additions made to the 
number of the ministers of religion, as the city 
grew in wealth and power ; for when the plebeians 
grew wealthy, and were able to bear them, they 
would not be excluded from religious offices; and 
so there were in time twelve Flamens elected from 
the commons, and twelve Salii were added to 
Numa’s twelve by Tullus Hostilius. Tarquinius 
Superbus appointed two officers to be the keepers 
of the Sibylline oracles ; and their number was 
afterwards increased to ten, and by Sylla to fifteen, 
and in later ages they had particular Flamens for 
particular deities. But take an estimate of the 
Roman religion, when their priests were most nu¬ 
merous, at any time from the building of the city 
to Julius Caesar, and it will appear, that ancient 
• Dionys. Halicarn. lib. ii. c. 72 ; Plutarch, in Numa. 
s Id. ibid. c. 63. * Id. ibid.j Plut. in Numa. 
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Rome was not overburthened with either the num¬ 
ber or expense of the religious orders. 

Let us in the next place look into Greece. Dio¬ 
nysius of Halicarnassus frequently remarks con¬ 
cerning Romulus’s religious institutions, that they 
were formed according to the Greek plans; so that 
we may guess in general, that the Greeks were not 
more burthened in these matters than he burthened 
the Romans; especially if we consider what he 
remarks upon Numa’s institutions, that no foreigti 
city whatever, whether Grecian or of any other 
country, had so many religious institutions as the 
Romans 4 , a remark he had before made, even when 
Romulus settled the first orders 6 . The writers of 
the Greek antiquities are pretty much at a loss to 
enumerate the several orders of their priests 7 ; they 
name but few, and these were rather the assistants 
than the priests who offered the sacrifices. And I 
imagine, that the true reason why we have no ac¬ 
count of them is, because there were in the most 
ancient times no particular persons set apart for 
these offices in the Grecian states, but the kings 
and rulers performed the public offices of religion 
for their people, and every master of a family sa¬ 
crificed in private for his children and servants. If 
w 7 e look over Homer’s poems, we shall find this 
observation verified by many instances. After 
Agamemnon was constituted the head of the Gre¬ 
cian army, we find him everywhere at the public 

* Dionys. Halicarn. lib. ii, sec. 63. 

7 See Potter’s Antiquities, h. ii, c. 3. 


5 Id. ibid. sec. 21. 
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sacrifices performing the priest’s office 8 , and the 
other Grecian kings and heroes had their parts 
under him in the ministration. Thus Peleus the 
father of Achilles performed the office of priest in 
his own kingdom, when Nestor and Ulysses went 
to see him, and Patroclus, Achilles, and Menoetius 
ministered 9 ; and Achilles offered the sacrifices, and 
performed the funeral rites for Patroclus 1 . Thus 
again in the Odyssey, when Nestor made a sacri¬ 
fice to Minerva, Stratius and the noble Echephron 
led the bull to the altar, Aretus brought the water, 
and canisters of corn, Perseus brought the vessel 
to receive the blood; but Nestor himself made the 
libations, and began the ceremony with prayers. 
The magnanimous Thrasymedes, son of Nestor, 
knocked down the ox; then the wife of Nestor, 
his daughters, and his sons’ wives, offered their 
prayers ; then Pisistratus, op%u[xos avoptov, perhaps 
the captain of the host, an officer in such a post 
as Phichol under Abimelech 9 , stabbed the beast: 
then they all joined in cutting it in pieces, and dis¬ 
posing it upon the altar, and after all was ready, 

K ais S' eri <r%i%r)S o ysgcov, e:n S’ ad^ 07 ra oivov 

Aei£s‘ 

Nestor himself was the priest, and offered the 
sacrifice*. Many instances of this sort might be 
brought from both Iliad and Odyssey. If we ex- 

• Iliad, y, Iliad. 7], et in al. loc. 0 Iliad. A. 

1 Iliad. * Gen, xxvi, 26. 3 Odyss. y , ver. 460, &c. 
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amine the accounts which the best historians give 
us, they all tend to confirm this point. Lycurgus 
was remarkably frugal in the sacrifices he ap¬ 
pointed 4 ; and the Lacedemonians had no public 
priests in his days, nor for some time after, but 
their kings. Plutarch tells us, that when they 
went to battle, the king performed the sacrifice 5 ; 
and Xenophon says, that the king performed the 
public sacrifices before the city 6 , and that in the 
army his chief business was, to have the supreme 
command of the forces, and to be their priest in 
the offices of religion 7 . This was the practice 
when Agesilaus was.chosen king of Sparta; for 
after he was made king, he offered the usual sacri¬ 
fices for the city 8 . And in his expedition against 
the Persians, he would have sacrificed at Aulis, a 
town of Boeotia, as Agamemnon did upon under¬ 
taking the Trojan war; hut the Thebans, not 
being well affected to him or to the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans, would not permit him 9 . In a word, we have 
no reason to think, from any thing we can find in 
the Greek history, that the ancient Greeks, until 
some ages after Homer, had any other public 
ministers of religion, than those who were the 
kings and governors of the state. Fathers of 
families (even though they were in reality but ser¬ 
vants) were priests to those who lived under their 

4 Plutarch in Lycurgo, p. 52. * Ibid. p. 53. 

* Xenoph. lib. de Repub. Lacedaem. p. 688. 

7 Id. ibid. 8 Xenoph. Hellenic. 1. iii, p. 496. 

*Id. ibid. 
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direction ; and offered all sorts of sacrifices for 
them, and performed all the ministrations of re¬ 
ligion at their domestic altars ; and thus the prac¬ 
tice of religious offices was performed in the seve¬ 
ral parts of every kingdom amongst the several 
families that inhabited it. The public or national 
religion appeared at the head of their armies, or at 
the court only, where the king was personally pre¬ 
sent, and performed the offices of it for himself and 
all his people. 

There are some persons mentioned by Homer, 
and called tegssg, or priests, who offered the sacri¬ 
fices, even when kings and the greatest commanders 
attended at the altars. Thus Chryses, the priest 
of Apollo, burnt the sacrifice, which Ulysses and 
his companions went to offer at Chrysa, when they 
restored Briseis to her father *; but this is so far 
from contradicting what I have mentioned, that it 
entirely coincides with and confirms it. Chrysa 
was a little isle in the Egean sea, of which Chryses 
was priest and governor; and when Ulysses was 
come into his dominions, it was Chryses’ place to 
offer the sacrifice, and not Ulysses’s. There were in 
ancient times many little islands, and small tracts 
of land, where civil government was not set up in 
form; but the inhabitants lived together in peace 
and quiet, by and under the direction of some very 
eminent person, who ruled them by wise admoni¬ 
tions, and by teaching them religion ; and the 


1 Houier 11. i. 
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governors of these countries affected rather the 
name of priests than kings. Thus Jethro is called 
by Moses not the king, but the priest of Midian; 
and thus Chryses is called the priest of Apollo, at 
Chrysa, and not the king of Chrysa; though both 
be and Jethro were the governors of the coun¬ 
tries where they lived. Jf at any time they and 
their people came to form u political society, upon 
more express terms and conditions, then we find 
these sort of persons called both priests and kings; 
and in this manner Melchisedcc was king of Salem, 
and priest of the most high God 2 , and Anius was 
king of Delos, and priest of Apollo\ These small 
states could have but little power to support them¬ 
selves against the incroachment of their neighbours. 
Their religion was their greatest strength ; and it 
was their happiest circumstance, that their kings 
or governors were conspicuous for their religion, 
and thought sacred by their neighbours, being 
reputed in an eminent sense to be high in the 
favour of the god, whom they particularly wor¬ 
shipped ; so as to render it dangerous for any to 
violate their rights, or to injure the people under 
their protection, as the Grecians are said to have 
experienced, when they refused to restore Briseis 
to her father. 

It i9 thought by some very judicious writers, 
that the word ispsvg is sometimes used for a person, 
who was not, strictly speaking, a priest, but a di- 

2 Virgil. iEn. iii, ver. 80. 


* Gen. xiv, 18. 
VOL. II. 


II 
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viner from the entrails of victims. Thus Achilles 
in Homer*, when the pestilence raged in the Gre¬ 
cian camp, advised 

.r<v« fxoLviiv e^£io[xsv r\ ispr^a. 

’H XCU OJ/£ig07TOXoV. 

to send for either a [aclvIis, or prophet, or an /egeu£, 
or an ovs<poToXof, a diviner by dreams, to inform 
them how to appease Apollo. But I imagine that 
the i£Q£v$ here mentioned, was some one of these 
insular priests or kings, of whom all their neigh¬ 
bours had a high opinion, for their great skill in 
matters of religion; upon which account they used 
to be frequently sent to, or sent for, as the occa¬ 
sion of their neighbour-states required the assist¬ 
ance of their advice and direction. Such a king 
and priest was Rliamnes in Virgil 5 , 

Rex idem, et regi Turno gratissimus augur. 

Amongst the true worshippers of God, some per¬ 
sons were very signally distinguished from others 
by extraordinary revelations of God’s will made to 
them. Abraham was received by Abimelech as a 
prophet 6 ; and God was pleased to make his will 
known to these persons by visions or by dreams 7 , 
and sometimes by audible voices and divine appear¬ 
ances. And when any persons were known to be 
thus highly favoured of God, kings and great men 


* Homer II. i. 

• Gen. xx, 7. 


5 iEn. ix, ver. 327. 
7 Numb, xii, 6. 
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paid regard to them, and were willing to consult 
them upon difficulties and emergent occasions, and 
were glad to have them, net to sacrifice for them, 
which there was no occasion they should do, but 
to pray for them, for their prayers were thought 
more than ordinarily available with God 8 ; and 
this order of men, namely, the prophets, are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Scripture. Now as God was 
pleased to distinguish his true servants by the gifts 
of prophecy, so in all the heathen nations divers 
persons imitated these powers, and made it their 
business in various manners by art and study to 
qualify themselves to know the will of their gods, 
and to discover it to men. Persons thought to be 
thus qualified were in every kingdom retained by 
kings and rulers ; or, if they had them not at hand, 
they sent for them upon occasion, to direct in 
emergent affairs and difficult circumstances. Ba¬ 
laam the son of Beor had the character of a pro¬ 
phet in the nations round about the place where 
he lived, and therefore Balak, in his distress about 
the Israelites, sent for him to Pethor , which is by 
the river of the land of the children of his people 9 ; 
and when Balaam was come to Balak, Balak was 
ordinarily the sacrificer; and Balaam’s employment 
was to report to him any revelation which God 
should please to make him about the Israelites 1 . 
Thus when the chiefs of Greece offered their sacri¬ 
fices, Calchas attended, and explained an omen, 

* Ibid, xxiii, 30. 

H 2 


1 Gen. xx, 7. 


9 Numb, xxii, 5. 
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which put them in great surprise 2 . In length of 
time, the number of the heathen prophets increased 
greatly : there were many of them in Egypt in the 
days of Moses, and of several orders 3 ; and there 
were four orders of them at Babylon in the time 
of Daniel, namely, the Chartummim or magicians, 
the Asliapira or astrologers, the Chasdim or Chal¬ 
deans, and the Mechasepim or sorcerers 4 . But 
they were not numerous in Greece until after the 
times which I am to treat of; for when Agesilaus 
was made king of Sparta, about a. m. 3b’00, which 
is above three hundred years after the building of 
Rome, and near as much later than the time where 
I am to end this undertaking, when Agesilaus was 
to offer the sacrifices for the city, he had only one 
{aolvti$ or prophet attending to inform him of what 
might be revealed to him at the time of his sacri¬ 
fices, as Agamemnon in Homer is described to have 
had at the Trojan war. There was another sort of 
officers attending upon the sacrifices, called the 
xrgvxeg, or in Latin pracones, whose business was 
to call together the people, when assemblies were 
appointed, and they were frequently sent ambas¬ 
sadors, or rather as heralds from state to state; 
and they assisted at sacrifices in dividing the vic¬ 
tims, and disposing the several parts of the offering 
in due form upon the altar 4 before the priests 
kindled the fire to burn it. But l cannot find any 
reason to think that the Greeks had, at the time 

0 II. ii. * Exod. Vii, 11 . * Dan. ii, 2. 

* Homer. II. in loc. var. 
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when Rome was built, so many persons set apart 
to attend upon the religious offices as even Romulus 
appointed at the first building of his city. 

If we go into Asia: as men were planted there, 
and cities built, and governments established earlier 
than in Greece, so we find, as I just now hinted, 
that the wise men of Babylon were numerous in 
the days of Daniel. When they began there I 
cannot say ; but I am apt to think their first rise 
was from Belus the Egyptian, the son of Neptune 
and Libya, who travelled from Egypt, and carried 
with him a number of the Egyptian priests, and 
obtained leave to sit down at Babylon, where the 
king, who then ruled there, gave them great en¬ 
couragement upon account of their skill in astro¬ 
nomy. Of this Belus I shall speak more hereafter. 
His coming to Babylon was about the time of 
Moses 6 ; but I would observe, that the kings of 
these nations had not parted with their priesthood 
in the days of Cyrus ; for Xenophon is very ex¬ 
press in his accounts of that prince’s performing 
the public sacrifices, in many places 7 . 

Egypt was the parent of almost all the super¬ 
stitions which overflowed the world; and it is par¬ 
ticularly remarked, that the priests in the most an¬ 
cient times were more numerous here, and far more 
magnificently provided for than in other nations. 
They had lands settled upon them in the time of 
Joseph 8 ; and, according to Diodorus Siculus, a 

‘ See book viii. 7 Lib. de Cyropaed. lib. ii, iii, viii, &c. 

* Gen. xlvii. 
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third part of the whole land of Egypt was theirs 9 . 
Lord Shaftesbury’s triumphs here run very high 
against the church lands, and the landed clergy, as 
he is pleased to call the Egyptian priests of these 
times. This right honourable writer asserts, “that 
the magistrate, according to the Egyptian regula¬ 
tion, had resigned his title or share of right in 
sacred things, and could not govern as he pleased, 
nor check the growing number of these professors 1 . 
And that in this mother land of sijperstition the 
sons of these artists were by law obliged always to 
follow the same calling with their fathers. Thus 
the son of a priest was always a priest by birth; 
as was the whole lineage after him without inter¬ 
ruption.” Many other particulars ar$ enlarged 
upon by this author, which I choose to pass over. 
If I give an account of the Egyptian priesthood, 
from what the ancient writers hint about it, this 
alone will show how widely some writers err in 
their account of ancient facts, out of humour, and 
inclination to reflect upon the clergy and the 
church. Religion was in the early times looked 
upon by all the nations in the world as a positive 
institution of God ; and it was as firmly believed, 
that none could be the ministers in it but those 
persons whom God himself had appointed to per¬ 
form the offices of it. Aristotle, indeed, who threw 
off tradition, and founded his opinions upon what 
he thought to he the dictates of right reason, seems 

9 Diodor. Sic. lib. i. sec. 72, 73, &c. 

1 Miscellaneous Reflect. Characteristics, vol. iii j Mis. ii, p. 42. 
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to give every state or community a power of ap¬ 
pointing their ministers of religion ; hinting, at 
the same time, that the citizens of an advanced 
age, who were past engaging in laborious employ¬ 
ments for the service of the public, were the proper 
persons to be appointed to the sacred offices 2 . But 
Plato, who had a greater regard to the ancient cus¬ 
toms and traditions, makes a divine designation 
absolutely necessary for the rightly authorising any 
person to perform the offices of religion. He ad¬ 
vises the founders of cities, if they could find any 
priests, who had received their office from their 
fathers, in a long succession backward, to make 
use of them; hut if such could not be had, and 
some must he created, that they would leave the 
choice to the gods, appointing proper candidates, 
and choosing out of them by lot such as the deity 
should cause the lot to fall upon ; and that they 
should send to the oracle at Delphos to be directed 
what rites, ceremonies, and laws of religion they 
should establish 3 . This was the ancient universal 
sense of all nations ; and we may observe, that both 
Romulus and Numa took care at least to seem to 
act according to these maxims. Romulus built his 
city by*consultation with the Etruscan haruspices *; 
and upon his appointing new orders of priests, he 
made a law to devolve the confirming them to the 
vates, or augurs, who were to declare to the people 

5 Aristot. de Repub lib. vii, cap. 9. 

3 Platon, de Legibus, lib. vi, p. 8GQ. 

* Plutarch, in Vita RomiiU. 
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the will of the gods about them 5 . And Numa was 
thought to do nothing but by inspiration, pretending 
the directions of the goddess Egeria for all his 
institutions 6 . The most ancient priesthood was 
that which fathers or heads of families exercised in 
and for their own families and kindred ; and the 
divine institution of this w 7 as what all nations were 
so fully convinced of, that the public and esta¬ 
blished religions did not supersede it, but left it as 
they found it. So that though private persons, 
who were not publicly called to that office, might 
not offer sacrifices on the public altars, yet each 
head of a family was priest for his own family at 
his private focus, or domestic altar; and these 
private or family priests, I imagine, were the per¬ 
sons whom Dionysius of Halicarnassus speaks of, 
as having rag <r\jyye\fixctg legaxrvvag, or a priesthood 
over those of the same lineage with themselves 7 . 
And what reverence and regard w r as paid them may 
be guessed by tbe observation of Athenaeus, who 
remarks, that of all sacrifices those were esteemed 
the most sacred which a man offered for his own 
domestics 8 . Indeed they might well be so ac¬ 
counted, the persons who offered them beingper- 
haps the only persons in the heathen nations who 
had a just right to offer any sacrifices. 

5 Dionys. Italicar. Antiq. Rom. lib. ii, c. 12. 

6 Id. ibid. c. 60; Plutarch in Vit. Numae ; Florus, lib. i, c. 2. 

7 Dionys. Antiq. Rom. lib. ii, cap. 21. 

8 'Oo-iwrafr) yap y 6u<rix Qsois xxi vrpoo-QiXerjpx y Six rcov 
•weiwv. AthenaBus Deipnosoph. lib. i, cap. 8. 
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As this sense of things appears not to have been 
extinguished even in the time of Romulus, nay, 
even ages after him, so it is most probable that 
men kept very strict to it in the first times. We 
must not suppose, that, at the first erecting king¬ 
doms and civil societies, the several bodies of men 
appointed whom they would to be their priests. It 
is more likely, that they thought, as Plato the 
great master of the ancient customs and traditions 
of all nations did, that the priesthood which had 
descended from father to son was still to be re¬ 
tained 9 . Accordingly, where kingdoms were ori¬ 
ginally planted by but one single family, the king 
or head of that one family might be the sole 
public minister of religion for all his people; but 
where the kingdoms were originally peopled by 
many families independent of each other, they 
might agree to institute, that the persons who in 
private life had been priests of the several families 
of which the body politic was constituted, should 
become jointly national priests for all the land. 
Thus the Egyptian priests might be originally the 
heads of the several families which constituted the 
kingdom. That this conjecture does not err much, 
if any thing, from the truth, will appear to any 
one who considers duly the ancient Egyptian po¬ 
lity. For, 1, They thought their priests almost 
equal in dignity to their kings; and the priest had 
a great share in the administration of affairs ; for 

9 lspuv h lepsacs oip /xey eitri -marpica itpwruycu pj y.iveiv. 
Plat, de Legibus, lib. vi, p. 860. 
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they continually attended to advise, direct, and 
assist in the weighty affairs of the kingdom'. 

2. They thought it an irregularity to have any one 
made their king who was not one of their priests ; 
but if it did so happen, as in length of time it 
sometimes did, the person who was to 2 be king 
was obliged to be first received into the order of 
priests, and then was capable of the crown. 

3 . Whenever a priest died, his son was made 
priest in his room 3 . I am sensible, that the very 
particulars I have produced are frequently made 
use of to hint the great ascendancy which priest¬ 
craft and religion gained over king and people in 
the land of Egypt; but no one truly versed in 
antiquity can use them to this purpose. It was not 
the priesthood, which by religious craft raised the 
possessors of it in ancient times to the highest sta¬ 
tions and dignity, but rather, none but persons of 
the highest stations and dignity were thought ca¬ 
pable of being priests ; and of consequence the men 
of this order could not but shine with double 
lustre: they were as great as the civil state could 
make them before they entered upon religious 
ministrations, for it was reckoned a monstrous 
thing to make priests of the meanest of the people 4 . 

‘ KaftoXoo yap ttpi rujv psytrwv aroi mpo£ov\Euo[j.£voi crvvoia- 
fp&oueri rw /3a<riXet, tm p,sv awepyot, rwv cs sirr/yrjtai xai St* 
daaxaXot ytvopevoi. Diodor. Sic. lib. i,, sec. 73, p. 66. 

' 2 Plato in Politico, p. 550; Plutarch, lib. de Iside et Osiride, 
p. 354. 

3 Herodot, lib. ii, c. 37. 


* 1 Kings xiii, 33, 
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Accordingly, Romulus appointed the noblest and 
the wealthiest of the senators for these offices 5 ; and 
Josephus was sensible, that this was the universal 
practice of all heathen nations, and therefore re¬ 
marks how equitably the Jewish priesthood was at 
first founded, that great wealth and possessions 
were not the requisites to qualify the persons, who 
were put into it, for their admission into the sacred 
order 6 , which he must know was required in all 
heathen nations, or his argument had been of little 
force. Divine appointment placed the priesthood 
at first in the head of every family, and men did 
not for many ages take upon them to make altera¬ 
tions in this matter. When Mizraim and his fol¬ 
lowers sat down in Egypt, he was the priest and 
governor of his own family; and the leading men 
who followed him were, by the same right, each 
head of a family, priest and governor of those who 
belonged to him. Now what coalition could be 
more easy, or what civil government or religions 
hierarchy better grounded, unless they had had a 
special direction for their polity from Heaven, as 
the Israelites afterwards had, than for Mizraim and 
his followers to agree, that one of them should have 
the presidency or superiority, and that they should 
all unite to promote religion, order, and government 
amongst their children and their descendants? This 
was the first polity in Egypt, which, if duly consi¬ 
dered, will give a clear account of what I have ob* 

s Dionys. Halicarnass. lib. ii, c. 18. 

6 Josephus contra Apion, lib. ii, sec. 21,22, p. 1379. 
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served concerning the honour paid to the Egyptian 
priests. 1. Their priests were thought almost equal 
in dignity to their kings ; and were joined with 
them in the public counsels and administrations. 
And surely it cannot be thought a great usurpation 
for them to claim this honour, since they were, 
every one, heads of families like the king himself, 
and subordinate to him alone, for the purposes of 
civil life, 2. The kings were commonly chosen 
out of the priests; or if any other person became 
king, he was obliged to be admitted into the 
priest’s order before he received the crown. This 
appointment was not improper, if we consider, 
that, according to this constitution of the Egyptian 
government, all but the priests were by nature 
subject to some or other of the priests, for they 
alone were the persons who could have a paternal 
right to govern; and every other order of men in 
Egypt owed to them a filial duty and obedience. 
3. Whenever a priest died, his son was appointed 
priest in his room; Herodotus says, 67rsav 8e rig 
axoQoLVT], T8T8 o zscLig avlixa.Tiga.Tai 7 , not, as Lord 
Shaftesbury represents it, that all the children 
of the priests were obliged by law to follow the 
calling of their fathers : but the o nais, not xail‘$ y 
not the sons, but the eldest son, was appointed 
priest in his room. Therefore they only endea¬ 
voured to preserve that order, which God himself 
originally appointed; and their priesthood couhl 


1 Herodot. lib. ii, cap. 37. 
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not hereby become more numerous, than the origi¬ 
nal families which first planted the land. It is re¬ 
markable, that the service of the altar would na¬ 
turally have descended much in this manner 
amongst the Israelites, if God had not thought fit, 
by a new institution, to have the whole tribe of 
Levi set apart for the ministry, instead of the first¬ 
born of their several families. The Egyptian 
priesthood, thus considered, will not appear so 
extravagant as some writers have imagined ; nor 
will the division of the land, supposing that even a 
third part of it was the priests, be liable to so 
much censure and odium as these authors delight 
to throw upon it; for the persons, who as priests 
seem to have had too much, were in truth the 
whole body of the nobility of the land, and the 
Egyptian polity was really this and no other: the 
king had a third part of the land for his share as 
king, to enable him to defray his public expenses 
without tax or burthen to his subjects : the nobility, 
or heads of the several families, had a third part, 
who were to furnish all the expenses for religion, 
and to perforin all the offices of it, without any 
charge to the people : the common subjects had 
the remaining third part, not encumbered with 
either any tax to the king or expense upon account 
of religion. Now I imagine, that the commons, 
or plebeians, have in few kingdoms had a larger 
property in land than this. 

The Asiatic priesthoods are in general said to 
have had a very exorbitant power over the state. 
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I wish the authors of this opinion were particular 
in pointing out the times and places when and 
where. I cannot apprehend, that the religious 
orders had such overbearing influence or interest 
at Babylon in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, when 
he threatened to cut them all in pieces, and to 
make their houses a dunghill 8 , and gave orders 
to destroy them all, because they did not answer 
him in a point, in which it was impossible they 
could answer him 9 ; for as Daniel observed, the 
secret was not revealed to hiin^br any wisdom, that 
he had more than any living 1 ,* and he remarked, 
that the wise men of Babylon could not possibly 
discover it 2 . A fair and just representation of the 
ancient heathen religion, would show that it was 
not priestcraft which ruled the heathen world, but 
that kings and great men, having had originally in 
their hands the offices of religion, turned the 
whole into state policy, and made it a mere art 
whereby to govern their kingdoms, and to carry 
forward their designs. These were Plutarch’s 
thoughts upon this subject, when he imagined that 
all the arts of divination from dreams, prodigies, 
omens, &c. were of service, not to the religious 
orders, but to statesmen, in order to their 3 manag- 

8 Dan. ii, 5. 9 Ver. 10, 11, 27, 28, 30. 

* Ver. 30. * Ver. 27. 

3 Ovupafa y.ai tpaarp.ur'a, xai fomrov akkov ovy.ov - o reo- 

hitiMis p.sv avSpatn, xai repos avSaSy you axoXarov oyXov 
rtva.hatrp.svois sx a^ijrov ttrws env, utrvrep tx yaXiva rys 

isi<nSaip.ovtas repos ro trup^spov avritrieatrai xai p.zra^trai ms 
reoX^ag. Plutarch, lib. de Genio Socratis, p. 580. 
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ing the populace, as the public affairs should re¬ 
quire. Now to this use kings and rulers did in 
these times put all their power and presideney in 
the offices of religion, until they had vitiated and 
corrupted every part and branch of it. It is indeed 
true, that God in the first ages made so many re¬ 
velations of his will to particular persons, as might, 
one would think, have checked the career of ido¬ 
latry and superstition; but we do not find, that 
the rulers of nations were often willing to allow an 
order of prophets in their kingdom to be employed 
purely to find out and publish to them the will of 
Heaven, any farther than their political views 
might be served by it. When Balak the son of 
Zippor sent for Balaam, the employment he had 
for him was to curse the Israelites, in order to 
put life and courage into his people, whose spirits 
were sunk by the conquests which Israel had ob¬ 
tained over the Amorites 4 ; and we see in him an 
early instance what an estimate the heathen kings 
had formed of prophets and their inspiration. 
When Balak thought that Balaam might have been 
won to serve his purpose, he complimented him, with 
pretending to believe, that He, whom he blessed, 
was blessed , and he, whom he cursed, was cursed 5 . 
But when Balaam did not answer his expectation, 
he paid no regard to him, but dismissed him in 
anger; Therefore now flee thou to thy place: I 
thought to promote thee to great honour, but la, 

* Numb, xxii, 3, 4, 5. 5 Ver. 6, 
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the Lord hath kept thee hack from honour 6 . Thus 
their priests or prophets were promoted to very 
great honours, if they could serve political views 
and designs; but if they really would not go be¬ 
yond the commandment of the Lord to do either 
good or had of their own mind , hut what the Lord 
said , that they would speak 7 , then they were neg¬ 
lected, and anti-prophets, magicians, Chaldeans, 
or other artificers, were opposed to them,, to take 
off all impressions which they might make upon 
the people, contrary to the public views and in¬ 
terest. Thus the magicians of Egypt were em¬ 
ployed against Moses, when Pharaoh was not 
willing to part with so great a number of slaves as 
the Israelites. And by these means, religion and 
the offices of it were much perverted, before the 
time that God thought fit to make a change in the 
priesthood, and to have a particular order of men 
set apart for the service of the altar 8 . In the later 
ages, the heathen nations copied after this pattern; 
for temples were built, and orders of priests ap¬ 
pointed for the service in them in every country; 
and the annual revenues settled, together with the 
numerous presents of votaries, raised immense 
wealth to the religious orders. But I do not ap¬ 
prehend, that the affairs of kingdoms were made 
subject to tbeir arbitrament and disposal; or that 
kings and statesmen in the later times of the hea¬ 
then superstition paid more deference or regard to 

6 Numb, xxiv, ver. 10, 11. 7 Ver. 13. 

* Exodus xxyiii; Numbers ii. 
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them than what they thought was requisite for 
the public good. 

It has indeed been thought in all ages to be 
both the duty and interest of magistrates to esta¬ 
blish the worship of a deity amongst their people. 
It is certainly their duty to do it as men, who are 
bound to promote the glory of God ; and there is 
more sound of words than force of argument in the 
pretence of some writers, that the magistrate, as 
magistrate, has nothing to do in this matter; for 
if it be undeniably certain, that every man is obliged 
to promote the glory of God, it will follow, that 
the magistrate is not exempted; but moves in a 
station of greater influence, and has therefore abi¬ 
lity to perform this in a more effectual manner, 
which is a duty universally incumbent upon all 
men. If these writers would gain their point, they 
must prove, that the being a magistrate cancels 
that duty, which the magistrate, as a man, owes.to 
God, which is a part of his reasonable service to 
the Deity, and which he is indispensably obliged 
to perform in the best manner he can ; only taking 
due care, that a zeal for his duty does not lead him 
into unjust or wicked measures about it. But if 
is the interest of the magistrate to establish re¬ 
ligion ; for it is the surest w r ay to obtain the pro¬ 
tection of God’s Providence 9 , without which ud 

* 1 Sam. ii, 30. T avra rs Svj ra avisos ayaaaj, xat ert 
Itpo; ratot; a /xeAAa; Xeyetv, on ra xaXuj; otXEur&ai ra; motet; 
atria; vmoXaj3cuy, a; Sp-jXXan | atv an avis; ot moXtriMi, xara- 
fxeuagacrt $’ oXtyot' rtpvjTrp pey srsqa rm $ewy evvotav, y; ma~ 

VOL. II. I 
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wise and prudent writer ever reputed the public 
affairs of kingdoms to be in a safe and flourishing 
condition. And it is the only, or by far the best 
way to cultivate those moral principles of duty 
amongst a people, without which no community 
can be either happy or secure 1 . Thus Tully 
thought upon this subject, concluding the happi¬ 
ness of a community to be founded upon religion, 
and very judiciously querying whether, pietate ad- 
versus deos sublata , if a general neglect of religion 
were introduced, a looseness of principle, destruc¬ 
tive of all society, would not quickly follow; an 
evil, which if the magistrate does not prevent, he 
can do nothing very effectual to the public welfare. 
Of this all the heathen magistrates have ever been 
apprised; and therefore never were so wild as to 
attempt to discharge themselves from the care of 
it. Their only fault was, that their care of it was 


atzavla rot; Av$pwffoi$ srfi fa kpzitIui cvp,<pzpzfai. Bio* 

nys. Halicarn. Antiquit. Rom. 1. ii, c. 18.-Diis deabusque 

immortalibus, quorum ope et auxilio, multo magis haec res- 
publica, quam ratione hominum et consilio gubernatur. Ci¬ 
cero Oral. pro. C. Rabirio. Etenim quis est tam vecors, qui 
—-—cum deos esse intellexerit, non intelligat eorum Numine 
hoc tantum imperium esse natum et auctum, et retentum ? 
Quam volumes licet, P. C. ipsi nos amemus, tamen nec numero 
Hispanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Poenos, nec artibus 
Graecos, nec denique hoc ipso hujus gentis ac terrae domestico 
nativoque sensu Italos ipsos ac Latinos, sed pietate ac reli- 
gione, atque hac una sapientia, quod deorum immortalium nu-> 
mine omnia regi gubernarique perspex imus, omnes gentes na* 
tionesque superavimus. Cicero Orat. de Haruspicum Re- 
eponsis. 

* Cic. de Nat. Deorum, lib. i, c. 2, et in al. loc. innutn. 
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too political. When they themselves were the 
ministers of religion, they set up their fancies in¬ 
stead of religion, as their speculations led them, or 
their interests directed ; and afterwards, when they 
appointed other persons to the ministrations, they 
so managed as to have them at their direction for 
the same purposes ; as will appear to any one, who 
will fairly examine this subject. 

There should be something said, before I close 
this book, about the right which female heirs may 
be supposed to be thought by these ancients to 
have to crowns and kingdoms. Semiramis was 
the first queen we read of in any nation, and Justin 
supposes that she obtained the crown by deceit 
upon her people, by her being mistaken for her 
son Ninyas 2 ; but Diodorus gives a much better 
and more probable account of her advancement, 
who says, that Ninus appointed her to be queen at 
his death 3 . It is indeed true, that the original 
constitution of some kingdoms, if they were founded 
upon the maxims, which I have supposed, do not 
seem to admit of any female governors. Thus in 
Egypt they did not think of having queens, at the 
forming their first settlement, for which reason, in 
order to make a way for them, there was a law 
made when Binothris was king of This 1 *, i. e. about 
a. M. 2232, that they should not be excluded. In 
nations, where civil government began from des¬ 
potic authority, queens may be supposed to have 

a Justin, lib. i, c. 2. 3 Diodor. Sic. lib. ii, see. 7. 

* Syncellus, p. 54. 
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succeeded naturally upon defect of male heirs ; but 
they have been commonly excluded in elective 
kingdoms. Two things are remarkable : 1. That 
in ancient times, whenever queens reigned, they 
presided in religion, and were priestesses to their 
people, as kings were priests ; and thus Dido in 
Virgil 5 made the libation at the entertainment of 
JEneas and his companions, as the kings'of Greece 
in Homer did upon like occasions. 2. Divine 
Providence has generally distinguished the reigns 
of queens with uncommon glory to themselves, 
and happiness to their people, of which both our 
own, and the history of other nations a fiord al¬ 
most as many instances as there have been queens 
upon their thrones. 

5 jEneid. i, yer.740. 
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ISAAC, after Abraham was buried, continued to 
live where his father left him. Rebekah for some 
years had no children ; but about twenty years after 
her marriage with Isaac, a. m. 2168 , she had two 
sons, Esau and Jacob 1 . The two children grew 
up to be men : were of a very different genius and 
temper; Jacob was very studious and much versed 
in religious contemplation; Esau had but little 
thought or care about them. Jacob, upon seeing 
Esau, in some absence of his father, officiate at the 
sacrifice, was very desirous to obtain this employ¬ 
ment himself, which he thought so honourable. 

1 Gen. xxv, 24. Eaac was forty years old when he married, 
and he was sixty when Jacob and Esau were born, ver. 26. 
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Esau on the other hand had no value at all for it; 
so they bargained together, and for a small refresh¬ 
ment Esau sold Jacob all his right and title to it 2 . 
Esau is for this action called the profane Esau 3 ; 
because he despised his birth-right, by parting 
with it for a trifling consideration. Some writers 
suppose, that the birth-right, which Esau here sold, 
was his right to be the heir of his father’s sub¬ 
stance. If this were true, and he had only sold 
that, he might indeed be called a foolish and in¬ 
considerate person to make so unwise a bargain; 
but wby profane? It is evident, that this could not 
be the fact; for when Isaac died, and Esau came 
from mount Seir, where he lived 4 , to join with 
Jacob in assisting at his father’s funeral, at his 
going away from his brother, he carried with him 
not only his wives, his sons, his daughters, his 
cattle, and all his beasts; but besides these, all 
his substance which he had got in the land of Ca¬ 
naan*. Esau had no substance in the land of Ca¬ 
naan of his own getting; for he lived at Seir in 
the land of Edom, beyond the borders of Canaan ; 
the substance therefore which was gotten in the 
land of Canaan, must be the substance of which 
Isaac died possessed, and which as heir Esau took 
along with him. Therefore after his birth-right 
was sold, he was still heir to his father’s substance, 
and as heir had it delivered to him, so that his 
right to this was not what Jacob had bought of 


0 Gen. xxv, 33. 
* Gen. xxxii, 3. 


3 Heb. xii, 16. 

5 Gen. xxxvi, 6. 
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him. Others think that the birth-right was the 
blessing promised to the seed of Ahraham; and 
the words of the writer of the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews seem very much to favour this opinion 6 . 
Lest there he any fornicator or profane person as 
Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his birth¬ 
right ; for ye hnow how that afterwards, when he 
would have inherited the blessing , he was rejected; 
for he found no place of repentance, though he 
sought it carefully with tears. In these words, not 
inheriting the blessing seems to be connected with 
his having sold his birth-right; as if having parted 
with the one, he could not possibly obtain the 
other. But I am in great doubt, whether this he 
the true meaning of these words. Esau himself, 
when he had sold his birth-right, did not imagine 
that he had sold his right to the blessing with it; 
for when his father told him, that his brother had 
come with subtlety and taken away his blessing 7 , 
Esau answered, Is he not rightly named Jacob ? 
for he hath supplanted me these two times; he took 
away my birth-right, and behold now he hath taken 
away my blessing. If Esau had apprehended that 
the blessing and the birth-right had been insepa¬ 
rable, having sold the one, he would not have ex¬ 
pected or pretended to the other; but he makes 
the getting from him the blessing a second hard¬ 
ship put upon him, distinct from, and independant 
of the former. St. Paul, I think, represents the 


* Heb. xii, 16, 17. 


” Gen. xx*ii, 35, 36. 
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case of Esau in the loss of the blessing in the same 
manner 8 ; he does not suppose it owing to any 
thing that Esau had done 9 , hut represents it as a 
design of God, determined before Jacob and Esau 
were born 1 ; and a design determined purely by 
the good will and pleasure of GoD r without any 
view to, or regard of any thing which Jacob or 
Esau should do®. God made the promise at first 
to Abj ab am, not to Lot; and afterwards deter¬ 
mined, that Abraham’s seed should be called in 
Isaac, not in Ishmael; and in the next generation 
in Jacob, not in Esau; and afterwards he divided 
the blessing among the sons of Jacob. The Mes¬ 
siah was to be born of Judah, and each of them in 
their posterity had a share of the land of Canaan. 
The author of the book of the Ecclesiasticus sets 
this matter in the clearest light, by distinguishing 
the blessing into two parts. He calls one the 
blessing of all men , alluding to the promise made 
to Abraham, that in his seed all the nations of the 
Earth should be blessed; the other he calls the 
covenant made with him about the land of Ca¬ 
naan ; and both these parts of the blessing were 
given to Isaac, for Abraham’s sake. With Isaac 
did he establish likewise , for Abraham his fathers 
sake, the blessing of all men , and the covenant s , 
and he made it rest upon the head of Jacob. He 
gave the whole blessing entire to Jacob also, but 
afterwards among the twelve tribes did he part 

* Rom. is. 9 Ver. 11. 1 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. - 3 Ecclesiasticus xliv, 22,23. 
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them \ When the blessing came to descend to 
Jacob’s children, it did not go entire according to 
birth-right, nor to .any one person, who had de¬ 
served it better than all the rest; but as God at first 
made the promise and covenant to Abraham, not 
to Lot, and gave the title to it afterwards to Isaac, 
not to Ishmael, then to Jacob, not to Esau ; so in 
the next generation, he conveyed it entire to no one 
single person, but divided it, and gave the blessing 
of all men to Judah, who was Jacob’s fourth son, 
and parted the covenant about Canaan amongst all 
of them, giving two parts to Joseph in his two sons 
Ephraim and Manasseh. ) ' 

There is a passage in the book of Chronicles, 
which may seem to contradict this account I am 
endeavouring to give of Jacob’s or Esau’s birth¬ 
right. The sons of Reuben the first-born of Israel, 
for he was , says the historian, the first-born, but 
forasmuch as he defiled his father s bed, his birth¬ 
right teas given unto the sons of Joseph , and the 
genealogy is not to be reckoned after the birth -right; 
for Judah prevailed above his brethren , and of him 
came the chief ruler, but the birth-right was Jo¬ 
seph's 5 . In this passage the inspired writer may 
be thought to hint, that there was a birth-right to 

* The words are, Siersite j ns^iSas avta, ev <pv\zi$ epEgicrev 
SexaSuo. i. e. He separated the parts of it (i. e. of the blessing). 
He parted them among the twelve tribes. Abraham is repre¬ 
sented in Gen. xii, to have received only a promise of the bless¬ 
ing of all men; but God is said to make a covenant with him 
to give him Canaan, Gen. xv, 18. 

‘ 1 Chron. v. 1, 2. 
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be observed in the division of Canaan ; and that 
•when God ordered the blessing to be parted he 
had a respect to such birth-right in the division of 
it, though he did not think fit to give it to a per¬ 
son, who by his demerits had forfeited it; and it 
may be asked, if Jacob’s children had a birth-right 
in this matter, why should we suppose that Isaac’s 
had not r To this I answer: the passage I have 
mentioned does not in the least refer to any birth¬ 
right, which was esteemed to be such in the days 
of Jacob and Esau. 1. For if the inheritance of 
the father’s estate was at that time part of the 
birth-right, yet it is evident, that it was not so in 
the proportion here mentioned. For not only a 
double portion particularly belonged to the eldest 
son in these times, but the whole. Thus Abraham 
gave all that he had unto Isaac; but unto the 
children whom he had by Keturah, his second wife, 
he gave gifts and sent them away eastward , while 
he yet lived , from Isaac his son. If therefore the 
inheritance of Canaan had been given according 
to the birth-right in these days, one of Jacob’s sons 
should have had the whole, and all the rest have 
been sent to live in some other country. 2. The 
right of the first-born was settled upon another 
footing by the law of Moses. The priesthood was 
separated from it, and settled upon the tribe of 
Levi, and a double portion of the father’s estate 
and substance declared to belong to 6 the first-born. 


®Exod. xxyiiij Numb, iii, 6—12 j Dcut. xxi, 17. 
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3. Esau, when he sold his birth-right, did not 
sell his right of inheritance at his father’s death. 

4. Jacob had prophesied 7 that Joseph should have 
one portion of the land of Canaan above his bre¬ 
thren ; but does not anywhere hint that any one of 
his sons should have a birth-right to any one part of 
it more than the rest. And we may say, that as the 
whole blessing was made to rest upon the head of 
Jacob, without Esau’s having any part of it; so it 
might likewise have descended to any one of Ja¬ 
cob’s sons, and it could have descended only to 
one of them, if it had been a birth-right, and had 
not by the good will and pleasure of God been de¬ 
signed to be parted among the twelve tribes, to 
every one such a portion of it as God was pleased 
to appoint, and that part of it which contained 
the blessing of all men to Judah only. For these 
reasons I conclude, 5. That the author of the book 
of Chronicles, writing after the law of Moses had 
altered the priesthood, and appointed two portions 
of the inheritance to the eldest son, remarks, that 
Joseph had the birth-right given to him, meaning 
to refer to what was then called the birth-right; 
but not to what was the birth-right, in Jacob and 
Esau’s days, which was long prior to, and very 
different from, this establishment. 

The Jews, at the time when the apostles preached 
the Gospel, seem to have been of opinion, that the 
whole body of their nation had a birth-right and 


7 Gen. xlviii, 22, 
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unalienable title to the blessings of the Messiah. 
This was the hope of the promise made by God 
unto their fathers, unto which promise their twelve 
tribes instantly serving God day and night hoped 
to come 6 . After the blessing, which had been 
made to rest upon the head of Jacob, had been 
parted among the twelve tribes, the}' apprehended 
that this was to be the last distribution of it, and 
that the whole Jewish nation, or twelve tribes 
jointly as a people, w-ere to enjoy the blessing for 
ever. But St. Paul endeavours in several places 
to correct this mistake; and argues very clearly, 
that the blessing was never appointed to descend 
according to birth-right or inheritance; for that 
not the children of the fiesh , but the children of the 
promise are to be counted for the seed of Abraham } 
who have a title to it, i. e. not those, who by na¬ 
tural descent may seem to have a right, but those 
to whom God, by special design and promise, had 
directed it. 9 . This he proves by instance from 
Jacob and Esau, that, when Rebekah had con¬ 
ceived them, before the children were born , or had 
done good or evil , that it might not be said to be 
owing to any thing they had done, but to the mere 
determination of God’s good will and pleasure, it 
was said unto her, that the elder should serve the 
younger '. Thus Esau was the son, who by descent 
might seem to have the right, but Jacob had it by 
promise. In the same manner, when Christ, the 


* Acts xxvi, 7. 


6 Rom. ix, 8. 


1 Ibid, ix, 12. 
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promised seed of Abraham, was come, the twelve 
tribes thought themselves heirs of the blessings to 
be received from him; but in this they erred, not 
rightly understanding the promise. He was to be 
the blessing of all men , or according to the words 
of the promise, in him all the families of the earth * 
or all the nations of the earth w ere to be blessed\ 
And in order to this, God had determined to call 
them his people which were not his people , and her 
beloved which was not beloved 4 ; and to receive the 
Gentiles into the blessings of the promise. Nor 
could the Jews justly say, because the greatest part 
of their nation was rejected, that therefore the 
promise to Abraham was broken, or had taken 
none effect. For they are not all Israel , which are 
of Israel , neither because they are the seed of 
Abraham are they all children V But as Esau re¬ 
ceived not the blessing, though he w T as the son of 
Isaac, so the Jews who fell short through unbelief 
were rejected, and yet the promise was made good 
to the sons of Abraham, because a remnant w 7 as 
received 6 , and some of them with the Gentiles 
made partakers of it. God had not promised that' 
all Abraham’s sons should be his children ; but 
only such of them as he should think fit to choose. 
I think, if the whole of what I have offered be duly 
considered, it will appear that the blessing never 
was annexed to the birth-right at all; nor did it 
.ever descend as the birth-right did, but w’as al- 

* Gfen. xii, 3; xviii, 18. 3 Ibid, xxii, 18; xxvi, 4. 

* Rom. ix, 25. 5 Ver. 6, 7. 6 Ver. 27. 
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ways disposed of, either in the whole or in part, 
just as it pleased God to think fit, according to his 
own good-will and pleasure. Esau by being eldest 
son had the birth-right, but he never had any title 
to the blessing, for before he was born, God was 
pleased to declare that it should belong to Jacob 7 ; 
therefore Esau, in selling his birth-right, does not 
seem to have parted with any right to the blessing, 
for they were two different and distinct things. 
Esau’s birth-right therefore must be his right of 
being priest^ or sacrificer for his brethren, and he 
is justly termed profane for selling it, because be 
hereby showed that he had not a due value and 
esteem for a religious employment, which belonged 
to him. 

There was a famine about this time in the land 
of Canaan, where Isaac sojourned, on account of 
which he removed as his father had done, and went 
into the land of the Philistines, and lived at Gerar 8 . 
Here he denied his wife, pretending she was his 
sister, as Abraham did formerly ; but the king of 
the country accidentally seeing some familiarities 
pass between them, sharply reproved him ; apprised 
his subjects that she was his wife, and declared 
that he would punish any man with death, whqt 
should offer violence to either of them. Isaac con¬ 
tinued for some years in the land of the Philistines, 
sowing some fields, and reaping prodigious crops 
from his tillage. He was very prosperous in all 


? Gen. xxv, 23 ; Rora. ix, 112, 
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his undertakings, and increased his stock and grew 
very great, until the Philistines envied him, and 
applied to the king to have him banished their 
land. Abimelech hereupon ordered Isaac to go 
from them; for, said he, thou art much mightier 
than we 9 . Abimelech could not mean by these 
words, that Isaac was really more potent than the 
whole Philistine people; for we cannot imagine 
that possible. He might have as large a family, 
and as numerous an attendance as the king of 
Philistia himself had, and might therefore, if he 
had a mind, have been able to disturb his govern¬ 
ment. But the words of Abimelech above men¬ 
tioned do not suggest even this to us ; for our 
English translation of this passage is very faulty, 
the Hebrew words are, cignatzampta mimmemi, not 
because thou art mightier than we, but because thou 
art increased or multiplied from or by us, thou hast 
got a great deal from us, or by us, and we do not 
care to let thee get any more. The case was, not 
that the Philistines feared him, but they envied 
him 1 ; they grudged that he should get so much 
amongst them, and were therefore desirous to 
check him. Abimelech ordered Isaac to leave Ge- 
rar; upon which he departed, and pitched his tent 
in the valley of Gerar, and dwelt there 2 . After 
Isaac was removed from Gerar, the Philistines 
thought him too well accommodated whilst he lived 
in the valley, and their envy and malice still pur- 

9 Gen. xxvi, yer 16. ' Ver. 14. 9 Ver. 17. 
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sued him. The herdsmen of Gerar quarrelled with 
Isaac’s herdsmen, took away their wells, and put 
them to many inconveniences; so that Isaac, quite 
tired with their repeated insults, removed farther 
from them, and went and lived in the most remote 
parts of their country towards Egypt, at Beershe- 
ba 3 ; where he hoped to find a place of peace and 
quiet. He built an altar, arid implored the divine 
favour and protection ; and had the comfort to be 
assured, that he and his should be defended from 
all future evils. Soon after he was settled here, 
Abimelech, sensible of the ill usage he had met 
with from his people, and reflecting upon the ex¬ 
traordinary manner in which God had blessed 
him, and considering that perhaps in time he 
might revenge the'injuries they had done him, 
came with his officers, and made an alliance with 
him 4 . Esau was about forty years old, and had 
married two Hittite women, very much to the 
affliction of his parents 5 . The Hittites bordered 
upon the Philistines near to Gerar, so that Esau 
most probably married whilst his father sojourned 
there. Esau was forty years old, a. m. 2208, and 
therefore about that time Isaac lived at Gerar. 

About nineteen years after this died Syphis, the 
first of that name, a very famous king of Egypt. 
He was the tenth king of Memphis, after Menes or 
Mizraim, according to Sir John Marsham’s Tables, 
who supposes him to begin his reign about two 

* Gen. xxvi, 23. 4 Ver. 26 — 30. 

i Ver. U, 35. 
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hundred and twenty-two years after the death of 
Mizraira, who died, according to what I have for¬ 
merly offered, a. m. 1943 6 , and therefore Syphis 
began his reign a. m. 2164. Syphis, according 
to Sir John Marsham from Manetho, reigned 
sixty-three years, and therefore died a. m. 222/ ; 
and upon this computation I have supposed that 
Syphis began his reign about eighty years after 
Abraham’s coming into Egypt, and died about 
forty years after Abraham 7 , for Abraham came 
into Egypt a. m. 2085 or 2086 s , and died a.m. 2183 9 . 
Syphis was the first of the Egyptians who specu¬ 
lated upon religious subjects 1 . According to Da- 
mascenus in Eusebius, Abraham and the Egyptian 
priests had many disputes and conferences about 
religion 9 . It may be asked, what disputes could 
they have upon this subject, if the Egyptians were 
not at this time become idolaters, as I apprehend 
they were not 7 ? To this I answer: the religion 
of Abraham, as it differed from that of Noah and 
his descendants in some points, which depended 
upon special revelations made to Abraham, must 
lay a foundation for his having conferences and 
disputes with the professors of religion in all coun¬ 
tries into which he travelled. They knew nothing 
of the promise made to him, that in his seed all the 
nations of the Earth should he blessed ; nor were 

• Vol. i, book iv. 7 Vol. i, book v. 

• Vol. i, book v. 9 See book vi. 

‘ Marsham, Can. Chron. p. 54. 

0 Euseb. Prsep. Evang. lib. ix, c. 17. 3 Vol. i, book v, 
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they apprised, that they ought to worship him 
whom Abraham worshipped, namely, the Lord 
who appeared to him \ Agreeably to this we find 
an expression in the account we have of the wor¬ 
ship of Abraham and his descendants, which we 
do not meet with anywhere in the worship of Lot, 
of Job, or of any other person, who had not re¬ 
ceived those revelations which had been made to 
Abraham and to his children ; Jikra be Shem Je¬ 
hovah , not called upon the name of the Lord, as we 
falsely translate the place 5 , but invoked , i. e. God, 
in the name of the Lord, whom he worshipped, 
and who appeared to him. Now this person I 
take to be the God to whom Jacob prayed 6 , and 
whom he resolved to worship when he vowed that 
the Lord should be his God ; by which expression 
may be meant, not that the true God should be 
his God in opposition to false gods, for that had 
been no very remarkable resolution, no wise man 
ever worshipping false gods, who really knows 
them to be such ; but the Lord, who appeared to 
Abraham, w as to be his God, in distinction from 
those who worshipped the true God of Heaven 
without any notion of this Lord at all. In the 
same manner we find, that this person was wor¬ 
shipped by Isaac; and he is sometimes called the 
fear of Isaac, and sometimes the God of Abraham 
and God of Isaac 7 ; and Isaac invoked God as 

♦ Gen. xii, 7. 

i Ver. S, as rendered in our English version. 

• Gen. xxviii, 21. 7 Gen. xxxi, 42, 53, et in al. Ioc. 
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Abraham did, in the name of this Lord 8 . The 
several expressions, denoting the worship which 
different persons paid the Deity, are very remark¬ 
able in the Old Testament. Many persons are 
said Kara Jehovah , to invoke God, or Kara el 
Jehovah , to cry unto God ; or their worship is 
described in expressions of much the same import; 
but Kara be Shem Jehovah 9 is never used in a reli¬ 
gious sense, but of Abraham and his descendants, 
who invoked in the name of the true Mediator. 
This was the difference between their religion and 
that of the rest of mankind. Other nations, before 
idolatry was introduced, worshipped the true God, 
but not be Shem Jehovah , in the name of the Lord, 
who had appeared to Abraham. Now this I take 
to be the point, which Abraham disputed with the 
Egyptian priests, whether God was to be worship¬ 
ped as they worshipped him, or whether he was to 
be invoked in the name of Abraham’s God and 
Lord. Damascenus remarks 1 , that the Egyptians 
admired Abraham as a very great genius, able to 
convince and persuade men into his opinions; and 
we 6nd from Scripture, that the eminence both Of 
Abraham and his descendants made great impres¬ 
sions upon all nations with whom they conversed. 
The king of Salem acknowledged Abraham to be 

* Gen. xxvi, 25. 

9 The! expression Kura be Shem is used Gen. iv; but from 
the persons there spoken of being called by the name of the 
sons of God, Gen. vi, I imagine the words in that place signify 
to cull by the name. See vol. i, book i. 

1 Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. is, c. 17. 

K 2 
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an eminent servant of the Most High God 2 ; Abi- 
melech was convinced, that God was with him in 
all he did 3 ; and the same confession was made 
respecting Isaac in the same country 4 ; and Abra¬ 
ham’s conversation raised him a great character 
and reputation in Egypt; for after he was gone 
from thence, the Egyptians copied after him in the 
point of circumcision, and introduced human sa¬ 
crifices, and imitated many rites, which they heard 
that he practised in his religion; but it does not 
appear, that he entirely persuaded them to acknow¬ 
ledge his God to be their God. Syphis, a king ot 
the next adjacent country to that in which Abra¬ 
ham had sojourned, in a little time turned their 
thoughts quite another way. He took up the sub¬ 
jects for which Abraham had been famous, and 
wrote a book about religion, which carried away 
his own people and the neighbouring nations into 
idolatry 6 . And probably he did not oppose the 
doctrine of Abraham, that God was to be invoked 
in the name of a mediator, but he set up false 
mediators instead of the true one : for I conclude 
from the manner of the worshipping Baal in Eli¬ 
jah’s time 6 , that men did not at first wander away 
from the true God, but they set up lords many, or 
false mediators, in whose names they worshipped; 
and in time they went farther, and lost all notion 
of the true God. Syphis, instead of teaching to 

* Gen. xiv, 19. 3 Gen. xxi, 22. 

* Gen. xxvi, 28. s Marsham, Can. Cbron. p. 54. 

* 1 Kings xviii. 
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invoke God in the name of the Lord, who ap¬ 
peared to Abraham, set up the worship of the 
sun, moon, and stars, and taught the Egyptians to 
invoke in their names; so that they had not one 
God and one Lord, which was the ancient true 
religion, but one God and lords many, and in time 
they had gods many too. Baal was a false lord of 
this sort, and the worshippers of Baal invoked in 
his name. Elijah called upon the God of Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and of Israel 7 , invoking God in or by 
his name 8 . The worshippers of Baal, in opposition 
to him, invoked in the name of Baal ( Jikreau be 
Shem ha Baal) ; they called or invoked, not upon 
the name , for the words are not to be so translated, 
but bp or in the name of Baal. If Syphis was the 
builder of the largest Egyptian pyramid, which, 
according to the accounts we have of it, is so large 
at the bottom as to cover above eleven acres of 
ground, and five hundred feet high, and Manetho 
expressly says 9 that he built it, he must have been 
a prince of great figure in the age he lived in ; and 
no wonder if his own and the neighbouring nations 
embraced his religious institutions. 

About the time of this Syphis, or rather some¬ 
thing later, lived Job the Arabian. The lxx, in 
their translation, say that he lived in all two hun¬ 
dred and forty, or two hundred and forty-eight 
years'. If he really lived so long, we ought to 

7 1 Kings xviii, 38. 8 Ver. 24 and 32. 

9 Euseb. Chron. log. tfgwr. p. 14. 

* See cap. ult. lib. Job. Vers, lxx, ver. 16. 
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suppose him earlier than Syphis; nay, much ear¬ 
lier than Abraham, for the lives of mankind were 
so much shortened before the days of Abraham, 
that though he lived but one hundred and seventy- 
five years 2 , yet he is said to have died in a cood 
old age, an old man and full of years 3 . Peleg, 
who vas five generations before Abraham, lived 
two hundred and thirty-nine years 4 . Reu the son 
of Peleg lived as many 5 . Serng the son of Reu 
lived two hundred and thirty 8 : but the lives of 
their descendants were not so long. Nahor, the 
grandfather of Abraham, lived but one hundred 
and forty-eight years 7 . Terah, Abraham’s father, 
lived two hundred and five 8 . Abraham lived one 
hundred and seventy-five, Isaac lived one hundred 
and eighty 9 , and the lives of their children were 
shorter. If therefore Job lived two hundred and 
forty or two hundred and forty-eight years, he 
must have been contemporary with Peleg, Reu, or 
Serug, for men’s lives were not extended to so 
great a length after their days. The lxx have 
some remarkable additions to the book of Job, 
which are not found in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Sy¬ 
riac, or Arabic copies; and this account of the 
length of Job’s life is one of them ; but this is in 
no wise reconcilable with what follows, and is said 
to have been translated from the Syriac version, 

* Gen. xxv, 7. 3 Ver. 8. 

* Chap, m, 18, 19. s Ver. 20, 21. 

« Ver. 22, 23. 7 Ver. 24, 25. 

* Ver. 32. 9 Chap, xxxv, 28. 
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namely, that Job’s original name was Jobab; that 
bis father’s name was Zare, of the children of 
Esau ; that he was the fifth in descent from Abra¬ 
ham ; that he was the second king of Edom, next 
after Bela the son of Beor. This account will 
place Job even later than Moses ; for Bela, the 
first king of Edom, was Moses’s contemporary ; 
and if we place him thus late, he could not live 
two hundred and forty years. Men lived in Mo¬ 
ses’s time about one hundred and thirty ; but this 
account is not consistent with itself, for if Job was 
the fifth in descent from Abraham, he must be 
prior to Moses, Moses being seven descents later 
than Abraham 1 . These additions, which we now 
find in the last chapter of the lxx version of the 
book of Job, will therefore so ill bear a strict exa¬ 
mination, that I cannot think the translators them¬ 
selves did at first put them there, but rather that 
they were the work of some later hand, added by 
some transcriber, who thought Jobab (mentioned 
Gen. xxxvi, 33) and Job to be the same person. 
There are some circumstances in the history of 
Job, which may lead us to guess pretty well at the 
time when he lived. 1. He lived above one hun¬ 
dred and eighty years, for he lived one hundred 
and forty years after his afflictions 2 , and he must 
be more than forty at the beginning of them; for 
he had seven sons and three daughters, and all his 

1 Moses was in the third generation from Levi, l Chron. vi, 
1, 2, 3. Levi was son of Jacob, son of Isaac, son of Abraham. 

9 Job. xlii, 16. 
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children seem to have been grown up before the 
beginning of his misfortunes 3 ; he must therefore 
have lived to be near two hundred years old. 
2. The idolatry practised in the countries where 
he lived, in his days, was the worship of the host 
of Heaven 4 . 3. The presents usual in Job’s days 
were earrings of gold, and pieces of money called 
Keshitah 5 . Now from these circumstances it seems 
most probable, 1. That he could not be much later 
than the time of Isaac; for if he had, his life 
would not have been so long as it appears to have 
been. 2. He must have been something younger 
than Syphis, for Syphis first 6 instituted the wor¬ 
ship of the host of Heaven in Egypt, which ido¬ 
latry spread thence into, and began to flourish in 
Arabia in Job’s time. 3. Earrings of gold were in 
Abraham’s days 7 , and they were part of the wo¬ 
men’s dress in the days of Jacob 8 ; but the piece of 
money called Keshitah seems not to have been in 
use until after Abraham. When Abraham bought 
the field of Epliron, he paid the price in silver, not 
by number of pieces but by weight 9 ; but when 
Jacob bought a parcel of a field of the children of 
Hamor, he paid for it not by weight, but gave a 
hundred Keshitahs\ or pieces of money for it; so 
that the Keshitah , or piece of money, which Job’s 
friends gave him, was not in use in Abraham’s 

* Job i, 2— 4. * Chap, xxxi, 26, 27. 

5 Chap, xlii, II. See vol. i, book v. 

7 Gen. xxiv, 22. * Chap, xxxv, 4, 

9 Chap, xxiii, 16. 1 Chap, xxxiij, 19, 
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time, but in Jacob’s; therefore Job was not so 
ancient as Abraham, though the length of his life 
will not permit us to suppose him altogether so 
young as Jacob. Job’s friends who visited him 
were Eliphaz ha-Temcini , perhaps the son of 
Tema; now Tema was the son of Ishmael 2 ; and 
Bildad ha-Shuachi, i. e. the son of Shuach; now 
Shuach was the son of Abraham by Keturah 3 ; and 
Zophar ha-Naamathi; and Elihu the son of Bara- 
chel ha-Buzi conversed with them 4 . Now Buz 
was the son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother 5 ; Bara- 
chel might be his son or grandson, and Elihu his 
son be contemporary with Isaac; for Nahor being 
born when his father Terah was little more than 
seventy, must have been above fifty years older 
than Abraham, and agreeably hereto Abraham’s 
son Isaac married Nahor’s grand-daughter 6 . Tims 
all the persons conversant with Job may reasonably 
be supposed to have lived about Isaac’s time, and 
therefore we need not upon account of their names 
place Job later. Some learned writers are very 
positive that Job lived about the time of Moses ; 
Grotius was of this opinion: others place him a 
generation later than Esau, supposing that Eliphaz 
the Temanite, who was one of his friends, had 
been Eliphaz the son of Esau and father of Teman; 
but I think, that the length of Job’s life is an un¬ 
answerable objection against supposing him to be 


* Gen. xxv, 15. 

4 Job xxxii, 2. 

• Chap, xxiv, 24. 


3 Ver. 2. 

5 Gen. xxii, 21, 
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thus late. Job lived in the land of Uz 7 , which 
country, according to the prophet Jeremiah, was 
adjacent to the land of Edom 8 . The Sabeans 
robbed Job 9 , and the Sabeans lived at the entrance 
of .Arabia Felix’. The Chaldeans also formed 
three bands, and fell upon his camels and carried 
them away 2 : the Chaldeans were at first a wander¬ 
ing people, inhabitants of the wilderness, until 
Ashur built them a city 5 ; then they lived at Ur in 
Mesopotamia, for they expelled Abraham their 
land 4 ; but it is most probable, that, like the an¬ 
cient Scythians, they wandered often from their 
country in bands for the sake of robbing, many 
generations after their first settlement, this being 
no unusual practice in the early times ; and three 
companies of them might make an expedition and 
fall upon Job’s cattle; so that we need not suppose 
that Job lived very near to Ur of the Chaldees, 
though he was robbed by these men. If we sup¬ 
pose that his land was adjacent to Edom, as Jere¬ 
miah hints, he was nigh enough to both Sabeans 
and Chaldeans to suffer from each of them. Some 
writers have imagined, that there never was any 
such person as Job, and that his history is only an 
instructive fable; but nothing can be more wild 
than this opinion, which has no colour of argu¬ 
ment to support it. The prophet Ezekiel supposes 

’ Job i, 1. ‘ 

9 Job i, 15. 

5 Job i, 17. 

Judith v, S. 


* Lam. iv, 21. 

1 See vol. i, book iii,. 
3 Isaiah xxiii, 13. 
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Job to have been as real a person as either Noah 
or Daniel 5 ; and St. James mentions him as hav¬ 
ing been a true example of patience 6 . We may at 
this rate raise doubts about any ancient fact in his¬ 
tory. 

About the hundredth year of Isaac’s life, there 
happened a very remarkable accident in his family; 
Isaac and Rebekah seem to have had a very differ¬ 
ent opinion concerning their two sons Jacob and 
Esau. Isaac was a very good man ; but he did not 
form a true judgment of his children. He was 
remarkably fond of Esau more than he was of 
Jacob 7 : but his affection was but poorly grounded, 
he loved Esau because he did eat of his venison, but 
Rebekah loved Jacob. And it is remarkable, that 
before she placed her affection upon either of them, 
she inquired of God concerning them ; and re¬ 
ceived for answer that the younger should be dis¬ 
tinguished by the blessings of Heaven 8 ; which she 
treasured up in her mind, and her opinion of them 
was according to it. From the time when God 
made the covenant with Abraham, and promised 
the extraordinary blessings to his seed, which have 
been before mentioned, it was requisite for the 
father of each family, some time before he died, to 
call his children together, and inform them, ac¬ 
cording to the knowledge which it pleased God to 
give him, how and in what manner the blessing of 


s Ezek. xiv, 14— 16. 
7 Gen. xxv, 27, 28. 


‘James v, 11. 
8 Ver. 23. 
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Abraham was to descend amongst them. Abra¬ 
ham had no occasion to do this; for God having 
determined and declared that in Isaac his seed 
should be called 9 , none of Abraham’s other children 
could have any pretence to expect the particular 
blessings which God had promised to the seed of 
Abraham. Isaac had two sons, either of whom 
might be designed by God to be the heir of the 
promise; and being now in the decline of life, for 
he ivas old, and his eyes were dim that he could not 
see , and not knowing how soon he might be taken 
from them, he was willing to determine this point, 
by blessing them before he died 1 . If we compare 
this passage with that where Jacob afterwards 
called his children together, we may observe a 
remarkable difference between them. Jacob called 
his sons, and said, Gather yourselves together, that 
I may tell you what shall befall you in the last 
days, or rather, as it should be translated, in the 
times to come, or in the days of your posterity 2 . 
God had given Jacob a prophetic view of his in¬ 
tended dispensations to his descendants and their 
children, and he called his sons together to relate 
to them what God had thus revealed to him. But 
Isaac, in the passage before us, seems to have called 
Esau, without having received any particular reve¬ 
lation about him ; nay it is evident he had received 
none; for he desigued to tell him what God never 

9 Gen. xvii, 19,— 21. 1 Chap, xxvii, I. 

•Chap, xlix, I, 
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intended should belong to him. Isaac called Esau, 
and not Jacob, because be loved him more than 
he loved Jacob; and he loved him more, because 
Esau gat him venison ; but Jacob’s course of life 
lay another way. Rebekah saw the low springs of 
her husband’s affection to his children, and that 
he was going to promise the blessing of Abraham, 
where his affection led him to wish it, and not 
where, by having made inquiry, she knew that 
God designed to bestow it. Hereupon she re¬ 
solved, if possible 3 , to prevent him; and therefore 
sent for Jacob, and proposed to him a scheme for 
his obtaining the blessing which his father designed 
to give Esau. Jacob was at first in great perplex¬ 
ity about it; was afraid his father should find out 
the deceit, and instead of blessing him be provoked 
to curse him for endeavouring to impose upon him. 
But Rebekah was so well assured, that God de¬ 
signed to bless Jacob, and that her whole crime in 
this attempt was only an endeavour to deceive 
Isaac into an action, of which he ought to have 
duly informed himself, and to have done design¬ 
edly, that she took the curse wholly upon herself, 
and persuaded Jacob to come into her measures. 
One thing is here remarkable, that when the arti¬ 
fice had succeeded, and Jacob was blessed, Isaac 
let it go, nay he confirmed the blessing; yea (says 
he) and he shall be blessed. We do not find that 
he w as either displeased with his w r ife, or angry 


3 Gen. xxyii. 
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with Jacob for imposing upon him ; but though 
he had before appeared full of fears and cares lest 
Esau should be defeated 4 ; yet now he expressed 
himself fully satisfied with what he bad done. I 
cannot but think that it pleased God at this time 
to open his understanding, and convince him that 
he had given the blessing to the right person. Be¬ 
fore this time he said nothing but what any unin¬ 
spired person might have said 5 . He wished his 
son of the dew of Heaven , and the fatness of the Earth, 
and plenty of corn and wine ; adding such other cir¬ 
cumstances of prosperity as his affection dictated ; 
but saying nothing that can intimate that he had 
any paiticular view of any thing which was to 
happen to him ; but now he began to speak with a 
better sense of things. He still wished Esau all 
possible happiness, the fatness of the Earth and the 
dew of Heaven 6 ; but he knew, that the particular 
blessings promised to Abraham and his seed did 
not belong to him. He could now enter into his 
future life, and tell the circumstances of his pos¬ 
terity, and relate what should happen in after-days; 
describe how he and his descendants should live; 
acquaint him, that his brother’s children should in¬ 
deed be their governors; but that there should come 
a time, when his children should get the dominion, 
and break his brother’s yoke from off their neck 7 . 
This particular was not accomplished until almost 


* Gen. xxvii, 18, 21, 2 k 

* Ver. 39. 


5 Ver. 27—29. 
7 Ver. 40. 
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nine hundred years after this prediction; for this 
prophecy was fulfilled, when the laud of Edom, 
peopled hjf^he children of Esau, who had been 
brought into subjection to the seed of Jacob by 
king David®, revolted in the days of Jehoram 9 , 
and set up a king of their own, and brake the 
yoke of Jacob off their neck; being never after 
that time subject to any of the kings of Judah. 

Esau was exceedingly provoked at his brother’s 
thus obtaining the blessing from him, and deter¬ 
mined, as soon as his father should be dead, to 
kill him 2 . Rebekah heard of his intentions, and 
thought the most likely way to prevent mischief 
would be to send Jacob out of the way. She ap¬ 
plied therefore to Isaac, mentioned to him the 
misfortune of Esau’s marriages, and the comfort 
they might have of Jacob, if he would take care to 
dispose of himself better. Isaac therefore sent for 
Jacob, and charged him not to take a wife of the 
daughters of Canaan; but ordered him to go into 
Mesopotamia, and inquire for the family of Bethuel 
his mother’s father, and get one of Laban’s daugh¬ 
ters for a wife, and if he did so, God would cer¬ 
tainly bless him 3 , and give him the blessing of 
Abraham and the land of Canaan to his posterity. 
Jacob did as his father had directed him, and set 

* 2 Sara, viii, 14. 9 2 Kings viii, 20—22. 

1 See Archbishop Usher’s Annals; Prideaux Connect, vol. i, 

p. 6. * ' 

a Gen. xxvii, 41. 

3 Chap, xxviii, the Hebrew words, ver. 3, are, God Almighty 
will bless thee, fyc. 
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He was at first a little cast 
the way, and the hazard of 
success in his journey ; and when at night he went 
to sleep, with a head and heart full of cares, the 
God ot Abraham and of Isaac 4 appeared to him 
in a dream, and assured him, that he would pre¬ 
serve and protect him in his journey, and bring 
him safe back into Canaan again; that he would 
make him happy in a numerous progeny, and in 
time multiply them exceedingly, and give them the 
land for an inheritance which he had promised to 
Abraham; and moreover, that in him, i. e. in hisseed y 
all the families of the Earth should be blessed. 
Thus at this time God expressly promised to him 
that particular blessing of Abraham, with the co¬ 
venanted mercies belonging to it, which Isaac had 
before given him reason to hope for. Jacob was 
surprised at this extraordinary vision, and took the 
stones upon which he had laid his head, and reared 
them up into a pillar, and poured oil upon the top 
of it, and made a vow, that if the God who thus 
appeared to him should bless and preserve him, 
protect him in his journey, and bring him back in 
safety, then the Lord should be liis God 5 , and that 
he would worship him in the place where he had 
now erected the pillar ; and that he would dedicate 
to his service the tenth of all the substance he 
should have. 

Jacob pursued his journey, and came to Haran 

* Gen. xxviii, 13. 

* Ver. 21. See above p. 130, 131. 
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in Mesopotamia, where he found Laban and his 
relations, by whom he was received and welcomed' 
with great joy 6 . But as he was not the only son 
of his father, nor the elder son, nor the heir of his 
father’s substance ; so he did not pretend to expect 
a wife in so pompous a way as his father had for¬ 
merly done 7 . Laban had two daughters, Leah and 
Rachel: Jacob fancied the younger, and proposed 
to his uncle Laban, that he would stay with him 
seven years as his servant to take care of his flocks 
if he would give him Rachel to wife. To this 
proposal Laban agreed, butlat the end of the seven 
years deceived him, and married him, not to Ra¬ 
chel, but to Leah. Jacob expressing some dis¬ 
satisfaction at it, Laban told him, that he could 
not break through the custom of the country, by 
marrying his younger daughter before his elder,; 
but that if he desired it, he would give him Rachel 
too, and he should serve him seven years more for 
her, after he had married her. To this Jacob 
agreed, and when the week was over for the cele¬ 
bration of Leah’s nuptials, he married Rachel, and 
continued with Laban, and kept his flocks for 
seven years more. At the expiration of these 
seven years, Jacob had a family of twelve chil¬ 
dren ; he had six sons and a daughter by Leah 8 ; 
two sons by Zilpah, Leah’s maid 9 ; a son by Ra¬ 
chel 1 ; and two sons by Bilhah, Rachel’s maid. 2 

fl Gen. xxix. 7 Chap. xxiv. 

8 Chap, xxix, 32 — 35; xxx, 17, 19, 21. 

9 Chap, xxx, 9, 12. 1 Ver. 23. 4 Ver. 4, 7. 
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He now began to think it time to get into a way 
of making some provision for them, and therefore 
desired Laban to dismiss him, and to let him re¬ 
turn to his father with his wives and children 3 . 
Laban had found by experience, that his substance 
prospered under Jacob's care, and was lotli to part 
with him ; and therefore agreed with him to stay 
upon such terms 4 , that Jacob in a few years grew 
rich under him, and was master of very con¬ 
siderable flocks of his own. Laban by degrees 
grew uneasy at seeing him increase so fast, so that 
Jacob perceived that his countenance was not to¬ 
wards him as before, that he was not so much in 
his favour as he used to be, and hereupon resolves 
to leave him. 

There is a very obvious remark to be made upon 
Jacob’s bargain with Laban, when he agreed to 
stay with him, and upon his behaviour consequent 
upon it. He bargained with Laban to serve him, 
upon condition that he might take for wages all 
the speckled and spotted cattle, and this with an 
air of integrity, to prevent mistakes about his 
hire 5 ; so shall my righteousness, says he, answer 
for me in time to come , when it shall come for my 
hire before thy face. Jacob seemed desirous to 
make a clear and express bargain, about which 
they might have no disputes. If they had agreed 
for a particular number of cattle every year, there 
might have been room for cavil and suspicion. 

3 Gen. xxx, 25, 26. « Ver. 28 — 48. 

5 Ver. 31 — 33. 
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If any of the flock had by accident been lost, they 
might have differed, whether Jacob’s or Laban’s 
were the lost cattle; but to prevent all possible 
disputes, let me, says Jacob, have all the speckled 
and spotted cattle, and then whenever you shall 
have a mind to look into my stock, my integrity 
will at first sight come before your face, or be con¬ 
spicuous; for you will immediately see whether I 
have any cattle besides what belong to me. Yet 
we find, that after all this seeming fairness, Jacob 
very artfully over-reached Laban, by nsing means 
to have the best cattle always bring forth such as 
he was to take; and he so ordered it, as to get 
away all the best of the cattle, so that the feebler 
only were Laban’s, and the stronger Jacob’s 6 . 
This artifice may seem to argue that he was a man 
of very little honesty; but to this it may be an¬ 
swered: 1. Though Aristotle and Pliny, and se¬ 
veral other writers, who are commonly cited by the 
remarkers upon this fact, and who all lived many 
ages later than Jacob, have been of opinion, that 
impressions made upon the imagination of the dam 
at the time of conception, may have a great effect 
upon the form, shape, and colour of the young; 
and though it may hence be inferred, that such a 
method as Jacob took might possibly produce the 
effect, which it had upon Laban’s cattle ; yet I 
cannot think that Jacob himself knew any thing 
of it. Men had not thus early inquired far into 
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the powers of nature; philosophy was as yet very 
low and vulgar; and observations of this sort were 
not thought of, or sought after. Religion and the 
worship of God was in these days the wisdom of 
the world ; and simplicity of manners and integrity 
of life were more studied, than curious and philo¬ 
sophical inquiries. If study and philosophy had 
helped men to these arts, how came Laban and his 
sons to know so very little ? They surely must 
have apprehended, that Jacob might by art va¬ 
riegate the cattle as he pleased, and would not 
have made so weak a bargain with him ; but they 
certainly had no notion that any such thing could 
be done; nor had Jacob any thought of it, when 
he bargained with Laban. He chose the speckled 
cattle only to put an end to all cavils about his 
wages, not doubting but God would so order it, 
that he should have enough, and being determined 
to be contented with what God’s providence should 
think fit to give him. It will here be asked, how 
came Jacob to make use of the pilled rods, if he 
did not think this an artful way to cause the 
cattle to bring forth ring-streaked, speckled, and 
spotted young ones? To this I answer, 2. We 
read, that the angel of God spake unto him about 
this matter 7 . God saw the injustice of Laban’s 

7 Here seems to be a defect of two or three verses in our 
present copies of the Bible. Jacob tells his wives (Gen. xxxi, 
i I), that the angel of the Lord had spoken to him in a dream, 
upon Laban’s ill usage; but we have no account of any angel’s 
speaking to him in chap, xxxi, before his using the pilled rods. 
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dealings with him, and the honesty and fidelity of 
Jacob in his service; therefore he determined to 
reward Jacob, and punish Laban. We are told, 
that God revealed to Jacob in a dream, that the 
cattle should be thus spotted ; and very probably 
in the same dream God ordered him to make use 
of pilled rods in the manner he used them; and 
assured him, that if he did so, the favour which he 
had promised of increasing his wages should fol¬ 
low. We have frequent instances in Scripture, of 
God’s appointing persons to perform some actions 
in order to receive his blessing; and that in one 
of these two ways: sometimes they are directed to 
do some action, upon which they should receive 
some sign or token, that what was promised them 
should be performed : thus Abraham was to take 
a heifer of three years old, and a she goat, and a 
rarn, and a turtle dove, and a young pigeon, and 


in any of our copies: but the Samaritan version gives us very 
great reason to think that there was originally a full account of 
this matter. After ver. 36, of chap. xxx|, the Samaritan ver¬ 
sion inserts as follows : And the angel of the Lord called unto 
Jacob in a dream, and said, Jacob; and he answered. Here am I, 
And he said. Lift up now thine eyes, behold the rams leaping upon 
the cattle ring streaked, speckled, and gristed, for I have seen all 
that Laban hath done to thee. I am the God of Bethel, to whom 
thou anointedst a pillar there, and to whom thou vowedst a vow 
there; but do thou arise now, and go out of this land, and return 
into the land of thy father, and l will bless thee. — then follows; 
And Jacob took green poplar rods, b,c. The early transcribers, 
through whose hands we have received our present copies of 
the Bible, may have dropped some such passage as this, which 
very fully answers to what Jacob afterwards told his wives. 
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to lay them in order for a sacrifice, and then he was 
to receive an assurance, that he should inherit Ca¬ 
naan 8 . At other times they are commanded to per¬ 
forin some action, which might testify their believ¬ 
ing in God, and depending upon his promise ; and 
upon doing such action the favour promised was 
to follow. Thus Naaman the Syrian, when he came 
to beg of God a cure of his leprosy, was directed 
to wash seven times in Jordan 9 ; his washing in 
Jordan was to be an evidence of his believing that 
God would heal him, and upon giving this evi¬ 
dence of his belief he was to be cured. Now this 
was the case of Jacob here before us: God had 
told him, that he had seen all that Laban had done 
to him, but that he would take care that he should 
not hurt him, and that he designed to turn all 
Laban’s contrivances to defraud him of his wages 
so much to his advantage, as that they should tend 
to the increase of his prosperity; and then God 
commanded him, in token of his belief and depend¬ 
ence upon him, to take the pilled rods, and use them 
as he directed. Jacob believed, and did as he was 
commanded; no more thinking, that the pilling 
white streaks in green boughs, and laying them in 
the troughs where the flocks were to drink, was a 
natural way to cause them to bring forth speckled 
and ring-streaked cattle, than Naaman did that 
washing in a river was a cure for the leprosy; but 
in both cases, the favour expected depending upon 


• Gen. xv, 9.' 


2 Kings v, 10. 
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the special providence of God, the particular direc¬ 
tions of God were to be performed in order to ob¬ 
tain it. But, 3. I do not think it can be proved, 
that the method which Jacob used is a natural and 
effectual way of causing cattle to bring forth 
speckled and ring-streaked young. As almost all 
the conjectures of the ancient heathen writers upon 
the powers of nature had their first rise from some 
hints or facts in the Hebrew writings, so, perhaps, 
what is offered by Aristotle, and other ancient 
writers, about the effects which impressions made 
upon the imagination of the dam may have upon 
their young, might be first occasioned by this fact 
thus recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures, or by some 
remarks of ancient writers made from it; but it is 
observable, that the ancient naturalists carried 
their thoughts upon these subjects much farther 
than they would bear; and we, who live in an age 
of far better philosophy, do not find, that we 
know so much as Aristotle thought lie did upon 
these subjects. The effects of impressions upon 
the imagination must be very accidental, because 
the objects which should cause them may or may 
not be taken notice of, as any one would find, who 
should try Jacob’s pilled rods to variegate his cattle 
with. The waters of Jordan may cure a leprosy, 
or Jacob’s pilled rods produce spotted cattle ; either 
of these means may have the desired effect, if a 
particular providence directs them, but without 
such providence neither of these means may have 
any effect at all. I might add farther, 4. If we 
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should allow that the pilled rods, as Jacob used 
them, might naturally produce the effect upon 
I^aban’s cuttle which followed, yet since, as I 
before hinted, we have no reason to thinjc Jacob 
remarkably learned beyond Laban and all his 
children, for it is not probable that he alone 
should know this grand secret, and all other per¬ 
sons have not the least suspicion of it; we can at 
most only suppose that God directed him to what 
he did in this matter. In Hezekiah’s sickness 1 , the 
prophet directed an application of figs, in order to 
his recovery, and Hezekiah recovered upon the 
application of them ; but since this application was 
made not by any'rules of physic then known, but 
by a divine direction, we must ascribe the cure 
immediately to God himself, even though it may 
possibly be argued, that figs were a proper medicine 
for Hezekiah’s distemper. They were not then 
known or thought , to be so, and therefore human 
skill or prescription had no part in the cure. Thus 
in Jacob’s case, if it can be supposed that pilled rods 
may be naturally a means to variegate young cattle, 
yet unless we can think he knew that the use of 
them would naturally have this effect, and that he 
used them, not in obedience to a special direction 
from God, but merely as an art to get Laban’s 
cattle, we cannot lay any blame upon him ; it can^ 
not, I think, be supposed that Jacob had any such 
knowledge. God Almighty determined to punish 


Isaiah xxxviii, 21. 
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Laban for his injustice, and reward Jacob for his 
fidelity; therefore he revealed to Jacob the manner 
in which he designed to bless him, and ordered 
him to do an action as a token that he embraced 
God’s promise, and expected the performance of it. 
Jacob faithfully observed the orders which were 
given him, and God blessed him according to his 
promise. Now there is no reason for us to think, 
that Jacob knew of or used any art to over-reach 
Laban and get away his cattle; but the true con¬ 
clusion is Avhat Jacob himself expressed in his 
speech to his wives: Ye know, that with all my 
power I have served your father; and your father 
hath deceived me, and changed my wages ten times; 
hut God suffered him not to hurt me. If he said 
thus , the speckled shall he thy wages, then all the 
cattle bare speckled: and if he said thus, the ring- 
stroked shall be thy hire, then hare all the cattle 
ring-straked. Thus God hath taken away the cat-, 
tie of your father, and given them unto me 1 . 

Jacob, finding Laban and his sons every day 
more and more indisposed towards him, took an 
opportunity, and contrived matters with his wives, 
and separated his own from his father-in-law’s 
cattle, and retiring in a private manner, passed 
over Euphrates and made towards mount Gilead 3 . 
He was gone three days before Laban heard of it, 
who, when it was told him, gathered his family 
together and pursued him for seven days, and 


* Gen. xxxi, 6 — 9. 


J Ver. 17. 
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overtook hi in at Gilead. From Haran to mount 
Gilead must be above two hundred and fifty miles ; 
so that Jacob made haste to travel thither in ten 
days, going about twenty-five miles each day; and 
Laban’s pursuit of him was very eager, for he 
marched about thirty-seven miles a day for seven 
days together ; but he was resolved to overtake 
him. When he came up with him, he purposed 
in his heart to revenge himself upon him; but here 
God was pleased to interpose, and warn Laban 
not to offer Jacob any evil 4 . Hereupon, when he 
came up to him, he only expostulated with him 
his manner of leaving him, and complained that 
he had stolen his teraphim, which Rachel, fond of 
the memory of her ancestors, had, without Jacob’s 
knowledge, taken away with her 5 ; but, upon 
Jacob’s offering all his company to be searched, 
Laban, not being able to find where Rachel had 
liid them, they grew friends, made a solemn en¬ 
gagement with each other, and then parted. La¬ 
ban returned home, and Jacob went on towards 
the place where he had left his father. 

Jacob was now returning into Canaan in great 
prosperity ; he was a few years before very low in 
the world, but now he had wives, children, and 
servants, and a substance abundantly sufficient to 
maintain them. When he went over Jordan to go 
to Haran, his staff or walking stick was all his 
substance ; but when he came to repass it, in order 


* Gen. xxxi, 24. 


s Ver. 30; see vol. i, book v. 
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to return into Canaan, he found himself master of 
so large a family as to make up two bands or com¬ 
panies 0 ; and all this increase so justly acquired, 
that he could with an assured heart look up to 
CrOD, and acknowledge his having truly blessed 
him 7 , according to the promise which he had 
made. 

After Jacob had parted from Laban, he began 
to think of the danger which might befal him at 
his return home. The displeasure of his brother 
Esau came fresh into his mind, and he was sensible 
he could have no security if he did not make his 
peace with him. Esau, when Jacob went to Ha- 
ran, observing how strictly his father charged him 
not to marry a Canaanite, began to be dissatisfied 
with his own marriages 8 ; therefore he went to 
Ishmael, and married one of his daughters, and 
went and lived in mount Seir in the land of Edom. 
Jacob finding by inquiry that he was settled here, 
thought it necessary to send to him in order to 
appease him, that he might be secure of living 
without molestation from him. 

Some writers have questioned why, or how Jacob 
should send this message to his brother. Jacob 
was in Gilead, and Esau in mount Seir, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty miles at least distant from one 
another. Jacob went down Gilead to the brook 
Jabbok 9 ; from whence his way lay over Jordan 
into Canaan, without coming any nearer to Esau ; 

6 Gen. xxxii, 10 7 Chap, xxxi, 9, and xxxii, 12, 

• Chap, xxviii, 6 — 9. 9 Chap, xxxii, 22. 
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why therefore should he send to him ? or having 
lived so long at such a distance, how should he 
know where he was settled, or what was become of 
him? These objections have been thought con¬ 
siderable by some very good writers ; and Adricho- 
jnius conceived it necessary to describe Seir in a 
different situation from that in which the common 
maps of Canaan place it. He imagined, that there 
were two distinct countries called by the name of 
the land of Edom, and in each of them a mountain 
called Seir; and that one of them, namely that in 
which Esau lived at this time lay near mount 
Gilead; and Brocard and Torniellus 1 are said to 
have been of the same opinion. They say, the 
children of Esau removed hence in time into the 
other Edorn or Idumea, when they grew strong 
enough to expel the Horites out of it 2 ; but that 
they did not live in this Edom, which was the 
land of the Horites in Jacob’s days. But as there 
are no accounts of Canaan which can favour this 
opinion, I cannot see how this situation of Edom 
can be admitted. They make and invent names 
and places, known to no writers but themselves ; 
and so create real difficulties in geography, to solve 
imaginary ones in history. The Horites were in¬ 
deed the first inhabitants of Seir, and the land of 
Edom, and were in possession of it in Esau’s days; 
for he married one of their daughters, namely, 
Aholibamah the granddaughter of Zibeon 5 , and 


1 Pool’s Syn. in loc. 


1 Deut. ii, 13. 


s Qen. xxxvi, 2. 
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daughter of Anah; and this Zibeon was the son 
of Seir the Horite 4 , and Anah was Seir’s grand¬ 
son 5 , and both of them were in their turns duke9 
or princes in the land 6 . Esau therefore lived and 
married in this country; for here only we find the 
persons, whose daughter he took to wife ; and he 
lived here a sojourner in the kingdoms of other 
men, until after some generations God gave this 
country to his children, who destroyed the Horites, 
and took possession of their country, as Israel did 
of the land of his possession, which the Lord gave 
unto them 7 . As to mount Seir’s being very distant 
from Gilead, where Jacob stopped, and sent mes¬ 
sengers to Esau, it is certain it was so ; so far 
distant, that after Jacob and Esau had met, Jacob 
represented it as too long a journey for his children 
to take, or his cattle to be driven, but by easy ad¬ 
vances 8 . It is easy to say, how Jacob could tell 
where Esau lived, and why he thought fit to send 
to him. It is not to be supposed that Jacob could 
be so imprudent as to carry his wives, children, and 
substance into Canaan, without knowing whether 
he might safely venture thither; therefore very 
probably, when he rested at Gilead, he sent mes¬ 
sengers to inquire whether his father was alive; 
what condition he was in, and what temper the 
inhabitants of the land showed him, and whether 
he might safely come and live near him. And 
when he found that he should meet with no ob- 

4 Gen. xxxvi, 20. s Ibid. 6 Ver. 29. 

7 Deut. ii, 12. * 8 Gen. xxxiii, 13, 14-. 
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struction, if he could but reconcile Esau to him, 
he very prudently sent to him also, intending, if he 
should find Esau averse to him, to bend his course 
some other way 9 . Thus Jacob’s message to Esau 
may be best accounted for, by supposing Esau’s 
habitation in the land of Edorn to be according to 
the common and known geography of that country; 
and Adi ichomius’s scheme of two Edoms being a 
mere fiction, purely to solve a seeming difficulty, 
ought justly to be rejected. 

Jacob was in more than ordinary fear of his bro¬ 
ther Esau, and his messengers at their return sur¬ 
prised him still more, by informing him, that Esau 
was coming after them attended by four hundred 
menHe concluded now, that his brother had a 
design to take his full revenge, and destroy him 
and all that belonged to him. In his distress he 

9 If we consider what had passed between Esau and Jacob, 
before Jacob went from home, it will appear very proper that 
Jacob should send to him, before he ventured to come and sit 
down with his substance near his father. Esau still expected 
to be his father’s heir; and if Jacob had returned home with¬ 
out Esau’s knowledge, it would have laid a foundation for a 
greater misunderstanding at Isaac’s death, than any which had 
as yet been between them. Esau would have thought, that 
Jacob had got the greatest part of his substance from his father; 
and when he came, at Isaac’s death, to take away with him into 
Edom, what his father had to leave him, he would have looked 
upon Jacob, as having for many years been contriving to get 
from him all he could. It was therefore Jacob’s interest to 
have Esau fully satisfied in this point; and for this reason, as 
well as others, he sent to him, to apprise him, that he brought 
his substance with him from Haran, and that he was not going 
into Canaan to do him any injury. 1 Gen. xxxii, 6. 
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cried unto God ; and after that applied himself to 
contrive the most likely expedients for his safety. 
First of all, he divided his company into two parts; 
that if Esau should fall upon one part, he might 
have a possibility to escape with the other. In 
the next place, he ordered a very extraordinary 
present of the choice of his flocks and herds, 
divided into several droves, which he sent before 
him. After this he sent his wives and children, 
and all his substance over the brook Jabbok®, stay¬ 
ing behind them himself alone some time. Here 
God was pleased to put an end to his fears, by giv¬ 
ing him an extraordinary sign or token, to assure 
him that he should get through all the difficulties, 
which seemed to threaten him. There came an 
angel in the shape and appearance of a man, and 
wrestled with him. It was the same divine per¬ 
son, according to Hosea 3 , who appeared to him at 
Bethel. They struggled together, but the angel 
did not overcome him; and at parting, when the 
angel blessed him, he told him the design of his 
contest with him ; namely, to instruct him, that as 
he had not been conquered in this contest, so nei¬ 
ther should he be overcome by the difficulties which 
then threatened him. The angel said to him. 
Thy name shall he called no more Jacob hut Israel; 
for as a prince hast thou power with God, and with 
men, and hast prevailed 4 ; or rather, the latter part 
of the verse should be thus translated, for thou 

3 Gen. xxxiii, 22, 23. 3 Hosca xii, 4. « Gen. xxxii, 28. 
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hast been a prevailer with God ; and ivith men 
thou shalt also powerfully prevail. This 4 is the 
true verbal translation of the Hebrew words; and 
the vulgar Latin 5 , the lxx, and Onkelos in his 
Targum, have very justly expressed the true sense 
of the place, but our English version is too ob¬ 
scure.. 

Jacob, full of the assurance which the angel had 
given him, prepared his wives and children to meet 
Esau ; and instructed them when they should come 
up to him, to pay him all possible respect by bow¬ 
ing down to him: he himself came up last, and 
when he met Esau bowed himself to the ground 
seven times. Whatever apprehension Jacob had 
entertained of Esau’s resentment, he had the happi¬ 
ness to find him in a much better temper than he 
expected. Esau was full of all possible affection 
towards him, ran at sight to meet him, embraced 
him with the greatest tenderness 6 , and wept over 
him with tears of joy. As to the present of the 
cattle, Esau would not have taken it, for he said 
he had enough ; but Jacob pressed him to accept 
it. Esau invited Jacob to Seir, and offered to con¬ 
duct him thither; but Jacob had no design to ac- 

« The Hebrew words are, 

Joiltl ta'DtWK nnttf >5 

prsevalebis. etiam hominibus cum et Deo cum praevaluisti quoniam 
The vulgaar Latin translates the place, quoniam si contra Deum 
fortis fuisti, quanto magis contra homines pmvalebis. The lxx 
render the place On svia-ynxras peta. ®ea, kou perx avSgcotfujv 
Swato; ecnj. Onkelos has it, quoniam princeps es tu coram Deo, 
et cum hominibus pravalebis. c Gen. xxxiii, 4, 
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cept the invitation, and yet was afraid directly to 
refuse it. He designed to keep at a convenient 
distance, and not to live too near, for fear of future 
inconveniences. He therefore represented the ten¬ 
derness of his children and flock, that they could 
not travel with expedition ; he begged they .might 
not confine him to their slow movements, but that 
he would return home to his own place, and that 
they would follow as fast as they conveniently 
could. Esau then offered him some of his servants 
to show him the way ; but Jacob evaded this offer 
also, and so they parted. Esau weiit to Seir, ex¬ 
pecting his brother would follow him; but Jacob 
turned another way, went to Succoth and built 
himself a house, and lived there some time; and 
afterwards removed to Salem, a city of the Sheche- 
mites, and bought some ground of the children of 
Hamor, and there settled 7 . 

Soon after Jacob was fixed at Shechem, there 
happened a misfortune which unsettled him again 8 . 
His daughter Dinah visited the Shechemites, and 
Shechem the prince of the eountry fell in love with 
her, and lay with her. Her father and brothers, 
resenting the injury and scandal of so base an ac¬ 
tion, could not bear the thought of being recon¬ 
ciled to him ; though he had all along a most pas¬ 
sionate desire to marry Dinah. He had desired 
his father Hamor to treat with Jacob about it, 
and Hamor desired Jacob’s consent to it upon any 

1 Gen. xxxiii, 19. 
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terms; but in their treating about it, the sons of 
Jacob answered Humor and Shechem deceitfully , 
and pretended that they could make no marriages 
with an uncircuincised people. Hereupon Hamor 
and Shechem persuaded all their people to be cir¬ 
cumcised, in order to incorporate with Jacob’s 
family; but when this was done, three days after 
the operation, when the Shechemites were not fit 
for war, two of Jacob’s sons, Simeon and Levi, 
took each man his sword f and came upon the city 
boldly , and slew all the males , and they killed Ha¬ 
mor and Shechem, and took away Dinah out of 
the house 9 . As soon as Simeon and Levi had thus 
executed the part of the revenge which they had 
taken upon themselves to perform for the abuse of 
their sister, the other sons of Jacob 1 , who had very 
probably armed their servants, and were ready to 
have assisted Simeon and Levi, if they had wanted 
it, came upon the slain and spoiled the city; they 
seized upon the cattle and wealth of the Sheche¬ 
mites, and took their wives and their little ones 
captive. Jacob was much concerned at these furi¬ 
ous proceedings of his sons, and apprehended that 
the inhabitants of the land would unite against him 
for this violent outrage ; but his sons Simeon and 
Levi were so enraged with the thought of the dis¬ 
honour done their sister and family, that they did 
not think they had carried their resentment too fax 

* Geu. xxxir, 25, 26. 

* Ver. 27. Quibus egressis irruerunt super occisos csete# 
filii Jacob. Vers. vulg. Lat. 
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for so base an injury 2 . However, Jacob thought he 
should be more secure if he removed his habitation 
to some other part of the country, and upon receiv¬ 
ing a particular direction from God where to go, 
he removed to Bethel 3 . 

Upon Jacob’s designing to go to Bethel, he 
found it necessary to make a reformation in his 
family, and said unto his household, and to all that 
were with him , Put away the strange gods that are 
among you \ Now one might suppose from these 
words, that idols and idolatry crept into his family; 
and some writers imagine, that Rachel his wife in¬ 
troduced them, by bringing out of IJaran her fa¬ 
ther’s teraphim, which she stole at her coming 
away. But it is remarkable, that Jacob had now 
with him more persons than his own household; for 
over and above these, he spake unto all that were 
with him. The captives of Shechem, which his 
sons had taken, were now incorporated into his 
family, and he had to reduce them into new order; 
to abrogate any habits of their dress or ornaments, 
or any rites or usages in religion, which they might 
have used at Shechem, if he judged them unsuit¬ 
able to his religion, or to the order in which he de¬ 
sired to keep his family; agreeably hereto, the gods 
he took care to put away were not the teraphim, or 
little pillars or statues, which Rachel brought from 
Haran 5 ; but the elohei han-necar , gods of the 
stranger , who was in the midst of them, or amongst 

’ Gen. xxxiv, 31. 3 Gen. xxxv, 1, 6. 

4 Ver. 2. s See vol. i, b. y. 
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them, i.e. of the Shechemites, whom they had taken 
captive and brought into his family. The Hebrew 
words are remarkably different from our English 
translation. The word strange in the Hebrew 
does not refer to gods, as our translators took it, 
and therefore rendered the place strange gods; but 
the Hebrew words are, as I have translated them, 
the gods of the stranger , &c.; and these, together 
with the superfluous ornaments of dress which the 
Shechemitish women had used, were what he took 
away, and buried under an oak in Shechem 6 , in 
order to preserve in his family that purity of wor¬ 
ship, and simplicity of life and manners, which he 
designed to keep up amongst them. After he had 
done this, he removed for Bethel, and gat safe 
thither. The inhabitants of the several cities round 
about were so far from any thoughts of attacking 
him, that they looked upon him as a person pow¬ 
erful enough to engage with any of them, and were 
very much afraid of him 7 . After Jacob came to 
Bethel, God appeared to him and confirmed the 
change of his name, which had been made at Jab- 
bok; and gave him fresh assurance of his design 
of blessing and multiplying his posterity, and of 
giving them the inheritance of the land of Canaan 8 . 
Some time after this Jacob journeyed from Bethel, 
and near Ephratb his wife Rachel died in labour 
of Benjamin 9 ; and Jacob buried her near Eph- 
rath or Bethlehem 1 . From hence Jacob removed 

* Gen. xxxv, 4. 1 Ver. 5. ‘ Ver. 9— 12. 

’Ver. 16 —18. ‘Ver. lft. 
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and spread his tent beyond the tower of Edar; 
and soon after removed hence, and came to the 
plain of Mainre, to the city of Arbah or Hebron, to 
his father Isaac, who at that time lived here 2 . He 
had met with several misfortunes from the time 
that he removed from Bethel; the death of his 
wife at Ephratb, and his son Reuben’s baseness in 
lying with his concubine Bilhah, at Edar; besides 
which, there was a difference amongst his children, 
which in a little time ended in the loss of his son 
Joseph 3 . 

Joseph was his beloved child, a circumstance 
which drew upon him the envy of his brethren, and 
increased to perfect hatred upon his telling them 
some dreams, which seemed to imply that he 
should be advanced in the world far above any of 
them. They told Jacob of Joseph’s dreams, and 
Jacob thought it proper to discountenance the as¬ 
piring thoughts to which he imagined they would 
too naturally lead him; however, he could not but 
think in his heart, that there was something more 
than ordinary in them 4 . Some time after this, Ja¬ 
cob sent Joseph from Hebron to Dothan, where 
his other sons were taking care of the flocks; who, 
as soon as Joseph came in sight, called to mind his 
dreams, and were in a great heat about him, and 
designed to kill him. But Reuben endeavoured 
to prevent his being murdered, and persuaded 

* Gen. xxxv, 21, 27. * Ver. 22, and chap, xxxvii, 

* Gen. xxxvii, 3— 11. 
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them to throw him into a pit, and there leave him, 
intending, when they were all gone, to come back 
to the place and help him out, and so to send him 
home to his father*. But whilst they were in these 
debates, some Ishmaelites happened to come by, 
who were travelling from mount Gilead to Egypt 
with spicery ; upon sight of whom they determined 
to sell him 6 . They sold him, and the Ishmaelites 
carried him to Egypt, and there sold him again to 
Potiphar, the captain of the king’s guard 7 . Jacob’s 
sons killed a kid, and dipped Joseph’s coat in the 
blood, and at their coming home, told their father 
that they found it in that condition ; so that Jacob 
thought some wild beast had killed him, and he 
mourned exceedingly for him 8 . Joseph was more 
than seventeen years old when his brethren sold 
him into Egypt 9 ; and about eight or nine years 
after he was sold thither, Isaac, being one hundred 
and eighty years old, died, a. m. 2288 '. 

Isaac’s death brought Esau and Jacob to another 
meeting; for Esau came from Seir to Mamre to 
assist at his father’s funeral, and to receive as heir 
his father’s substance. Jacob, though he came to 
Mamre to live near his father, some years before 
Isaac died, had yet been exceeding careful of laying 
any foundation for a misunderstanding with his 
brother, and therefore had not brought his flocks 

5 Gen. xxxvii, 21, 22. 6 Ver. 25 — 28. 

7 Ver. 36. 8 Ver. 31 — 35. 

9 For he was seventeen when Jacob lived at Edar, ver. 2. 

* Gen. xxxv, 28, 29. 
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or substance into that part of the country. For 
we find that when he lived at Hebron, his sons 
were sent to take care of the flocks to Shechem 
and Dothan 2 ; so that he had carefully kept at a 
distance, and given Esau no reason to suspect, 
that he had any ways intermixed what he had 
gotten with what was his father’s, or taken any 
opportunity to get away any thing from his father, 
to Esau’s hindrance. After Isaac was buried, 
Esau had no mind to live at Mamre; for he con¬ 
sidered, that what he had at Seir, and what he had 
now got in Canaan by his father’s death, would be 
so great a stock, that it would be difficult to find 
sufficient room for him to live in Canaan, espe¬ 
cially if his brother Jacob should settle there near 
him; therefore he took what he had in Canaan 5 , 
and carried it with him into Seir. 

The land of Seir was at this time possessed by 
the Horites or Horims 4 , and these were the inha¬ 
bitants of it in the days of Abraham ; for Chedor- 
laomer, out of whose hand Abraham rescued Lot, 
found them here when he brought his armies to 
subdue the nations of Canaan 5 . Seir, the Horite, 
was contemporary with Abraham and Chedorlao- 
mer, though probably something older than Abra¬ 
ham ; for Esau, Abraham’s grandson, married 
Aholibainah the daughter of Seir’s grandson 6 . If 
Seir was king of the Horites, he might fall in bat- 

• Gen. xxxvii, 13, 17. 3 Chap, xxxri, 6. 

4 Deut. ii, 12. ‘ Gen. xiv, 6. 

* Chap, xxxti', 2, 25. 
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tie; for Chedorlaomer smote the Horites in their 
mount Seir unto El-par an 7 . Under the sons ot 
Seir, the Horites gathered some strength again, 
and were governed by Seir’s sons, who became 
dukes of the land 8 , either ruling jointly, or setting 
up several little sovereignties; and in the time of 
these dukes Esau came to live at Seir. His full 
determination of settling there was at Isaac’s 
death 9 , towards the decline of Esau’s life; for 
Isaac, was sixty years old when Esau was born 1 , 
and he lived to be one hundred and eighty 2 , so 
that Esau at his death was one hundred and 
twenty; and this must be in the time of the third 
generation from Seir, when the children of Lotan, 
and of Zibeon, and of Shobal, and of Anah, the 
sons of Seir, ruled the land. Agreeably hereto 
Esau married a daughter of the men of this gene¬ 
ration ; Aholibamah the daughter of Anah ; which 
Anah was not Anah the son of Seir, but Anah 
the son of Zibeon, and grandson of Seir 3 , this 
was that Anah , who found the mules in the 
Wilderness as he Jed the asses of Zibeon his fa¬ 
ther 4 , for he is by this action distinguished from 
the other Anah. The sons of Seir did not keep 
the dominion of these countries long, for the 
children of Esau got it from them. The children 
of Esau destroyed the Horites , and dwelt in their 

7 Gen. xiv, 6. 

u Ver. 6. 

* Chap, xxxv, 28. 

♦ Gen. xxxvi, 24. 


8 Chap, xxxvi, 21. 

1 Chap, xxv, 26. 

3 Chap, xxxvi, 2, 20, 24. 
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stead, as Israel did in the land of his possession , 
which the Lord gave unto him 5 . This conquest 
of the Horites happened not in Esau’s days, nor in 
his children’s, or grand-children’s days ; but in the 
days of his grand-children’s children ; for the de¬ 
scendants of Esau, who became dukes of Edom, 
were Timna, Alia, Jetheth, Aholibamah, Elah, 
Pinon, Kenaz, Teman, Mibzar, Magdiel, Iram, 
as the writer of the book of Chronicles has ex¬ 
pressly remarked 6 , These were the dukes of Edom. 
Esau, and the children of Esau, and their children, 
are all enumerated, but they are not said to have 
been dukes of Edom ; but the persons above-men¬ 
tioned only 7 . I am sensible that what I have here 
offered may be thought not entirely to agree with 
what we find in the thirty-sixth chapter of Genesis. 
In that chapter some of the sons of Esau are said 
to have been dukes 8 ; and most of his grand-chil¬ 
dren are likewise said to have arrived at this dig¬ 
nity 9 . But in answer to this it should be re¬ 
marked, that the verses from ver. 15 to ver. 20, 
do not say, that the sons or grandsons of Esau 
there mentioned were dukes of Edom, but only 
that they were dukes in the land of Edom. Now 
this distinction should be carefully observed; for 
the true matter of fact was this; the children of 
Esau, in the days of Esau’s sons and grandsons, 
set up a form of government among themselves, 
and over their own families, and the persons who 

5 Deut. ii, 12. 6 1 Chron. i, 51, ad fin. 

7 Ver. 35 — 37. ® Gen. xxxvi, 18. 5 Ver. 15, 16, 17. 
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ruled them were dukes, not over the land of Edom, 
for the inhabitants of the land were not yet subject 
to them, but they were dukes in the land, and ruled 
the children of Esau, and so were, as they are 
called (alephaiv), their dukes 1 . Their children 
afterwards conquered the Horiles, and took pos¬ 
session of the whale land, and so became dukes of 
Edom; and the persons who attained this larger 
dignity were the persons mentioned ver. 40, 41, 
42, 43, these he the duhes of Edom. Thus the 
several parts of this chapter may be reconciled to 
one another; and this chapter made intirely agree¬ 
able to the first chapter of 1 Chronicles. If the 
dukes, who descended from Esau, had been all 
alike dukes of Edom, they would have been placed 
all together; but some of them being only the 
rulers of their own children, and the others go¬ 
vernors of the whole land, the writer of the book 
of Genesis separates and distinguishes the one from 
the other; and the writer of the book of Chroni¬ 
cles does not mention the one order to have been 
dukes at all, determining to give the title to those 
only who had governed the whole country. The 
children of Esau, when they had made themselves 
dukes of Edom, continued this form of govern¬ 
ment but a short time, for they soon after set up 
a king. The time when they set up a king may 
be determined from Moses. They were governed 
by dukes, when the Israelites went out of Egypt 3 ; 
and they had a king when Moses would have 


Gen. xxxvi, 19. 


* Exod. xr, 15. 
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passed through their land to Canaan 3 ; so that 
their first king was contemporary with Moses, and 
began his reign a little after the Israelites came 
out of Egypt, i. e. about a. m. 2515\ His reign¬ 
ing at this time is very consistent with his succeed¬ 
ing Esau’s grand children’s children ; for Moses 
was the fifth in descent from Jacob, as this first 
king of Edom was from Esau; for the father of 
Moses was Am ram, his father Cohath, Levi was 
the father of Cohath, and son of Jacob 3 ; so that 
the descents or generations in each family corre¬ 
spond very exactly. The first king of Edom 
was Bela the son of Beor°, and he was the bro¬ 
ther of Balaam, whom Balak sent for about this 
time to curse Israel; for Beor was Balaam’s fa¬ 
ther 7 . The Edomites had eight successive kings 
before there reigned any Icing over the children of 
Israel 8 ; as they might very well have; for, from 
the beginning of Bela’s reign, x the time when Saul 
was anointed king over Israel, a. m. 2909 9 , is three 
hundred and ninety-nine years ; so that these eight 
kings of Edom must be supposed one with another 
to reign something above forty-eight years each, 
which suits very well with the length of men’s 
lives in these times. 

Thus I have gone through the account we have 

3 Numb, xx, 14. 

4 Archbishop Usher’s Chronology. 

5 1 Chron. vi, 1 , 2 ,3. 6 Gen. xxxvi, 32. 

7 Numb, xxii, 5. 

Gen. xxxvi, 31 ; 1 Chron. i, 43. 

9 Archbishop Usher’s Chronology. 
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of Esau’s family, from Esau to the time when Saul 
reigned over Israel; and I think from what has 
been said it will easily appear, that the several 
parts of the thirty-sixth chapter of Genesis are en¬ 
tirely consistent with one another ; and the whole 
agreeable to the account we have of the same fa¬ 
mily in the book of Chronicles. Some learned 
writers have made great difficulties in their expli¬ 
cation of Moses’s account of this family; and have 
been in great doubt, whether the kings mentioned 
from ver. 31 to 40, were sons of Esau, or Horites, 
and when they reigned. But I think their reigns 
fall so naturally into the compass of time in which 
I have placed them, that there can be little reason 
to suppose, that this is not the true place of them ; 
and none, if Beor the father of Balaaih was the 
father of Bela the first of these kings, wh\ch seems 
very probable ; for if Beor (mentioned Gen. xxxvi, 
32.), had not been the same person with the father 
of Balaam 1 , Moses would either not have men¬ 
tioned the name at all, or have distinguished the 
one person from the other. The dukes of Edom, 
being placed after the list of the kings, has occa¬ 
sioned some learned writers to suppose that they 
succeeded them ; and the Latin version in the first 
chapter of the first book of Chronicles favours 
their opinion very much 2 . But the Hebrew words 
do not at all countenance such a version; and we 

1 Numb, xxii, 5. 

5 1 Chron. i, 51, is translated thus; Mortuo autera Adad, 
duces pro regibus esse coeperunt. 
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find from Saul’s time, wherever the Edomites are 
spoken of, they were governed by a king, and not 
by dukes. It is said, that if the dukes at the end 
of the chapter were before the kings, then the 
order of the narration is very unnatural. I answer, 
not very unnatural, if rightly considered ; for it is 
only thus; 1. We have an account of Esau’s fa¬ 
mily from verse 9 to verse 15, and this family be¬ 
ing very numerous (for we read that Esau had an 
attendance of four hundred men), it is remarked, 
that they set up a civil government among them¬ 
selves ; and we are told who the persons were that 
bore rule among them from verse 15 to verse 20. 
2. Then follows an account of the Horites, in 
whose land Esau and his children dwelt, from 
verse 20 to verse 30. 3. In the next place we 

have an account of the kings, by whom the chil¬ 
dren of Esau were governed after they had expelled 
the Horites; and before the time when the Israel¬ 
ites had a king, from verse 31 to verse 39. 4. It 

is remarked that kings were not the first rulers of 
the land of Edom w 7 hich the sons of Esau set up; 
for they had one generation of dukes of Edom, 
verse 40 to the end. The most learned dean Pri- 
deaux 3 very justly observes, that te the words in 
the 31st verse of this chapter, And these are the 
kings that reigned in the land of Edom , before 
there reigned any king over the land of Israel , 
could not have been said, till after there had beer 


3 Connect, part i, book v, p, 492. 
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a king in Israel, and therefore cannot be Moses’s 
words, but must have been interpolated after¬ 
wards for it is bard to conceive, that the list of 
kings there mentioned could be inserted by him, 
when all, except the first, reigned after Moses was 
dead. If this be the case, if I could have the au¬ 
thority of any learned writer to suppose that Ezra, 
or whoever was the inspired writer that inserted 
them 4 , might at first insert these kings after the 
dukes at the end of the chapter, but that some 
careless transcribers have misplaced them, I should 
readily embrace it. 

We meet with no farther mention of Esau’s life, 
death, or actions, in Moses’s history; but it may 
not be amiss, before we leave him, to take a short 
view of his character. Esau was a plain, generous, 
and honest man: for we have no reason, from any 
thing that appears in his life or actions, to think 
him wicked beyond other men of his age and 
times; and his generous and good temper appears 
from all his behaviour towards his brother. The 
artifice used to deprive him of the blessing, did at 
the time abundantly enrage him ; and in the heat 
of passion he thought when Isaac should be dead 
to take a full revenge, and kill his brother for sup¬ 
planting him; but a little time reduced him to be 
calm again, and he never took one step to Jacob’s 
injury. When they first met he was all humanity 

* The most learned dean intimates, that Ezra was undoubtedly 
the author of this and the other interpolations which he men¬ 
tions, p. 493. 
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and affection 5 ; and he had no uneasiness, when 
he found that Jacob followed him not to Seir, but 
went to live near his father: and at Isaac’s death, 
we do not find he made any difficulty of quitting 
Canaan, which very circumstance, if he had har¬ 
boured any latent intentions, would have revived 
all his resentments. He is indeed called in scrip¬ 
ture the profane Esau 6 , and he is said to have been 
hated of God; the children , says St.Paul 7 , being 
not yet born , neither having done any good or evil , 
that the purpose of God, according to election , might 
stand; not of works, but of him that calleth , it was 
said unto her, the elder shall serve the younger • 
And it is written, Jacob have I loved , and Esau 
have I hated 8 . There is, I think, no reason to 
infer from any of these expressions, that Esau 
was a very wicked man, or that God hated and 
punished him for an immoral life. For, 1. The 
sentence here against him is said expressly to 
be founded not upon his actions, because it was 
determined before the children had done good or 
evil. 2. God’s hatred of Esau, here spoken of by 
St. Paul, was not a hatred, which induced him to 
punish him with any evil; for Esau was as happy 
in all the blessings of this life, as either Abraham, 
or Isaac, or Jacob; and his posterity had a land 
designed by God to be their possession as well as 
the children of Jacob. They were also enabled to 
drive out and dispossess the inhabitants of it, as 

6 Heb. xii, 1$. 

* Ver. 13. 


5 Gen. -xxxiii, 4. 

7 Rom. ix, 11, 12. 
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Israel did to the land of his possession 9 , and they 
were put in possession of it much sooner than the 
Israelites. God was pleased moreover to protect 
them in the enjoyment of it, and to caution the 
Israelites against invading them with a remarkable 
strictness 1 , as he also cautioned them against in¬ 
vading the land which he designed to give to the 
children of Lot 2 . Now as God was pleased thus 
to bless Esau and his children in the blessings of 
this life, even as much as he blessed Abraham, or 
Isaac, or Jacob, if not more; why may we not 
hope to find him with them at the last day, as well 
as Job, or Lot, or any other good and virtuous 
man, who was not designed to be a partaker of the 
blessing given unto Abraham? For, 3. All the 
punishment inflicted on Esau was an exclusion 
from being heir of the blessing promised to Abra¬ 
ham and to his seed; which was a favour not granted 
to Lot, to Job, or to several other very virtuous 
and good men. 4. St. Paul, in the passage before 
cited, does not intend to represent Esau as a person 
who had particularly merited God’s displeasure; 
but to show the Jews that God had all along given 
the favours which led to the Messiah where he 
pleased; to Abraham, not to Lot; to Jacob, not 
to Esau; as, at the time St. Paul wrote, the Gen¬ 
tiles were made the people of God, and not the 
Jews. 5. Esau is indeed called profane ($s£»jXo£); 
but I think that word does not mean wicked or im- 


9 Deut. ii, 5 , and 12. 


1 Ver. 4, 5. 


e Ver. 9 
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moral (oureGrjs or a^agra>v\,oj;) 3 ; he was called so 
for not having that due value for the priest’s office 
which he ought to have had. In this point there 
seems to have been a defect in his character; hunt¬ 
ing and such diversions of life were more pleasing 
to him than the views and prospects which the pro¬ 
mises of Goi>had opened to his family, and which 
his brother Jacob was more thoughtful about than he. 
Therefore, though J think it does not appear, that 
he was cut off from being the heir of them by any 
particular action in his life, yet his temper and 
thoughts appear to be such, as to evidence, that 
God’s purpose towards Jacob was founded upon 
the truest wisdom; Jacob being in himself the 
fittest person to be the heir of the mercies, which 
God designed for him. 

When Joseph was sold into the family of Poti- 
phar, he soon obtained himself a station, in which 
he might have lived with great comfort. His 
master saw, that he was a youth of great sense and 
diligence, and very prosperous in his undertakings; 
therefore in a little time he made him his steward 4 , 
and put all his affairs under his management. Be¬ 
ing thus in a condition of life, in which he might 
have been very happy, his mistress fell in love with 
him ; but in the integrity of his heart he refused to 
comply with her desires, and took the liberty to 
reprove her, and shunned all opportunities of being 
at any time alone with her 5 . Whether she feared 

3 1 Tim. i, 9. « Gen. xxxix, 4-. 5 Ver. 8, 9, 10. 
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by his manner and behaviour that he might accuse 
her to ber husband; or whether she was enraged 
at the slight she thought hereby offered, upon his 
peremptorily refusing to comply with her, she ac¬ 
cused him to Potiphar of a design to ravish her, 
and had him laid in prison. Joseph, being kept in 
prison above two years, got into favour with the 
keeper of the prison, and was entrusted by him 
with the management of all the affairs belonging to 
the prison, and with the custody of the prisoners 5 . 
Two years and something more after Joseph’s im¬ 
prisonment 7 , the king of Egypt dreamed two very 
remarkable dreams, both which seemed to be of 
the same import. The king had a great uneasiness 
about them, and the more, because none of his 
Magi could interpret, or tell him the meaning of 
them. In the midst of his perplexity, his chief 
butler or cup-bearer called to mind, that himself 
had been some time before under the king’s dis¬ 
pleasure, and in prison with Joseph, and that Jo¬ 
seph had very punctually interpreted a dream of 
his, and another of the king’s baker, who was in 
prison ivith him 8 . He gave the king an account 
of it, wdiich occasioned Joseph to be sent for. Jo¬ 
seph came, and heard the king’s dreams, and told 
him their meaning, that there would be all over 
Egypt, first of all seven years of plenty, and then 
a severe famine for seven years; and added, that 
since it had pleased God thus to inform the king 


* Gen. xxxix, 22, 23. 


7 Chap, xli, 1. 


8 Ver. 0. 
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what seasons he intended, he hoped he would 
make a right use of the information, and appoint 
some discreet and wise person, with proper officers 
under him, to gather a fifth p irt of each plenteous 
year’s product, and lay it up in store against the 
time of scarcity. The king conceived a very great 
opinion of Joseph, both from his interpretation of 
the dreams, and from the advice he gave upon 
them; and thought no one could be so fit to ma¬ 
nage the office of gathering the corn in the years 
of plenty, as he who had so wisely thought of a 
scheme so beneficial; and therefore immediately 
made him his deputy over the land of Egypt 9 . 
Joseph was, I think, above twenty years old when 
his brethren sold him; and he was thirty when 
Pharaoh thus advanced him 1 ; so that it pleased 
God in less than ten years to promote him, from a 
lad, the younger son of a private traveller, through 
various changes and accidents of life, by several 
steps, and not without a mixture of some severe 
misfortunes, to be the head of a very potent king¬ 
dom, inferior only to him who wore the crown. 
He wore the king’s ring, had all the marks and 
distinctions that belong to the highest rank of 
life, rode in Pharaoh’s second chariot, and where- 
ever he passed, the officers appointed cried before 
him, Bow the knee 2 . Pharaoh called Joseph Zaph- 

9 Gen. xli, 38 — 41. 1 Ver. 46. 

0 Gen. xli, 41 —44. The best expositors do not take the 
word Abrek, to signify bow the knee, as our translasion renders 
it; but they suppose il to be a name of honour, which Pharaoh 
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nathpaaneah 5 , and married him to the priest of 
On’s daughter; by whom he had two sons, Ma- 
nasseh and Ephraim *. 

In the years of plenty Joseph had gathered a 
sufficient stock of corn, not only for Egypt, but to 
supply the neighbouring countries; and in the 
years of famine, when he opened his stores, and 
sold out his provision, he acquired immense riches'" 
for the king. The Egyptians bought his corn 
with money, until all the money of the land of 
Egypt, and all that could be procured out of the 
land of Canaan, was in Pharaoh’s treasury. Then 
they exchanged their cattle for corn, until Pharaoh 
had purchased all them also; and in the last place, 
they sold their lands and possessions, so that by 
Joseph’s conduct, Pharaoh was become sole pro¬ 
prietor of all the money, cattle, and lands of all 
Egypt 5 . There are two or three particulars very 
remarkable in Joseph’s management of this affair. 
1. When the Egyptians had parted with all their 
money, cattle, and lands, and still wanted suste¬ 
nance, they offered to become Pharaoh’s servants 6 ; 
but Joseph refused to accept of this offer. He 
seems to have had a great and true insight into 
things ; and could not think, that he should really 

caused to be proclaimed before Joseph. See Ver. lxx, Targum 
Onkelos; vers. Samaritan; vers. Syriac; veVs. Arab.; et Cas- 
telli Lexicon Hepiaglotton, in verb Abrek, vox Egyptia 
est UcuuvKrpos quidam.- See Pool Synopsis in loc. 

3 The name which Pharaoh gave Joseph is an Egyptian 
name, and signifies a discoverer of things hidden. 

* Gen. xli, 50. . 5 Chap, xlvii, 18. 


‘ Ver. 19. 
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advance his master’s interest by keeping his sub¬ 
jects in poverty and slavery. He was desirous to 
establish a sufficient revenue for the occasions of 
the crown; and at the same time to give the sub¬ 
jects a property of their own, as well to excite their 
industry to improve it, as to raise in them a sense 
of duty and affection to the government that pro¬ 
tected them in the secure enjoyment of it. For 
this reason Joseph returned back possessions to all 
the people, upon condition of paying yearly the 
fifth part of the product of tlieir lands to the king 
for ever 7 . 2. When he returned the lands back 
again to the people, he did not put each man in 
possession of what was his own before; but re¬ 
moved them from one end of Egypt to the other 8 ; 
wisely foreseeing, that few men would have so easy 
sense of their condition in the enjoyment of what 
had formerly been their own without tax or bur¬ 
den, but now received upon terms of disadvantage, 
as they would have in the possession of what never 
was their own, though they held it upon the same 
conditions. 3. When Joseph bought in the lands 
of Egypt for Pharaoh, he bought not the priests’ 
lands, for they did eat their portion which Pha¬ 
raoh gave them, and therefore sold not their lands. 
Therefore, when afterwards the whole kingdom 
carne to be taxed the'fifth part, the priests’ lands, 
were excepted, because they became not Pharaoh’s 9 . 
A right honourable writer makes the following re- 


7 Gen. xlvii, 24, 26. 


8 Ver. 21. 


» Ver. 22, 26. 
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mark upon this favour shown the priests. “ To 
what height of power the established priesthood 
was arrived even at that time, may be conjectured 
lienee, that the crown (to speak in a modern style) 
offered not to meddle with the church lands; and 
that, in this great revolution, nothing was attempted 
so much as by way of purchase or exchange in 
prejudice of this landed clergy; the prime minister 
himself having joined his interest with theirs, and 
entered by marriage into this alliance 1 .” 

To this 1 answer: 1. I have already shown, that 
the priests of Egypt were the heads of all the fami¬ 
lies of the land ; not raised to be so by their priest¬ 
hood, but they became the priests, because they 
were originally persons of the highest rank. They 
were reputed almost equal to the kings, consulted 
upon all public affairs of consequence, and some of 
them generally upon a vacancy succeeded to the 
crown ; and if this be true, it does not seem 
likely that they should want Joseph’s alliance to 
strengthen their interest, or to obtain them any 
favour. 2. Whatever favour was shown them, 
Moses represents it as proceeding from the king, 
and not from Joseph. The land of the priests 
bought he not (ci chock le cohanim meeth Pha¬ 
raoh) because there was a decree for (in favour of) 
the priests from even Pharaoh 2 , i. e. because Pha¬ 
raoh had made a decree expressly against it. Or 

* Lord Shaftesbury’s Characterist. vol. iii, Miscel. 2. 

9 Gen. xlvii, 22. 
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we may translate the words agreeably to our Eng¬ 
lish version, because there was an appointment for 
the priests from even Pharaoh , and they did cat their 
appointed or assigned portion , which Pharaoh gave 
them , wherefore they sold not their lands : take the 
words either way, the favour to the priests proceeded 
from Pharaoh. It may perhaps be here asked, 
why Pharaoh, when he thought fit to lessen the 
property of his common subjects, did not also at¬ 
tempt to reduce in some measure the exorbitant 
wealth of the priests, who, according to Diodorus 
Siculus 3 , were possessed of a third part of the 
whole laud. To this we may answer : the Egyp¬ 
tian priests were obliged to provide all sacrifices, 
and to bear all the charges of the national religion; 
and religion was in these days a matter of very 
great expense to them, who were to supply what 
was requisite for the performance of the sacred 
offices. The numerous sacrifices, which were ap¬ 
pointed to be offered in these times, conld not be 
provided, nor the preparations and ceremonies in 
offering them performed, but at a very great charge ; 
so great, that we find in countries where the soil 
was not fruitful, and consequently the people poor, 
they did not well know howto bear the burthen of 
religion ; therefore Lycurgus, when he reformed 
the Lacedemonian state, instituted sacrifices the 
meanest and cheapest he could think of, that he 
might not make religion too expensive for his peo- 


• Diodoc. Sic. lib. i, sec. 73. 
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pie 4 . Egypt was a fertile and rich country, and 
most probably both king and people were desirous 
of having the public religion appear with a suitable 
splendor. Now I do not find that even Aristotle 
could compute, that less than a fourth part of the 
lands of his republic could suffice for these uses 5 6 ; 
and suppose we should allow them no more in 
Egypt, yet there would still remain a difficulty; 
for the priests of Egypt were the whole body of 
the nobility of the land. They were the king’s 
counsellors and assistants in all affairs which con¬ 
cerned the public; they were joint agents with 
him (<ryvegyo< e ) in some things ; in others the king 
himself was to be directed and instructed by them, 
in which they are said to be his enrTjyojTai nat 8i- 
Sao-xaXori. They were the professors and cultiva¬ 
tors of astronomy, a useful science at this time, 
without which even agriculture itself could not 
have proceeded. They were the keepers of the 
public registers, memoirs, and chronicles of the 
kingdom; in a word, under tfie king, they were 
the magistrates, and filled all the prime offices 8 . 
Now if we consider them® in some or other of 
these views, we may possibly allow that Pha¬ 
raoh might think they had not too muph to sup¬ 
port the stations in which they w$re to act: for 

4 Plutarch, in vit. Lycurgi. 

' 5 Aristot. de Republic, lib. vii, c. 10. 

6 Diodor. Sic. ubi sup. 7 Ibid. 

8 A evrepavovres (lerot, (Zuiriteu raurte Sofaif k«i fats e%ov<rms y 

Id. ibid. 
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which reason he ordered, that no tax should be 
raised upon them. 

As many persons of the neighbouring nations 
came to Egypt to buy corn; so amongst others Ja¬ 
cob was obliged to send Ins sons from Canaan 9 . 
Joseph, as soon as he saw them, knew them, and 
upon their bowing down before him, remembered 
his former dreams. He kept himself for some 
time very reserved, pretending to suspect them for 
6pies, and several ways seemed to use them with 
exceeding strictness, so as to make them think 
themselves in great extremity. At last he disco¬ 
vered himself to them, sent for his father down to 
Egypt, and obtained for him and his family a resi¬ 
dence in the land of Goshen. Here they lived and 
flourished in favour with the king, and with the 
Egyptians, on Joseph’s account*. 

Jacob came into Egypt a. m. 22Q8, for he was 
one hundred and thirty years old when he came 
into Pharaoh’s presence 2 ; and he was born a. m. 
2l6*8 3 , so that counting one hundred and thirty 
years from the year of his birth, we shall come to 
the year above mentioned. I may here take occa¬ 
sion to fix the chronology of the several transac¬ 
tions we have passed over. 1. Joseph was about 
thirty-eight years old in the beginning of the fa¬ 
mine ; for he was thirty when he was first brought 
into Pharaoh’s presence, just at the beginning of 


9 Gen. xlii. 1 Chap, xlii, xliii, xliv, xlv, xlvi, xlvii, 

9 Chap, xlvii, 9. 3 See p. 117. 
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the seven years of plenty 4 . He was thirty-eight 
two or three years before his father came into 
Egypt; for he revealed himself to his brethren, 
and sent for his father at the end of the second 
year’s famine 5 ; so that he was thirty-eight abont 
a. m. 2295, and consequently Joseph was born 
a. M. 225 */. Joseph’s birth was six years before 
Jacob left Laban ; for Jacob served Laban in all 
twenty years®, and fourteen of the twenty years 
were Over at Joseph’s birth 1 , the time being then 
expired which Jacob was to serve Laban for his 
wives; so that Jacob left Laban a. m. 2263, and 
Jacob came to Laban a. m. 2243. 3. Jacob mar¬ 

ried seven years after he came to Laban 8 , i. e. 
a. m. 2250 ; and thus Jacob, being born a. m. 2168 , 
was about seventy-five years old when he first 
came to Laban, and eighty-nine at Joseph’s birth. 
We are not exactly informed when Benjamin was 
born, when Rachel died, or when Joseph was 
sold into Egypt; but we may conjecture very 
nearly, for Joseph was seventeen years old when 
he was feeding his father’s flock with the sons of 
Bilhah 9 . Benjamin was not then born, for Joseph 
was at that time the son of his father’s old age, or 
youngest son 1 ; and Rachel, who died in labour of 
Benjamin, was alive when Joseph dreamed his 
dreams, for which his brethren hated him 2 . Ra- 

* Gen. xli, 46.' 5 Chap, xlv, 6. 

6 Chap, xxxi, 38. 1 Chap, xxx, 25, 26. 

8 Chap, xxix, 20, 21. 9 Chap, xxxvii, 2. 

I Ver. 3. * Ver. 10. 
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chel died and Benjamin was born near Ephrath 3 , 
before Jacob came to Isaac at Hebron. Jacpb did 
not go directly to Hebron as soon as Rachel was 
buried, but made some stpp at Edar 4 . Jacob came 
to Hebron, and sent Joseph thence back to his 
brethren, when they took him and sold him into 
Egypt 5 . From these several particulars it seems 
most probable, that Benjamin was born, and Ra¬ 
chel died, when Joseph was about sixteen, a. m. 
2273; for he was but seventeen when he told his 
father of the evil actions of his brothers at Edar 5 , 
where Jacob lived after Rachel died 7 . Jacob might 
come to Hebron in about, five or six years after 
this, and soon after his coming thither Joseph was 
sold into Egypt, i. e. when he was about twenty- 
two years old, about nine years before the death of 
Isaac, a. m. 2279 . 

Seventeen 8 years after Jacob came into Egypt, 
he fell sick and died. Jacob was a person in every 
respect very considerable: his capacity was great, 
his natural parts quick and ready, and the reve¬ 
lations which God was pleased to make him were 
very many, and very remarkable. It was an ar- 

3 Gen. xxxv, 16, 19. 4 Ver. 21, 22. 

* Chap, xxxvii, 14. * Ver. 2. 

7 Demetrius in Euseb. Prsep. Evang. lib. ix, c. 21, says, 
that Rachel died when she had lived with Jacob twenty-three 
years. Jacob married Rachel when he had been with Laban a 
week more than seven years, i. e. a. m. 2250. According to 
our computation, Rachel died twenty-three years after this, so 
that we agree exactly with Demetrius. 

* Gen. xlvii, 28. 
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gument of his being a person of great prudence 
and sagacity, that he so much prized the privileges 
of Esau’s birth-right; and in every turn of his 
life (in his conduct with Laban, and his address to 
his brother Esau ; in his sense of his sons’ revenge 
upon the Shecheinites) he showed himself a man 
of a quick and ready apprehension, to foresee the 
evils which might befal him, and of great courage 
and prudence to conduct himself the best way 
through them. The life of Isaac seems to have 
been the life of a plain and virtuous honest man, 
without any great variety or extraordinary turns 
in it. He had a vast substance left him by his 
father Abraham to carry him through the world,- 
and he lived upon it all his life, almost always in 
or near the same place. Abraham died at Mamre, 
and there Isaac lived and died; and we do not find 
that he lived anywhere else, except only when a 
famine obliged him to remove to Gerar 9 ; and Gerar 
was so near to Mamre, that we may affirm he 
spent his whole life within about the compass of a 
hundred or a hundred and twenty miles. But 
Jacob was born to greater things, and designed to 
he more known to the world : he had no great 
substance left him from his father, but was to rise 
by his own industry and God’s blessing. He was 
sent into Padan-aram, to obtain himself a wife, 
and by his diligence to make a provision for his 
family; which he was enabled to do in twenty years 


' 9 Gen. xxvi. 
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in so ample a manner, as to live afterwards in cre¬ 
dit and reputation with the princes of his age 1 ; 
nay, and to have even those of his rank stand in 
fear of attempting to offer him any injury. To¬ 
wards the close of his life, God was pleased to strip 
him of what I might call all his adventitious hap¬ 
piness, and to leave him only his children and a 
few necessaries; for we find the pressure of the 
famine had dispersed his numerous family. He 
did not go down to Egypt master of two bands 
of followers®, nor possessed of his Shechemitish 
captives; but brought thither with him, besides his 
sons’ wives, only sixty-six persons, being his chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren, with the cattle and goods 
which he then had 3 . Yet even then, by the influ¬ 
ence of his son Joseph, he was received in Egypt 
with credit and respect, and admitted into the 
king’s presence as a person of great worth and 
eminence; for it is particularly remarked, that he 
blessed Pharaoh 4 . As the turns of Jacob’s life were 
thus great and many, so he had very frequent and 
remarkable revelations to support and guide him 
in his passage through them. We have no mention 
of any revelations to Isaac above twice or thrice 
in his whole life, and indeed the circumstances 
of his life required no more; but with Jacob 
God was pleased to converse more frequently, and 

1 Gen. xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxv, 5. 

” So numerous was his family when he left Haran. Gen. 
xxxii, 7. 

* Gen. xlvi, 26. 


4 Chap, xlvii, 10. 
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to give him a fuller knowledge of the manner in 
which he designed to deal with his posterity. 
When Isaac purposed to dispose of the blessing 
promised to Abraham, it is very evident that he 
did not know how God intended it should be 
given; for he purposed to have disposed of it to 
the person who was not to be the heir 5 . He did 
indeed by the contrivance of Rebekah happen to 
give it right; and when he had given it, God was 
pleased to enlighten his understanding, and in 
some measure to ihform him what should be the 
circumstances of his sons and their posterity; but 
when Jacob came to draw towards his end, he had 
a much greater share of this prophetical knowledge 
imparted to him; he was enabled, with great ex¬ 
actness, to enter into the circumstances of the lives 
of Joseph’s sons 6 ; and when he came to tell his 
children what should befal them in the latter 
days 7 , he could give hints of many things which 
belonged particularly to the families of each of his 
children; as may be best seen hereafter, when we 
shall remark, in their proper places, how the thing* 
foretold by him were fulfilled to. their posterity. 
As the life of Jacob was more remarkable and va¬ 
rious than that of his father Isaac, so we find 
larger accounts of it amongst the heathen writers. 
We find but little mention of Isaac anywhere, ex¬ 
cept in the sacred writings; so little, that some of 

* Geo. xxvii. * Chap, xlviii, 10—22. 

7 Chap. xlix. 
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the heathen historians, who inquired after the ac¬ 
counts of Abraham’s family, did not know there 
was such a person as Isaac; but took J acob or 
Israel to be the son of Abraham 8 ; but Jacob’s 
life was celebrated by many of their ancient writers. 
Eusebius 9 gives a large account of the life of Ja¬ 
cob, which he took from Demetrius, and Deme¬ 
trius had it from the annals of Alexander Polyliis- 
tor 1 . The account agrees in the main with that of 
Moses; but in some little particulars differs re¬ 
markably from it. Demetrius fixes the dates and 
times of many transactions in Jacob’s life, which 
Moses has not determined ; and he fixes some in a 
manner which will not exactly agree with some 
other of Moses's computations; which seems to 
me an evidence, that he did not copy from Moses, 
as indeed there was no need he should. The an¬ 
cient history even of these early times was written 
by various writers 8 , who differed in some circum¬ 
stances from one another, and therefore took their 
hints from different originals ; and among the rest 
mention was made of Jacob at large by Theodo- 
tus, a very ancient historian, who wrote the Phoe¬ 
nician Antiquities 3 , and whose works Chaetus trans¬ 
lated into Greek, a part of which translation re¬ 
lating to Jacob is preserved in Eusebius 4 . Jacob 

* Justin from Trogus Pompeius, lib. xxxvi, cap. 2. 

9 Praep. Evang. lib. ix, cap. 21. 

1 Id. ibid, ad fin. cap. 

a Josephus contra Apion. lib. i, p. 1350. 

3 Tatian. Orat. ad Graec. p. 128, et Joseph, ubi sup. 

1 Praep. Evang. lib. ix, cap. 22. 
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was a hundred and forty-seven years old when he 
died, and so died a. m. 2315. 

When Jacob was dead, Joseph ordered the phy¬ 
sicians of Egypt to embalm him, the performance 
«f which ceremony, with the circumstances belong¬ 
ing to it, took up forty days 5 , and the Egyptians 
had a solemn or public mourning for him for 
severity days 6 . This circumstance expresses the 
greatest honour they could possibly pay to Joseph 
and his family; for they performed but seventy-two 
days mourning for their kings 7 . After the time of 
this mourning was over, Joseph obtained leave of 
Pharaoh to go into Canaan to bury his father, and 
the prime officers of the court of Egypt went with 
him to attend the funeral; so that there went out 
of Egypt, the house of Joseph and his brethren, 
and his father’s house, the servants of Pharaoh, 
and the elders of his house, and all the elders of 
the land of Egypt, both chariots and horsemen, a 
very great company 8 . The procession was so 
great, and the solemn stop they made for seven 
days upon the borders of Canaan was so remark¬ 
able, that the Canaanites ever after called the place 
they stopped at Abel-mizraim, or the mourning- 
place of the Egyptians. Jacob was buried in the 
cave of Machpelah, beside Abr.aham and Sarah; 
and Joseph and his brethren and, the Egyptians, 
returned back again to Egypt. 

* Gen. 1, 3. 6 Ibid. 

7 Diodor. Sicul. 1. i, sec. 72, p. 46. 

•Gen. 1,8, 9. Vtv 
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After Jacob was buried, Joseph’s brethren began 
to reflect upon the ill treatment which Joseph had 
formerly received from them ; and to fear, that, now 
their father was gone, he would remember and re¬ 
venge it. They came to him in the most sub¬ 
missive manner, acknowledged all their former un¬ 
kindness to him, begged he would pass it over and 
forgive it, and offered themselves and children at 
his feet to be his servants; and not thinking all 
this enough, they were willing to add weight to 
their entreaties by telling him, that their father, 
before he died, required them thus to ask him par¬ 
don and, forgiveness. Joseph could not keep from 
tears at their behaviour. He. made a kind and 
tender apology for them, observed to them how 
much happiness Gqd had produced from their 
little animosities, and promised them his favour 
and protection as long as he should live 9 . 

We meet with nothing more of Joseph or his 
management. The king that advanced him was, 
I think, Thusimares, who was the twentieth king 
ofTanis, or Lower Egypt, according to Sir John 
Marsham ; and Joseph was advanced in the thir¬ 
teenth year of Thusimares’s reign. Sir John Marsh- 
places the advancement of Joseph in the time 
of Ramesse Tubaete, the twenty-third king of Ta- 
nis; but this position of him will appear to be too 
late. Joseph was sold into Egypt a. m. 2279, and 

9 Gen. I, 15—21. 
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if we compute the reigns of Sir John Marsham’s 
kings of Egypt, supposing Mizraim first to reign 
there a. m. 1772, and to die a. m. 1943*; we 
must place Joseph about the time of the twelfth 
king of Tanis, in Achoreus’s reign; but this will 
he much too high; and there are certainly mistakes 
in this part of Sir John Marsham’s Tables. Moses 
hints that Joseph placed his brethren in the land of 
Rameses 2 ; the land could not be so called until 
there had been such a person as Rameses; for the 
ancient practice was, after kings or famous men 
were dead, to call their lands after their names*. 
Thus the land of Haran was not so named until 
after Haran was dead 4 . Rameses, therefore, who, 
according to Sir John Marsham, was the eighteenth 
king of Tanis, and began to reign a hundred and 
forty-five years after Achoreus was dead, and some 
part of the land of Goshen, where Joseph placed 
his brethren, was called after his name, before Jo¬ 
seph brought his brethren into Egypt; and this 
will well agree with my placing Joseph in the reign 
of Thusimares, who was the second king after Ra¬ 
meses 5 . Thusimares reigned thirty-one years®, 
and if Joseph was advanced in the thirteenth year 
of his reign, Thusimares died sixty-two years be¬ 
fore Joseph ; for Joseph was thirty years old when 

* See vol. i, book iv. • Gen. xlvii, 11, 

* Psalm xlix, 11. J Gen. xi, 31. 

» See Sir John Marsham, Can. Ckron. 

* Id. ibid. 
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Pharaoh advanced him 7 , and he lived to be a 
hundred and ten years old 8 , so that he lived eighty 
years after his advancement. Now, according to 
Sir John Marsham’s account of the length of 
the reigns of Thusimares’s successors, Joseph 
lived to serve three of them, and died in the 
twentieth year of the reign of Ramesse Tuhaete. 
So that he supported his credit with four kings 5 
an instance of the stability of courts in these times. 
He was highly esteemed by the princes, and uni¬ 
versally beloved by all the people. He had ad¬ 
vanced the crown of Egypt to a state of wealth and 
grandeur, to which it had been a stranger until 
his time; and had acquired the king a property, 
greater, perhaps, than any king in the world at 
that time enjoyed, and established upon a better 
foundation ; for he had obliged the subjects of the 
land, in the manner by which he acquired it, as 
much as he had advanced Pharaoh by the acqui¬ 
sition of it; and was in truth what he styled him¬ 
self, a father not only to Pharaoh 9 , but also ,to 
every one of his subjects; for by his care and pro¬ 
vision the whole land was preserved from becom¬ 
ing desolate, and every one of the inhabitants pre¬ 
served from perishing. Joseph lived to see his 
grandchildren grown up to be men 1 , and then he 
called fiis brethren together, and assured them, 
that God would in due time bring them out 
of Egypt into the possession of the land of Ca- 

7 Gen. xli, 46. 8 Chap. 1, 22. 

8 Chap, xlv, ft. 1 Chap. I, 22, 23j 

,r 0 2 
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n'aan; and-made them swear to him, that when 
they should go out of Egypt, they would carry 
away his hones with them. Joseph died fifty-two 
years after his father, a. m. 2367 . 

The children of Israel, or family of Jacob, when 
they came into Egypt, were about seventy persons. 
Jacob and his children who came with him were in 
number sixty-seven, and Joseph and his two sons 
make up the number seventy; but besides these 
Jacob’s sons’ wives came also with them 2 . There 
are some difficulties in Moses’s catalogue of Jacob’s 
children. We have one catalogue in chap, xxxv, 
and another in chap. xlvi. In chap, xxxv, we are 
told the sons of Jacob were twelve, and after 
a particular enumeration of them it is said. These 
are the sons of Jacob, which xcere born to him in 
Padan-aram. Now it is evident that all these 
sons were not born in Padan-aram, for Benjamin 
was born near Ephrath in Canaan 3 . Some writers 
have remarked, that the expression of the Hebrew 
is, which were begat by him in Padan-aram , and 
they suppose, that Rachel was with child of Ben¬ 
jamin when Jacob left Laban, and that this was 
what Moses intended in this passage. But this 
cannot be allowed ; for if the Hebrew words may 
possibly bear that sense 4 ,, yet Jacob after he came 
from Haran lived at Shechem and bought land 
there, and afterwards lived at Bethel, and removed 

* Gen. xlvi, 26. * Chap, xxxv, 16—18* 

♦ The Hebrew words are, v. 26, 

0™ -pED iW» *wk npjp 
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thence before Benjamin 
years passed between Ja 
and the birth of Benjamin. I have computed at 
least ten years 5 , so that Rachel could not be with 
child by him in Padan-aram. Other commenta- 
tators 6 think that the passage is a synecdoche; 
but surely this pretence is very idle. We must 
have an odd notion of Moses’s eloquence, to sup¬ 
pose that be had a mind to display it in giving us 
the names of'Jacob’s twelve sons ; and a still more 
surprising notion of bis rhetoric, to make spell a 
passage as thi§ a figure of speech, which looks ten 
times more like a mistake than a synecdoche. I 
think it certain that Moses did not write the words 
in Padan-aram in this place; but that he ended 
his period with the words which were horn to him; 
but that some careless or injudicious transcriber^ 
finding the words in Padan-aram in Gen. *lvi, 15, 
might add them here also, and be led into the mis? 
take by considering, that he had twelve children 
born there, which is indeed true, but eleven of them 
only were sons; one of his children born in Padan- 
aram, namely Dinah, was a daughter. In the ca¬ 
talogue in Genesis xlvi, there seems to be a de¬ 
ficiency : Moses begins it, These are the names of 
the children of Israel , which came into Egypt , 
Jacob and his sons; Reuben his first born 1 ; 
but then he does uot add the names of Jacob’s 
other sons, which he had by Leah and Zilpah, 

s See p. 186. * Vid. Pool, Sypop, in lpp^ 

1 Gen, xlri, 8. 
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nor of those which he had by Bilhah ; and if we 
cast up the number of names which are now given 
us, they will fall short of the number which Moses 
computes them to be 8 , by all the names thus omit¬ 
ted. I must therefore think, that all these names 
of Jacob’s sons were inserted by Moses, but have 
been dropped by the carelessness of transcribers. 
The accounts of each family might be begun by 
Moses, as the first is. Reuben , Jacob's first-born, 
and the sons of Reuben . So Moses most proba¬ 
bly wrote; Simeon, and the sons of Simeon 9 ; 
Levi, and the sons of Levi 1 ; Judah, and the sons 
of Judah 2 : and so in the accounts of all the rest; 
and the same word being repeated might be easily 
dropped by a hasty writer. It is very evident, that 
the transcribers have been careless in these cata¬ 
logues ; for the children of Leah are said by mis¬ 
take to be thirty-three 5 , whereas there are but 
thirty-two, and without doubt Moses computed 
them no more than thirty-two; for he makes the 
whole number of the children of Jacob that came 
with him into Egypt to be sixty-six 4 . Now thirty- 
two children of Leah, sixteen of Zilpah, eleven of 
Rachel (without Joseph and his two sons), and 
seven by Bilhah, make up exactly the number. 
If the children of Leah had been thirty-three, the 
number that came with Jacob into Egypt must 
have been sixty-seven, as may be seen by any one 


' Gen. xlvi, 26. 

* Ver. 11. 

* Ver. 15. 


9 Ver. 10. 
9 Ver. 12. 
* Ver. 2«. 
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who will put together the several persons named 
in the catalogue. All the souls of the house of Jacob 
which came into Egypt , were threescore and ten 5 ,* i. e. 
sixty-six as above mentioned, and Jacob himself, 
and Joseph, and Joseph’s two sons, Ephraim and 
Manasseh; and thus many they are always com¬ 
puted to be in all places where they are mentioned in 
Scripture®. The lxx indeed suppose, that there 
were seventy-five of Jacob’s family in Egypt, when 
he came thither. They render the latter part of 
the 27th verse, All the souls of the house of Jacob , 
which came into Egypt , were eSSopTjxovla ttsvJs. i. e. 
seventy-five. And thus they number them, Exodns, 
chap, i, ver. 5 , and the number is the same in 
St. Stephen’s speech 7 , where they are said to be 
threescore and fifteen souls. As to the Septuagint, 
it is evident how we come to find the number 
seventy-five instead of seventy in Gen. xlvi, 27; 
for, 1. In our present copies of the Septuagint, 
there is a very large interpolation, of which not 
one word is to be found in any Hebrew copy *. 
The lxx give us the 20th verse of this chapter 
thus: And there were sons born unto Joseph in the 
land of Egypt , which Asenath the daughter of 

* Gen. xlvi, 27. * Exod. i, 5; Deut. x, 22. 

7 Acts, vii, 14. 

* If this he an interpolation in the lxx, it must be very an¬ 
cient ; for all the MSS. of the lxx, and ancient versions taken 
from it, retain the passage. In some of the MSS. and versi ns 
lately collared by Dr. Holmes, there are various readings, in 
tome a word or name is omitted; but they all retaiu the pas¬ 
sage.—E dit. 
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Potipherah, priest of Heliopolis, bare unto him ,• 
Mdnasseli and Ephraim . After these words they 
add, And there were born sons unto Manasseh, 
which Syr a, his concubine, bare unto him, Machir; 
and Machir begat Galaad; and the sons of 
Ephraim the brother of Manasseh were Sutalam 
and Taam, and the sons of Sutalam were Edom. 
And thus our present editions of the Septuagint 
compute seventy-five persons instead of seventy, 
by taking into the account five sons and grandsons 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, which are not in the 
Hebrew. 2. But these five persons were evidently 
not put into this catalogue by Moses; for the de¬ 
sign of this catalogue was to give the names of 
the persons of Jacob’s family, who came with him 
into Egypt, or who were there at the time when 
he came thither; but Ephraim and Manasseh 
could have no children born at this time, there¬ 
fore their children’s names cannot, be supposed 
to be inserted by Moses in this place. Joseph 
was about thirty years old when he married 8 , 
and he was about forty or forty-one when Jacob 
came into Egypt: so that Manasseh, who was 
his elder son, could not* be much above ten years 
old; and therefore it is an evident mistake in our 
present Septuagint copies to insert Joseph’s grand¬ 
children, and their children,* in this place. 3. It 
is not very difficult to guess how these additions 
were made to the lxx. I call them additions, 
for no one can suppose that the first translators 
* * Gen. xli, 45/46. 
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of the Hebrew bible into Greek, could so palpably 
and erroneously deviate from the original. The 
owners of ancient manuscripts used frequently to 
make marginal references, observations, or notes 
in their manuscripts ; and very probably some 
learned person might collect from Numbers xxvi, 
and 1 Chron. vii, that Manasseli and Ephraim 
had these sons and grandsons, and remark it in 
the margin of his manuscript Septuagint, and 
some transcribers from that manuscript might mis¬ 
take the design, think it put there as an omission 
of the copyist, and so take it into the text; and by 
degrees, this accident happening very early, when 
there were but few copies of the lxx taken, all sub¬ 
sequent transcripts came to be corrupted by it. 
4. As to the 14th verse of chap, vii, of the Acts, 
I cannot conceive that St. Luke wrote threescore 
and fifteen souls; but it being pretty certain, that 
transcribers in the first ages of Christianity did 
sometimes make such small alterations as these, to 
make the New Testament accord with the copies 
they then had of the lxx bible (the lxx being 
more read by the Christians of the first ages, than 
the Hebrew Scriptures), it seems most reasonable 
to suppose, that the finding seventy-five and not 
seventy in the xlvith chapter of Genesis, and Ex¬ 
odus i, might alter the ancient reading of this pas¬ 
sage in St. Stephen’s speech, to make it accord 
with the lxx in the places referred to. 5. That 
the number seventy-five instead of seventy came 
into the Septuagint copies in the manner above 
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mentioned, might be confirmed from Josephus, 
who computes but seventy of Jacob's family in 
Egypt at this time, agreeing with the Hebrew *, 
and perhaps even from the lxx translation itself; 
for that very translation says in another place ex¬ 
pressly, that they were but seventy persons \ agree¬ 
ing fully with the Hebrew, which may hint to us 
that the true ancient reading of the lxx itself was 
seventy, and not seventy-five. There is one dif¬ 
ficulty more, which ought not to be passed over: 
in Genesis xlvi, 12, we are told that Er and Onan, 
the sons of Judah, died in the land of Canaan, 
and Hezron and Hamul, the sons of Pharez, are 
inserted in the catalogue of Jacob’s family that 
came with him into Egypt. Jacob married about 
a. m. 2250. Judah was Jacob’s fourth son, and 
might be born about a. m. 2254. Jacob came 
into Egypt a. m. 2298, so that Judah was at this 
time about forty-four years of age; but if he was 
no older, how could Hezron and Hamul, Judah’s 
grand-children by his son Pharez, be born at this 
time? We cannot suppose that Judah married 
Shuali 2 before he was twenty, we cannot well sup¬ 
pose it so early; he must be at least twenty-one 

9 Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. ii, c. 7. Ita in omnibus Josephi 
exemplaribus turn hie, turn c. ix, sec. 3* nec aliter ejus Ex- 
scriptores, P. Comestor, Epitomator Cantuar. aliique. Hudson 
not. in loc. 

' Deut. x, 22. It must be acknowledged, that the Alexan¬ 
drian MS. has in this place £?l<jpjxov7a mevls. The word Kevk 
might be inserted to correct a supposed fault of other MSS. 

* Gen. xxxviii, 2. 
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when his son Er was bom, about twenty-two at 
Onan’s birth, and twenty-three at the birth of 
Shelah s ; and if he took a wife for his son Er 
when Er was seventeen, then Judah was thirty- 
eight when Er married. Er died soon after he 
married ; and Onan took his wife, and Onan died 
also; and Judah desired Tamar his daughter-in- 
law to remain a widow until Shelah his son should 
be grown 4 . Tamar did so; but when Shelah was 
grown, and she was not given unto him to wife, 
Tamar dressed herself like a harlot, and Judah, 
not knowing her to be his daughter-in law, lay 
with her, and she had two children by him, Pha- 
rez and Zarah\ Judah could not be less than 
forty-one or forty-two when he lay with Tamar, 
and Pharez could not be above two or three years 
old when Jacob came into Egypt; so that it is 
impossible that Pharez should have any children 
born at this time. The most learned archbishop 
Usher seems to think that Jacob married, and con¬ 
sequently that Judah was born, earlier than I have 
supposed. He intimates from Gen.xxix, 21, that 
Jacob might perhaps marry soon after he came 
to Laban ; but the place cited does surely prove, 
that be served Laban seven years, and then said, 
give me my wife, for my days are fulfilled , 
i. e. the time is now expired which 1 agreed to 
serve for her 6 ; but if we should even suppose that 
Jacob married when he first entered Laban’s service, 

* Gen. xxxviii, 3, 4, 5. 4 Ver. 6 —11. 

* Ver. 14 — 30. « Gen. xxix. See ver. 20, 2U 
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this will help us but to seven years, and can make 
Pharez not above ten years old iwhen Jacob came 
into Egypt, so that Pharez still could have no 
children at this time. It must be confessed, that 
all the versions agree exactly in this verse, and it 
appears to be fact that Er and Onan died in Ca¬ 
naan 7 . Mistakes in numbers are easily made by 
even careful transcribers. I am not sensible, that 
it is of any moment to suppose, that Jacob and his 
descendants, when they came into Egypt, were 
exactly seventy. Why may we not suppose, that 
Moses computed them but threescore and eight, 
and that the number ten is a corruption of the text, 
and the names Hezron and Hamul, the Isons of 
Pharez, an interpolation ? If I may not take the 
liberty to make this correction of the text, I must 
freely acknowledge, that I do not see how to clear 
the difficulty I have mentioned, but must leave it 
to the learned 8 , as I entirely submit to them what 

7 Gen. xxxviii. 

• I ought not to omit taking notice, that the most learned 
archbishop Usher has left something in a posthumous work of 
his,.which may perhaps be thought to solve this difficulty. 
This most learned writer supposes, that Judah was born a. m. 
2247, and married when nineteen years old, a. m. 2266 ; that 
his son Er was born within that year; that Onan was born 
a. m. 2267 ; Shelah 2268; that Er married when he was fifteen, 
f. e. a. m. 2281 ; that Onan married within the same year; that 
Shelah was’grown, i. e. was about fifteen, a. m. 2282; that Ju¬ 
dah lay with Tamar a. m. 2283; that Pharez and Zara were 
born at the end of this,year; that Pharez was fifteen, and 
married, and had twins, Hezron and Hamul, at a time, and in 
the year 2298, to have the children carried with Jacob into 
Egypt in that year. Here is certainly every thing offered that 
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I have attempted to conjecture about it. The chil¬ 
dren of Israel flourished in Egypt, and were pro¬ 
tected and favoured by its kings on Joseph’s ac¬ 
count, until the government of Egypt was over¬ 
thrown in the following manner. 

In the fifth year of Concharis, whom Josephus 
from Manetho calls Timoeus 8 , and who, according 
to Syncellus, was the twenty-fifth king of the land 
of Tanis, or Lower Egypt, there came a numerous 
army of unknown people, who invaded Egypt on 
a sudden* overran both the Upper and the Lower 
Egypt, fired houses and cities, killed the inhabit¬ 
ants, and made a terrible devastation over all the 
land ; and having in a little time subdued all before 
them, they made one of their leaders their king, 
whose name was Salatis. Salatis, being made king, 
laid the land under tribute, made the ancient inha¬ 
bitants of Egypt his slaves, garrisoned such towns 
as he. thought proper all over the country, esta¬ 
blished himself upon the throne, and settled his 
people in the land. Whence Salatis and his fol¬ 
lowers came is only to be conjectured. They called 
themselves the pastors, or shepherds; they took 
particular care to fortify the eastern parts of Egypt, 
and seemed most afraid of a disturbance from that 
quarter. The government of Egypt being thus 
subverted, the protection and happiness which the 

, . . • fik&i - 

can possibly be supposed, and whether nothing more than can 
reasonably be allowed, I must refer to the reader’s considera¬ 
tion. See Usher’s Chronol. Sacra, c. 10, p. 170. 

@ Josephus contra,Apion. lib. i. 
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Israelites enjoyed perished with it. Salatis knew 
nothing of Joseph, nor did he regard any establish¬ 
ment which Joseph had settled. He made his way 
into Egypt with his sword, and he brought his 
people into the land by conquest, in such a manner 
and upon such terms as he thought fit. The Israel¬ 
ites were a rich and increasing people, inhabiting 
the very parts which he thought proper to take the 
greatest care of, and he readily suspected, that if 
any invasion should happen from the East they 
would join against them 1 . He therefore took a 
particular care to keep them low. 

That this king, who oppressed the Israelites, 
was not an Egyptian, hut some foreigner, w ho with 
his forces bad overrun the country, seems very evi¬ 
dent from the appellations which Moses gives him. 
He was a new king , and knew not Joseph*; both 
which hints strongly intimate that he was a fo¬ 
reigner; the word new is frequently used in this 
6ense ; new gods 3 are strange or foreign gods ; and 
had he been an Egyptian he must have known 
Joseph, for he came to reign not long after Joseph 
wa9 dead, and his brethren, and that generation 4 ; 
and it is impossible that the kings of Egypt could 
in so short a time have forgotten Joseph. Some 
writers have endeavoured to determine whence this 
new king and people came. Cardinal Cajetan says 
they were Assyrians, which he collects from Isaiah 5 . 

* Exodus i, 10. 9 Ver. 3. 

* Deut. xxxii, 16, 17; Judges v, 8. 

Exod. i, 6. 5 Isaiah lii, 
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The words of the prophet are, Thus saith the Lord, 
my people went down aforetime into Egypt to so¬ 
journ there, and the Assyrian oppressed them with¬ 
out cause. If the Hebrew words had been put in 
such order, as that the word and in this verse 
might be read before there , and there the Assyrian 
oppressed them without cause , the cardinal’s opinion 
founded upon this passage would be unquestion¬ 
able : but as the verse is worded, the two parts of 
it seem to be two distinct sentences, and the design 
of it was to comfort the Jews against the prospect 
of the Babylonian captivity, by hinting to them 
their former deliverance out of the Egyptian bond¬ 
age. My people went down aforetime into Egypt to 
sojohrn there , and now the Assyrian is about op¬ 
pressing them without cause: Now therefore (as it 
follows) what have J here, saith the Lord, that my 
people is taken aWay for nought ?—therefore my peo¬ 
ple shall know my name—when the Lord shall bring 
again! Zion 6 . The whole design'of this passage, 
with what follows, was intended to hint to the Is¬ 
raelites that God would certainly bring them out 
of the Babylonian captivity 7 ; and the cardinal’s 
conjecture cannot be at ail supported by it. Afri- 
canus says, that these pastors who overran Egypt 
were Phoenicians 8 ; but hints, that some other 
writers thought them to be Arabians. These two 
opinions are not so widely different as they seem tq 
be; for Africanus hints, that his Phoenicians came 

* Isaiah lii, 5 , 6, 7, 8. 7 See Pool’s Synopsis, in loc. 

M Syncell. Chronograph, p. 61 . 
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out of the eastern parts (ex royv irgog avarotojv 
ju,Ega>v), and the ancients did not accurately distin¬ 
guish, but ofter* called the whole land of Canaan, 
with the countries, adjacent, by the name of Phoe¬ 
nicia. It is indeed true, that the Arabians are 
situate rather southward than eastward, and I do 
not think that these pastors came out of that coun¬ 
try. The most probable conjecture that I can 
make about them is, that they were the Horites, 
whom the children of Esau drove out of their own 
land 9 . These Horites^'were a people who lived by 
pasturage, and were expelled their country much 
about this time. Their passage into Egypt was 
almost directly from the East, and they had great 
reason to fortify the eastern parts of Egypt, very 
probably apprehending, that the enemy whp had 
dispossessed them of their own country might take 
occasion to follow them thither. It may seem un¬ 
accountable', that a number of unsettled people 
should be able to seize upon and overturn the go¬ 
vernment of a large, a wise, and well-established 
kingdom. But this will not appear so surprising, 
if we consider the state of kingdoms in these ages. 
Thucydides’s observation concerning the ancient 
states of Greece might be applied to all the king¬ 
doms of the world in the early ages 1 . Kings had 
not so firm and secure a possession of their thrones, 
nor yet the people of the countries they inhabited, 
as we are apt to think from a judgment formed 


* Deut. ii, 12, 22. 


' Thucydid. lib. i. 
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from the present state of the world. As there was 
but little traffic stirring in these times, so distant 
kingdoms had little or no acquaintance with one 
another ; nor did they know of designs formed, 
against themselves until they came to feel them. 
When the Israelites went out of Egypt, and 
were come into the wilderness, they exercised 
and formed their discipline and government for 
forty years together; and though they were ex¬ 
ceedingly-numerous, yet no great notice was taken 
of them, by any of the nations which lay near them, 
until they 'were ready to attack them. Where 
could such a body of people get together now in 
the world, and not have an alliance of all the 
neighbouring kingdoms ready to require an account 
of their designs ? But in these early days, 

Mollia securae peragebant 6t& gentes.— Ovid. 

Kings apprehended no foreign attacks, until the 
armies, which came to conquer them, were at their 
doors ; and so their kingdoms were more easily 
overran by them. Egypt was a very flourishing 
kingdom, but not famous for war. We do not 
read of any exercise this way, or any trial of their 
arms, from the days of their first king to this time ; 
so that these Horites (if they were indeed the Ho- 
rites) might easily conquer them, and gain them¬ 
selves a settlement in their kingdom ; as the Arca¬ 
dians did in Thrace; the Pelasgi and afterwards 
the Trojans did in Italy; nay, and in much later 

VOL. II. P 
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days the Franconians issued out of their own coun¬ 
try in this manner in armed multitudes, and con¬ 
quered France, and set up there that government, 
to which that kingdom is now subject 2 . The time 
when these pastors thus overran Egypt, may be 
pretty well determined in the following manner. 
1. It was before Moses was born ; for the new king 
of Egypt had taken several measures to oppress the 
Israelites before the time of Moses’ birth 3 , and Mo¬ 
ses was born A. m. 2433. 2. It was after Levi’s 

death, for Joseph died and all his brethren before 
this new king arose, that knew not Joseph 4 ; and 
Levi lived to be one hundred and thirty-seven yearfr 
old 5 , and so being born about a. m. 2253®, he died 
a. m. 2390. 3. It was some years after Levi’s death, 
for not only Joseph and his brethren were dead, 
but all that generation. Benjamin was born twenty 
years after Levi, and therefore we may suppose 
that he, or at least some of that generation, lived 
so long after Levi’s death, i. e. to a. m. 2410, so 
that it was after that year and before the year of 
Moses’s birth 2433, perhaps about the year 2420. 
Now this account will place it much about the 
same time that the Horites were expelled Seir by 
the children of Esau : for they were expelled by 
Esau’s grandchildren of the families of his younger 
sons Reuel and Aliphaz, and these p'kstors came to 

* Davila’s History of the Civil Wars of France, book i. 

J Exod. i. 4 Ver. 6. 5 Chap, vi, 16. 

r Levi was Jacob’s third son. Jacob married a. m. 225CX 
Levi might be born about three years after Jacob married. 
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Egypt in the time of Jacob’s grandchildren by his 
younger sons, their fathers being all dead. If we 
determine the pastors’ coming into Egypt about the 
year 2420 above-mentioned, and in the fifth year 
of the reign of Concharis, we may count back¬ 
wards one hundred and thirty-three years, in Sir 
John Marsham’s list of the kings of Tanis, for so 
many years passed between Joseph’s advancement 
and a. m. 2420, and so determine who the king was* 
and in what year of his reign he advanced Joseph. 
Now, according to this account, Joseph was ad¬ 
vanced by Thusimares the twentieth king of Tanis, 
and in the thirteenth year of Thusimares’s reign, as 
I have before supposed. 

The pastors and their king took particular care 
to keep the Israelites low. He made them his 
slaves, employed them in building store houses 
and walls for Abaris 7 , which was afterwards called 
Pelusium, or, according to Moses, Pithom, and for 
Raamses 8 , and in making brick, and in other labo¬ 
rious services ; and considering that they increased 
exceedingly in numbers, he ordered the midwives 
to kill every male child who should he born of any 
of them 9 . The midwives did not execute his or¬ 
ders, therefore he thought of another way to de 
strory them, and charged all his people to have 
every male child, who was born to the Israelites, 
thrown into the river 1 . 

1 Marsham, Can. Chron. p. 105, sec. S; Josephus corit. Ap- 
pion, lib. i, sec. 14; Eusebius Praep. Evang. lib. x, c. 12. 

* Exod. i, 11. 9 Ver. 16. 1 Ver. 22. 
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There is a difficulty in the account, which Moses 
gives in this place of the midwives: It came to 
pass , because the midwives feared God, that he 
made them houses Can we suppose that God 
raised houses for the midwives miraculously? or 
could the Israelites, oppressed in slavery, show so 
great gratitude as to build them any ? or if they 
could, dare they venture to requite them so pub¬ 
licly, for refusing to act as the king ordered them ? 
If I may take a liberty of guessing, I should think 
that Moses did 'not mean in this place that houses 
were* built for the midwives, but for the Isra¬ 
elites. It will be queried who was the builder ? 
Why should God upon the case here before us^ 
build the Israelites’ houses ? I answer; it was not 
God built the houses here spoken of, but Pharaoh. 
The case was this : Pharaoh had charged the mid¬ 
wives to kill the male children that were born of 
the Hebrew women : the midwives feared God, 
and omitted to do as the king had commanded, pre¬ 
tending in exouse for their omission, that the He¬ 
brew women were generally delivered before they 
could get to them 3 . Pharaoh hereupon resolving 
to prevent their increase, gave a charge to his peo¬ 
ple to have all the male children of the Hebrews 
thrown into the river; but this command could 
not be strictly executed, whilst the Israelites lived 
up and down in the fields in tents, which was 
their ancient and customary way of living, for they 


• Exod. i, 21. 


> Ver: 19. 
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would shift here.and there, and lodge the women 
in child-bed out of the way to save their children. 
Pharaoh therefore built them houses, and obliged 
them to a more settled habitation, that the people 
he had set over them might know where to fina 
every family, and take account of all the children 
that should be born. This was a very cunning 
contrivance of Pharaoh, in order to have his charge 
more strictly and effectually executed than it could 
otherwise have been ; and was a remarkable par¬ 
ticular not to be omitted in Moses’s account of this 
affair. But as to houses built for the midwives, it 
seems impossible to give any account why they 
should be built, or how, or by whom. It will 
here be asked, but how can the words of Moses 
be reconciled to what I have offered ? I answer, 
if they be faithfully translated, they can bear no 
other meaning whatsoever ; which will be very 
evident from the following translation of the place, 
which is word for word agreeable to the Hebrew; 
and which I have distinguished into verses, as f 
think the prssage ought really to have been dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Verse 18 . And the king oj Egypt called for 
the midwives, and * said unto them, Why have ye 
done this thing, and saved alive the children ? 

Ver. 19. And the midwives said unto Pharaoh , 
because the Hebrew women are not as the Egyp¬ 
tian women, for they are lively, and are delivered 
before the midwife comes to them. 

Ver. 20. And God dealt well with the mid - 
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wives. And the people multiplied and waxed very 
mighty: (vrr vejehi, i. e.) And this happened (or 
was so, or came to pass) because .the midwives 
feared God, 

4 Ver. 21. And Pharaoh built them (i. e. the 
Israelites) houses, and charged all his people say¬ 
ing, and every son that is born ye shall cast into 
the river, every daughter ye shall save alive. 

Thus, if I rpay t^ke the liberty to suppose the 
passage not rightly pointed as to the stops, which 
were the ancient marks at the end of verses 5 , the 
words may well be rendered as I would take them. 
The division of the Hebrew Bible into verses is 
certainly very ancient, but not earlier than the cap¬ 
tivity 6 ; and I do not find, that the best writers 
suppose the sections were made by an unerring 
hand. I think the verses of which I am treating, 
have been divided, as they now are, injudiciously 
by some careless transcriber; but it is evident, that 
they were thus parted before the lxx translation 
was made, for the lxx render the 21st verse thus; 

Se £<po&?i flo a i p.aiat rov Qeov, £ 7 roirj<ra.v eavToug 
oixiug. And because the midwives feared God, 
they made themselves houses. Arid hence it is evi- 

* The Hebrew words are, 

runs m t=)>m uwn 

suo populo omni Pharaoh praecepit et domos illis fecit et 
Our English, translators should have considered that the 
nominative case to two verbs is commonly put after the second 
verb, in other languages, though our English will not admit 
pf it. 

gee Prideaux, Connect, vol. i, book y. 8 Id, ib$. 
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dent that the lxx found a difficulty in the verse, 
and thought it absurd to say that God built the 
midwives houses, and so turned the expression 
another way; but their version cannot be right, 
for the Hebrew words are not they, but he built, 
and in the original la hem, signifies for them, and 
not for themselves. I do not at present see any 
way to give a clear account of the place so easy, as 
to suppose the punctuation wrong, as I have ima¬ 
gined. Some of the commentators have indeed 
offered a conjecture, at first sight very promising, 
to explain the expression as it now stands. They 
would take the words made them houses, metapho¬ 
rically, and say that they mean, either that God 
gave the midwives many children, or that he made 
them prosperous in their affairs. The former of 
these interpretations is that of St. Ambrose ; and 
it is said that the expression is thus used, Gen. xvi, 
2 , xxx, 3 ; Deut. xxv, 9; Ruth iv, 11; but in this 
point these interpreters make a great mistake; the 
expression before us is nashah beith, but the ex¬ 
pression in the passages cited is a very different 
one, it is banah beith, and not nashah. Had the 
expression here before us been, banah beithim la- 
hem, it might have signified, God built up their 
houses or families, by making them numerous; but 
nashah beithim lahem, are words of a very different 
meaning. But in the second place, it is said, that, 
nashah beithim, signifies, that God prospered them , 
or provided for them, and Gen. xxx, 30 is cited to 
justify this interpretation. The words in that pas- 
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sage are, And now , when shall I make or 'provide 
for my own house also P But here again the in¬ 
stance fails : the expression cited is not nashah 
beith , but it is nashah le beith , not, when shall I 
make my house P but, when shall I make for my 
house , or, when shall I do for my house P between 
which two expressions there i>s evidently a differ¬ 
ence. 
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Salatis, the new king of Egypt, not only op¬ 
pressed the Israelites, but, by the violence of his 
conquests 1 , so terrified the ancient inhabitants of 
the land, that many persons of the first figure 
thought it better to leave their native country, 
than to sit down under the calamities which they 
feared might be brought upon them ; from whence 
it happened, that several companies made the 
best way they could out of Egypt, in hopes of 
gaining a happier settlement for themselves in 
some foreign country. Ister, a writer cited by 
Eusebius 2 , and by Clemens Alexandrinus 3 , who 
Jived in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes 4 , wrote a 

1 Josephus cont. Apipn, 1. i, sec. 14, p. 1337. 

9 Praep. Evang. lib. iy> c. 16. 

3 Stroroat. lib. i, sec. 21; and 1. iii, sec. 6. 

♦ Marsham, Can. Cbron. p. }07. 
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particular account of tlie colonies which removed 
out of Egypt into other nations. His work would, 
perhaps, have been very serviceable in this place; 
but this and other performances of Ister are long 
since lost. However, Diodorus Siculus has par¬ 
ticularly remarked, that Egypt sent many colonies 
into divers parts of the world 5 ; and we may col¬ 
lect from him, and from hints of other ancient 
writers, that Cecrops, Erichthonius, and the father 
of Cadmus, left Egypt about the time we are treat¬ 
ing of; and Danaus and Belus followed them not 
long after. , e t bjuft- > ic *. . 

Belus was the son of^ Neptune. Who this Nep¬ 
tune was we are not informed ; but it seems to be 
an Egyptian name; for the Egyptians called the 
shores which the sea waves beat upon, Nepthun 6 . 
Most probably the person called by this name was 
an inventor of shipping, and from thence came to 
be called the god of the sea; and this tradition of 
him was embraced by the Cretans 7 . Herodotus 
observes, that he had divine honours paid him] in 
a country adjacent to Egypt 8 , where his wife seems 
to have lived 9 ; and where perhaps he might go to 
live, when his son Belus left Egypt. But because 
he died not in Egypt, or because he lived in these 
troublesome times, when the natives of Egypt were 
under a foreign power, which had invaded them, 

5 Lib. i, sec, 28, p. 24. 

6 Plutarch, in Iside et Osiride, p. 366. 

7 Diodor. Sic. lib. v, sec. 69, p. 337. 

* Lib. ii, c. 50. 

* His wife was called Diodor. lib. i, sec. 28, p. 24. 
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his name was not recorded among the great and 
eminent Egyptian ancients ; therefore, though in 
after-ages he was worshipped in many foreign coun¬ 
tries, yet he never was reputed a deity by the 
Egyptians 1 . His son Belus went to Babylon, and 
carried with him some of the Egyptian priests, 
and obtained leave for them to settle and cultivate 
their studies, in the same manner, and with the 
encouragement and protection with which they 
had been favoured in their own country 8 . If 
we consider the studies in which these Egyptians 
were engaged, it will be easy to account for their 
meeting with so favourable a reception at Babylon. 
They employed themselves in astronomy, and mak¬ 
ing observations on the stars 3 ; and the Babylo¬ 
nians had been promoters and encouragers of this 
study above seven hundred years before these men 
came among them, and continued to cultivate and 
cherish these arts for above eleven hundred years 
after 4 . These Egyptians were probably very able 
to put the Babylonians into a better method of 
prosecuting thesp studies, than they were before 
masters of; for though the Babylonians began 
to make astronomical observations sooner than 
any other nation in the world, yet the Egyp¬ 
tians seem to haye been more happy in these stu¬ 
dies than they; for the first correction in the 
length of the year was made in Egyptand before 

1 Herodotus, lib. ii, c. 50. 

9 Diodor. lib. i, sec. 70, p. 24. 3 Id, jbjclf 

* See vol. i, b. ir, p. 173. 

? Pref. yol. i. 
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the Babylonians were able to attempt it. We may 
conjecture 'what this Belus might probably teach 
the Babylonians, in order to improve their astro¬ 
nomical observations. The chief aim of the an¬ 
cient astronomers was to observe the times of the 
rising and setting of the stars; and the first, and 
most proper places they could think of to make 
their observations in, were very large and open 
plains 6 , where they could have an extensive view 
of the horizon without interruption ; and such 
plains as these were observatories for many gene¬ 
rations. But the Egyptians had, about three hun¬ 
dred years before the time of this Belus 7 , thought 
of a method to improve these views; namely, by 
building their pyramids, on the tops of which they 
might take their prospects with still greater ad¬ 
vantage. Belus taught the Babylonians the use 
of these structures; and, perhaps, projected for 
them that lofty tower, which conveyed the name 
of Belus down to future ages. The most learned 
Dean Prideaux remarks of this tower, that it was 
more ancient than the temple, which was after-, 
wards built round it, and that it was certainly built 
many ages 8 before Nebuchadnezzar; according to 
which account it will be more ancient than his 
reign, by almost a thousand years. Bochart as- 

• Trjj xwpxs owtois truvspysa-Yjs vrp'os ro fyKavyerpov opoLv 
’fas eitiro\as xat Svtreis fm arpwv. Diodor. 1. 1, sec. 50, p. 46. 

7 The largest pyramid was built by Syphis. See vol. i, 
book v. . i 

* Connect, vol. i, book ii. 
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serts that it had been the very same tower which 
was built in this country af the confusion of 
tongues 9 ; but this cannot well be supposed, for 
that certainly was a mountainous heap raised with 
no great art, by a multitude of untaught and un¬ 
experienced builders, who had no farther aim than 
to raise a monument of their vanity 1 ; but this was 
a nice piece of workmanship, more like the produc¬ 
tion of a more improved age, and was a building 
well contrived and fitted for various uses. I might 
add farther, that this tower was finished, but the 
former never was; so that at most this could only 
be raised upon the ruins and foundations of that, 
and must have been the work of later builders- 
The tower of Belus seems to have been a great im¬ 
provement of the Egyptian pyramids; for the 
tower was contrived to answer all the useful pur¬ 
poses of the largest pyramids, and iu a better man¬ 
ner. It was raised to a much greater height 2 , 
and had a more commodious space at top, and 
more useful and larger apartments within, and yet 
was a less bulky building, and raised upon far 
narrower foundations. In its outward form, it 
looked so like a pyramid to them that viewed it at 
a little distance, that it has been mistaken for one; 
and Strabo expressly calls it a pyramid in the ac¬ 
count he gives of it 3 . Upon these accounts, I 
suppose it was projected by one well acquainted 

9 Phaleg. part i, lib. i, e. 0. 

'* See vol. i, book ii, p, 94. 

* Dr. PrideauX, ubi sup. 3 Lib. Kvi. 
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with the Egyptian pyramid, and its defects; who 
therefore was able to design a structure that might 
exceed it; and I cannot say to whom we can as¬ 
cribe it with so great a show of probability as to 
the Belus we are speaking of. It is not probable 
that the Egyptian name of this man was Belus ; 
for Bel or Belus is an Assyrian, and not an Egyp¬ 
tian name; but it is remarkable that all sorts of 
persons had new names given them, whenever 
they were well received in foreign countries. Pha¬ 
raoh, king of Egypt, called Joseph Zaphriah-Paa- 
neah 4 ; and the prince of the eunuchs gave new 
names to Daniel and his companions, when they 
were appointed to be taken care of, and prepared 
for public employments in the court of Babylon 4 . 
Now what name more proper, or more honorary 
than this, could they give this Egyptian, who was 
eminent in a science, of which one of their first 
kings of this name was the famous and first pro¬ 
fessor? It is even now a known figure of speech to 
call an excellent orator a Cicero, a poet a Homer, 
an eminent and virtuous legislator Lycurgus, a 
soldier Achilles or Hector. With the ancients in 
the first times, it was their common usage; and 
thus Agathodsemon 6 , was called Thyoth or Thoth 
in Egypt, because he was the reviver or restorer 
of those parts of learning which a son of Mizraim 
of that name first planted there, many ages before 

* Gen. xli, 45. s Ban. i, 7. 

* See toI. i, booki, p. 42. Sir John Marsham’s Can. Chron. 
p. 231 ; Euseb. in Chron, 
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this second Thyoth was born. And thus the Ba¬ 
bylonians named the person we are speaking of 
Belus, because he was a great and remarkable im¬ 
prover of that astronomy of which Belus, the se¬ 
cond king of Babylon, was the celebrated author. 
Sir John Marsham seems to think that the Belus 
we are speaking of, and the king of Babylon of 
that name, were but one and the same person 7 ; 
and he imagines that he was Arius the fourth king 
after Ninus; and endeavours to support his opi¬ 
nion by a passage from Cedrenus 8 , who says “ That 
after Ninus, Thnrus reigned over the Assyrians; 
that his father Zaines called him Ares ; that the 
Assyrians set up the first pillar to this Ares, and 
worshipped him as a god, naming him Baal.” In 
which opinion of Cedrenus there are these mistakes. 
1 . Ares here spoken of, to whom the Assyrians 
set up the first pillar, was not a deified king or 
hero, but a name of the star Mars; for the Baby¬ 
lonians worshipped in the first days of their idola¬ 
try the luminaries of Heaven, and did indeed set 
up a pillar to that particular planet 9 . They did 
not call this particular deity Baal, but Adar or 
Azar 1 . Baal was their name for the Sun. 3. It 
was not until many ages after, that they worshipped 
their kings. Gesner very judiciously remarks, that 
the Assyrians deified Belus, i. e. the king of that 

7 Can. Chron. p. 32, 107. 

* Cedren. p. 16; Marsham, Can. Chron. p. 32. 

9 See yol. i, book v. 

1 See vol. i, book ▼. 
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name, about a. m. 3183 s , and they cannot be sup¬ 
posed to have deified him sooner. For they were 
not descended so low in their idolatry as to worship 
images until after a. m. 3274, which is the twelfth 
or thirteenth year of Ahaz, and about the time 
when the men of Cuthali, Ava, Hamath, and Se- 
pharvaim were brought to live in Samaria’, and it 
is very probable, that when they had deified their 
kings and heroes, image-worship was introduced 
soon after. These mistakes of Cedrenus were 
most probably occasioned by the planet Mars and 
the king Ares bearing the same name. But omit¬ 
ting to remark that the names we now have of 
these early Assyrian kings are exotic names, and 
not Assyrian; and that the persons intended by 
them were not so called in their own countries, nor 
until they came to be mentioned in foreign, lan¬ 
guages, out of which most of these names are 
evidently taken; and supposing that this Arius had 
an Assyrian name, as agreeable to the Assyrian 
name for Mars, as Arius or Ares is to Aprjg, the 
Greek one; yet the time he lived in should have 
been considered, and the customs of it. The As¬ 
syrians worshipped in these days the luminaries of 
Heaven; but in order to do their kings honour 
they called them by the names of their gods. So 
they called one of them Bel, Baal, or Belus,' an¬ 
other, perhaps, Adar, another Nebo, another Gad, 
and in time they put two or three of these names 

• Not. ad Tatian. ed. Worth. Oxon. p. 126. 

} Vol i, book v ; Archbishop Usher’s Annals. 
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together 4 , and this was their way of putting the 
names of their gods upon them 5 . But it cannot be 
concluded from their kings bearing these names* 
that they worshipped their kings; rather these 
names of their kings lead us to the knowledge of 
the gods, which they served. Sir John Marsham 
observes, that Pausabias hints, that the Babylonian 
Belus had his name from an Egyptian so called. 
The passage in Pausanias is this: he relates that 
“ Manticlus built a temple for the Messenians, 
which he dedicated to Hercules; and that they 
called the god Hercules Manticlus, as they called 
the African deity Ammon, and the Babylonian Be¬ 
lus ; the one being named from Belus, an Egyp* 
tian, the son of Libya, the other from a shepherd, 
who founded the temple 6 .” Now from this pas¬ 
sage of Pausanias, it can in no wise be concluded, 
that the Babylonians had had no king named Be¬ 
lus, until this Egyptian Belus came amongst them ; 
but the true inferences from it are these. 1. That 
deities had commonly a cognomen, or additional 
name, from the founders of their temples. 2. 
That the Egyptian Belus founded the temple of 
Belus at Babylon. This last proposition is indeed 
not true; for there were no temples in the world 
so early as the days even of this second Belus ; 
men at this time worshipping either in groves, or at 
their altars in the open air. However, Pausanias 
might find reason to think that this Belus built the 

4 Vol. i, book ▼. 

5 Numb, vi, 27. ‘ In Messeniac. 
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tower which was called by his name; and he might 
not separate the tower from the temple, which, 
the most learned Dean Prideaux observes 7 , was not 
built at the same time. Therefore all that can be 
concluded from Pausanias is, that an Egyptian 
built the tower of Belus at Babylon, and this I 
believe is true; hut this Belus was not so called 
when he lived in Egypt, but had the honour of 
that name given him by the Assyrians, in memory 
of a celebrated king so called by them, who was 
famous for the astronomidhl learning, which this 
Egyptian professed. Upon the whole, that the 
successor of Nimrod, and predecessor of Ninus 
the second king of Babylon, was called Bel or 
Belus, we are assured by Africanus and Eusebius 4 * ;• 
and Africanus remarks, that the most celebrated 
historians concurred in it. That there was an 
Egyptian who led a colony to Babylon, and was 
there called Belus, we are assured by Diodorus, 
which is also hinted by Pausanias in the passage 
above cited. That this Belus did not come to 
Babylon before the time we are treating of, seems 
probable, because we have no reason to think that 
Egypt sent out any colonies until these days ; and 
farther, from his being said to build the tower of 
Belus, which cannot well be supposed to have been 
built until after the largest Egyptian pyramid ; and 
that he came to Babylon about these times seems 
farther probable from his living about the time that 


* Ubi sup. 


In Chronic. Euseb. 
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ships were invented. For it is said, his father 
Neptune was the inventor of ships 9 ; and that 
they were invented about these times appears 
from what is recorded of Danaus, who„was con¬ 
temporary with this Belus, that he made the first 
ship, and fled with it from Egypt 1 ; his ship, says 
Pliny 9 , was called the first ship, because until his 
time men used only smaller boats or vessels. Such 
ships as those of Danaus were a new thing in these 
days; and therefore Nephtun the Egyptian was the 
inventor of them, and consequently his son Belus 
lived about this time. Thus I have endeavoured 
to clear the history of these two Belus’s, which 
some learned writers have been fond of perplexing. 
Belus was the father of Danaus 3 ; and as it will 
appear that Danaus came to Greece a. m. 24§4, so 
it is probable that Belus went to Babylon about 
the same time. 

Cecrops left Egypt many years sooner than the 
time when Belus went to Babylon; and after some 
years’ travels came into Greece, and lived in Attica. 
He was well received there by Actaeus, who was at 
that time king of the country, and from whom the 
country was named Attica 4 ; and some time after 
he married the daughter of Actaeus; and when 
‘ mm .• ' 

3 Djodor. sup. cit. 

* Apollodor. lib. ii, p. 63; Marm. Arundel. Ep. 9. 

* Lib. vii, c. 56. , t, v 

3 Prideaux, Annotat. ad Chron. Marm. p. 156. 

4 Marm. Arundel. Ep. 1; see Prideaux, Annotat. in Chron, 
Marm. p. 91. 

Gi 2 
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Actaeus died succeeded him in his kingdom 4 . The 
time when Cecrops became king of Attica, may be 
determined from the Parian Chronicon, which re¬ 
cords thaj, Cecrops reigned at Athens one thousand 
three hundred and eighteen years before that 
chronicle was composed 6 . Now supposing the 
Chronicon composed a. m. 374 i 7 , it will fix the 
beginning of Cecrops’s reign to a. m. 2423. Eu¬ 
sebius is thought to differ from this account 8 , 
twenty-six years says Selden, and Lydiat from him 9 ; 
I think he seems to differ forty-four; for Euse¬ 
bius’s Chronicon begins the reign of Cecrops ninety- 
nine or a hundred years after the death of Joseph 1 , 
and consequently must begin it about a. m. 2467®. 
Lydiat has attempted to reconcile this difference, 
but I doubt the reader will find little to his satis¬ 
faction in what he has offered. I hope that we 
may have liberty to cut knots of this sort, instead 
of trying to untie them. However, since all the 
ancient Greek chronology must depend upon our 
fixing this period ; I will endeavour to lay before 
the reader the whole of what the ancient writers 
offer about it, and then he may the better form a 
judgment of it. And, 

1. Castor endeavours to fix the time of Cecrops’s 
reign, in his list or account of the kings of Sicyon 5 . 

* Pausanias in Atticis. 6 Ep. Marm. 1. 

7 Archbishop Usher’s Chron. • Chronic. 

9 Lydiat. Annotat. ad Chron. Marm. p. 13. 

* Num. Euseb. in Chronic. 460. * Book yii. 

* Eusebii Xoy. itpwr. p. 19. 
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He tells us that iEgialeus was the first king of 
Sicyon, that he reigned fifty-two years, and began 
his reign about the fifteenth year of Bel us the first 
king of Babylon ; so that we may fix the first year 
of jfEgialeus to a. m. 1920 , Belus beginning his 
reign a. m. 1905 4 . Castor proceeds and gives us 
the reigns of twelve kings who succeeded iEgialeus, 
with the particular lengths of each of their reigns ; 
and all of them together, including the reign of 
JEgialeus with them, amounting to five hundred 
and sixty years, ending at the death of Maratho- 
nius, and will bring us to a. m. 2480. Castor re¬ 
marks after Maratlionius’s name, Kara tbtov t^cotos 
e£a<nXsu<re -njs A Tri^g Ksxgo\|/ 0 8i<po7)g } that in his 
time Ceerops began to reign in Attica. Now Ma- 
rathonius reigned but thirty years, so that, placing 
the first year of Ceerops very early in his reign 
(Eusebius places it in the third year) 5 , we must fix 
the first year of Ceerops, according to this account, 
about a. m. 2450 or 2462. I would do Castor the 
justice to remark, that this account of these times 
seems well adjusted in another particular. After 
Messapus he remarks, that in his time Joseph was 
made governor of Egypt; and Messapus according 
to his account began to reign a. m. 2246, and 
reigned forty-seven years ; and Joseph was ad¬ 
vanced a. m. 2287 6 , *• c, in the forty-first year of 
Messapus. 

2 . We may collect the time of Ceerops from an-* 

* See vol. i, book iv, p. 161. . 5 In Xpovix. Kav. 

See book vii, p. 193. 
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other account of the same chronologer. We have 
his list of the Argive king9, from Inachus the first 
king of that country 7 : he says that Inachus began 
his reign about the time of Thurimachus the seventh 
king of Sicyon. Now if we calculate, we shall 
find that Thurimachus began his reign about a. m. 
3148 ; for Castor places him two hundred and 
twenty-eight years later than the first year of 
iEgialeus. And supposing Inachus to begin his 
reign near as soon as Thurimachus; in Thurima- 
chus’s sixth year, according to Eusebius 8 , we shall 
begin Inachus’ s reign a. m. 2154. From the first 
year of Inachus, to the beginning of Triopas’s reign, 
who was the seventh king of Argos, Castor com¬ 
putes three hundred and four years ; so that Tri- 
opas began to reign a. m. 2458 ; and Tatian and 
Clemens Alexandrinus both agree, that Cecrops 
reigned about the time of Triopas 9 ; and Eusebius, 
after examining farther, was of the same opinion 1 . 
Thus from both these accounts of Castor, we must 
begin Cecrops’s reign later than a. m. 2450. 

3. We have in the next place a computation, 
which Scaliger intended to have pass for Eusebius’s, 
which will bring us to about the same year. It is com¬ 
puted that Ogyges first reigned over the Athenians, 
and that he was contemporary with Phoroneus 

7 Euseb. XpoviK, koy. ifpior. p. 24. ‘In Chron. Can. 

* Clem. Stromat. lib. i, p. 380; edit. Oxon. c. 21 $ Taiiaij. 
Orat. ad (Jraecos. p. 132* sec. 60. 

* Praep. Evang. lib. x, c. 9. 
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king of Argos 2 : Castor was of the same opinion 3 . 
It is said farther, that Ogyges lived about the time 
of Messapus the ninth king of Sicyon; and that he 
was later than Belochus the ninth king of Assyria. 
Now, if any one will make a table of the kings of 
Assyria, beginning Belus’s reign where I have placed 
it, he will find that Belochus died a. m. 2263 ; and 
from Castor’s table of the kings of Sicyon, it may 
be computed, that Messapus began his reign 
a. m. 224 6 , and ended it a. m. 2293. So that if we 
place Ogyges the year after Belochas died, we shall 
place him in the eighteenth year of Messapus, and 
a. m. 2264 ; and from Ogyges to Cecrops we are 
told are one hundred and ninety years, so that this 
account will place Cecrops a. m. 2454. 

4. Porphyry’s account places Cecrops still later. 
He says that Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt 
in the forty-fifth year of Cecrops 4 . Now Moses 
led the Israelites out of Egypt a. m. 2513, and 
therefore if Cecrops began his reign but forty-five 
years before this time, we must place him a. m. 2468. 
These are the several computations of the ancient 
writers, which are now extant; but I would in the 
next place observe, that Eusebius did not intend to 
agree with any of these computations. 

We have a general, but a full account of what 
Eusebius, after the best examination he could 
make, found to be true, both in his Praeparatio 
Evangelica, and in his Premium to his Greek 

* Euseb. X/amx. Xoy. if put, p. 27. 

a Ibid. p. 24. 4 Ibid. p. 29. 
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Canon Chronicus 5 ; and the particulars are: 

1. That Cecrops and Moses were contemporaries. 

2. That they lived four hundred years before the 
taking of Troy; or rather, as he expresses it in 
another place, almost four hundred years before the 
taking of Troy. 3. That from Moses backwards 
to the birth of Abraham are four hundred and five 
years, and so many likewise from Ninus to Cecrops. 
4. From Semiramis to Cecrops are more than four 
hundred years. These are the particulars of which 
Eusebius thought himself well assured, and from 
these it will fully appear, that Eusebius’s computa¬ 
tions did not really differ from our epocha on the 
marble. For, 1. If by Cecrops and Moses being 
contemporaries be meant, that Moses was born 
after Cecrops was king at Athens, and this seems 
to be Eusebius’s meaning; (he says Mcoocreoe, yevearQai 
xara Kexgo7ra 6 , which expression is best explained 
by what he says of Ninus in the same place, that 
’A£gaajtx simt xtxi' aurov, and he supposes Abra¬ 
ham born towards the latter end of Ninus’s reign, 
in his forty-third year; and this is evidently the 
meaning of the expression several times used in 
Castor’s list heforementioned 7 always in this sense). 
If, I say, we are to understand by this expression, 
that Moses was born after Cecrops began his reign 
at Athens, there is no difference in this particular 

‘ See Praep. Evang. lib. x, c. 9, p. 486. Upooip. 

* Upooip. ut sup. 

7 Both of the Sicyonian and Argive kings. Xpovm. Asy, 
! r(wr. p. 19. 24. 
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between Eusebius and the marble. For Moses was 
born a. 2433 8 , and according to the marble, 
Cecrops began to reign a. m. 2423. 2. Moses and 

Cecrops were four hundred years before the taking 
of Troy, not quite so much but almost. Now if 
we suppose Troy was taken a. m. 2820, according 
to archbishop Usher, the year in which the marble 
begins Cecrops’s reign is three hundred and ninety- 
seven years before the taking of Troy; or rather, 
if we fix the taking of Troy according to the mar¬ 
ble 9 to a. m. 2796 , we begin Cecrops’s reign three 
hundred and seventy-three years before the taking 
of Troy, and place Moses’s birth before that period 
three hundred and eighty-three years, making it 
fall short seventeen only of four hundred. 3. From 
Moses backwards to the birth of Abraham are five 
hundred and five years, and from Cecrops to Ninus 
are the same number. Now Moses was born 
a. M. 2433 ; Abraham was born 2008; so that 
here evidently wants eighty years of the computa¬ 
tion. But Eusebius tells us expressly, that he de¬ 
signed this account should begin, not at Moses’s 
birth, but at the eightieth year of his life 1 ; how 
this came to be omitted in his Praeparatio Evan- 
gelica® I cannot tell. Now, if in like manner we 
compute backwards from the eightieth year after 
the beginning of Cecrops’s reign 3 , we shall come to 

* Archbishop Usher. 9 Epocha 25. 

‘ Aito rs ft. Maxrewf, &c. llpooifx.. ut sup. 

°Praep. Evang. lib. x, c. 9, p. 484. 

9 ’Aito fyhySevlos (78; rrjs Kexpoirof Baare the words 
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Ninus. Ninus died a . m . 2017. The eightieth 
year after the first of Cecrops is according to the 
marble 2503 ; deduct out of it five hundred and 
fiye years, and the year you will come back to is 
a . m . 1998, which falls within Ninus’s reign, and is 
the thirty-third year of his reign. 4. From Serhi- 
ramis to Cecrops are more than four hundred 
years. Semiramis began her reign a . m . 2017 4 . 
Cecrops according to the marble began his 2423, i.e. 
four hundred and six years after Semiramis. Thus, 
according to the particulars upon which Eusebius 
calculated the time of Cecrops, we must conclude 
that his computations agree perfectly well with that 
of the marble, varying very little if any thing at all 
from it; and from all these particulars duly con¬ 
sidered, it appears very plainly, that Cecrops is not 
placed in the Canon Chronicus, which we now 
have of Eusebius, where Eusebius did in all proba¬ 
bility really place him. For, 1. Cecrops is there 
placed thirty-five years after the birth of Moses \ 
so that Moses ought not to have been said to be 
xcLTOL Ksj^wra, or born in the times of Cecrops, 
but Cecrops to have been xoltol Mamorsa, and so 
Eusebius would have expressed it, if this had been 
his meaning. 2. According to this canon, Moses 
is not born almost four hundred years before the 
taking of Troy. 3. Cecrops is here made to be four 
hundred and fifty years later than Semiramis, which 

of both in c. 9, lib. x, Praep. Evang. et in Prooeni. And Vi- 
gerius the Latin translator renders it, ** Ab illo Cecropis regni 
anno/’ 4 See vol. i, b. iv, p. 164. 
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cannot well be reconciled with Eusebius. 4. Five 
hundred and five years computed backwards from 
the eightieth. year of Cecrops, will not bring us 
back to Ninqs; for according to this canon, Ce- 
crops’s first year is four hundred and fifty years 
after the last year of Ninus, so that the position of 
Cecrops in the present canon of Eusebius does but 
ill agree with two of Eusebius’s four marks of Ce- 
crops’s time, and evidently differs from the other 
two; whereas the true time of Cecrops, as fixed 
by the marble, agrees perfectly with all the four. 
But the learned know that the Chronicon of Euse¬ 
bius, which he himself composed, is long ago lost, 
and that the work we now have of that name wa& 
composed by Scaliger, from such fragments as he 
could find of Eusebius in other writers ; and he has 
in some things given us his own sentiments, instead 
of Eusebius’s chronology, of which we have an evi¬ 
dent instance in this particular; which, with seve¬ 
ral others, ought carefully to be distinguished by 
those, who would build upon the authority of Eu¬ 
sebius’s Chronicon. Thus at last it appears, that the 
marble differs from Scaliger only and not from Eu¬ 
sebius. Scaliger was probably led into this mis¬ 
take by Castor’s computations; not attending to 
what Eusebius has said upon the subject in his 
other works, and in his preface to this. 

I might offer something farther, to show how 
Castor was led into his mistake in this point; but 
I fear the reader is already tired with too long a 
digression ; however, I will suggest a hint, which 
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the reader may consider farther, if he pleases. It 
is agreed by all the best writers, that Cecrops 
lived about the time of Triopas«king of Argos; 
and, according to Castor’s computations, Trio¬ 
pas began to reign a . m. 2458 ; but it is re¬ 
markable that Castor sets Triopas lower in the 
Argive list than he ought to have done; for 
he has inserted a king as his predecessor, who 
never reigned there. He makes Apis the third 
king of Argos, and says he reigned thirty-five 
years ; but we find from iEschylus 5 , that Apis was 
not a king of Argos, but a foreigner who came 
from JEtolia, and did indeed do the Sicyonians a 
public service, and so might possibly have his name 
recorded in their registries. Pausanias confirms 
this point, for he does not insert Apis amongst the 
kings of Argos 8 , but places Argus or Criasus next 
to Phoroneus, omitting Apis. Now, if we strike 
Apis out of the roll, and deduct the years of his 
reign, we shall bring Castor’s opinion thirty-five 
years nearer to the marble, and leave but a small 
difference between them. Upon the whole Africa- 
nus observed, that the ancient writers differed in 
their sentiments about the times of Cecrops ; some 
(he says) supposed him contemporary with Prome¬ 
theus, Atlas, and Epimetheus ; others placed him 
sixty, and others ninety years after them 7 . Cle¬ 
mens Alexandrinus places Prometheus, Atlas, Epi¬ 
metheus, and Cecrops together in the time of Tri- 

6 iEschyl. in Supplic. r. 264-. 4 In CorinthUci*. 

7 Xpovix. hoy. irpwr. p, 26. ** 
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opas 8 , and so does Tatian 9 , but Eusebius seems to 
differ from them in this particular, and to think 
Atlas, Prometheus, and Epimetheus, before Ce- 
crops 1 ; how long, he has not told us, nor can we 
possibly guess from Scaliger’s canon of Eusebius; 
for he has inserted Atlas twice; eighty-two years 
before Cecrops in one place 2 , and again with Pro¬ 
metheus and Epimetheus thirty-one years before 
him in the other 3 . Most probabl y Eusebius thought 
that Clemens and Tatian placed him too early, by 
making him contemporary with Atlas, and yet 
found that sixty or ninety years after him would 
be too late, and so chose a medium ; and we find 
he was far from being singular in bis opinion ; for 
the Parian Chronicon agrees very nearly, if not 
exactly with him ; so that here are two authorities 
concurring, which is more than can be found in 
favour of any of the other computations. 

After Cecrops was made king of Attica, he en¬ 
deavoured to form the people ; who were, before 
bis time, but unsettled and wandering peasants, 
lived up and down the country, reaped the fruits 
of the earth, and took the cattle for their use 
.when and where they could find them; for this was 
the wild and disorderly manner in which the anci¬ 
ent inhabitants of Greece lived 4 . But Cecrops in¬ 
structed his people, and gave them laws for society, 

* Stromat. lib. i, c. 21. 9 Orat. ad Graecos. sec. 60. p. 132. 

1 See Praep. Evang. lib. x, c. 9, p. 486. 

* Seal. Nura. Euseb. 379. s Num. 430. 

4 Thucyd. Hist. lib. i, c. 2. 
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and taught them how to be of help and comfort, 
and advantage to one another; and in order to 
teach them this more fully, he endeavoured to draw 
them together, and to haye them live in a settled 
habitation, within the reach of his influence and 
inspection, and therefore taught them to build 
houses, and make a town or city, which he called 
Cecropia from his own name. Strabo from Philo- 
chorus says 5 , that Cecrops instructed his people to 
build twelve cities; but if such a number of cities 
were really built by a prince of this name, I think, 
according to what the most learned Dr. Potter, 
the present Lord Bishop of Oxford, has remarked, 
that these twelve cities were built by Cecrops the 
second of that name, and seventh king of Attica, 
and not by this first Cecrops 6 . Twelve cities were 
not to be attempted at once ; it was a great thing 
to raise one from so uncultivated a people. The 
Scholiast upon Pindar 7 reports from Philochorus, 
that Cecrops instituted a poll, to see how many 
subjects he had to begin with, causing every man 
to cast a stone into a place appointed, and that 
upon computation he found them to be in number 
twenty thousand ; but may we not think that this 
particular also belongs to the second Cecrops, and 
not to the first ? I cannot well imagine how Ce¬ 
crops could at first get together twenty thousand 
of these untaught people ; or if he could have got 

5 Tkucyd. Hist. lib. ix. 

* Archaeologia Graeca, vol. i, c. ir, p. 9 . 

7 Ofympion, ode ix, lin. 68. 
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them together, how he could well have managed 
them* It is more likely he would have chosen to 
begin with a less company. But certainly the 
country itself could not at this time supply him 
with so many men ; for if we look to the Trojan 
war, though the Athenians had been a growing 
people all along until that time; and though The¬ 
seus vastly augmented their number by inviting all 
foreigners who could be got into his city 3 ; yet we 
find the Athenians sent but twenty ships to Troy, 
in each of which, if we suppose with Plutarch a 
hundred and twenty men, or, which from the calcu¬ 
lation of our English Homer 9 seems more proba¬ 
ble, eighty-five men only in each vessel, it will ap¬ 
pear that Athens could then furnish out at most 
but six thousand, or rather four thousand two hun¬ 
dred and fifty men, and therefore could not begin 
with twenty thousand. For considering how nu¬ 
merous they made their armies in these early days, 
in proportion to the numbers of their people, 
twenty thousand men in the days of the first Ce- 
crops must have made Athens able to have fur¬ 
nished out a greater number of soldiers for an ex¬ 
pedition, in which all Greece was forward to en¬ 
gage with its utmost strength. Cecrops therefore 
began his kingdom, like other legislators, with a 
far less number of subjects than the Scholiast re¬ 
presented. Romulus at first had but few inhabit- 

* Plutarch in Theseo. 

9 Pope’s notes upon Homer’s Catalogue of Ships, II. ii; See 
Thucydid. Hist. 1. i, c. 9. 
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ants for his city, which bee ame afterwards the mis¬ 
tress of the world. When he wanted wives for his 
subjects, six hundred and eighty-three Sabines were 
a great supply 1 ; and after that, when he had in¬ 
corporated the people of two nations 2 with his own, 
the bulk of his subjects even then amounted to but 
six thousand men. These were the small begin¬ 
nings of all nations in the world ; arid Cecrops 
must be thought to begin his in like manner. One 
point, which he took the greatest care of, was to 
instruct the people in religion ; for all authors, who 
speak of him, are express, and more particular in 
this than one would expect 3 ; so that we may guess 
he was remarkably diligent in this matter. He 
divided them into four tribes, orders, ranks, or fra¬ 
ternities ; in order to their being capable of per¬ 
forming, each sort of men in their rank and order, 
the several offices of civil life. He taught them 
likewise all the arts of living, in which he must 
have been well instructed, by having lived in so 
flourishing a kingdom as Egypt had been. He ap¬ 
plied himself daily in giving them laws and rules 
for their actions, in hearing and deciding all causes 
of difference which might arise amongst them, and 

* Dionys, Halicarnass. 1. ii, p. 97. All his number were 
two thousand three hundred, ibid. p. 8G. Some say, the Sabine 
virgins taken were but thirty. Valerius Antias makes them 
five hundred and twenty-seven : Juba, six hundred and eighty- 
three . Plut. in Rom. 

* Id. 1. ii, c. 35, p. 100. 

3 Euseb. in Chronic, id. Praep. Evang. 1. x, c. 9; Syncellus, 
p. 153 ; Macrob. Saturnal. lib. i, c. 10. , 
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in encouraging every thing which might tend to 
their living in peace and good order, and sup¬ 
pressing and dissuading them from all actions 
which might interrupt their happiness. Before his 
time the people of Attica made no marriages, but 
had their women in common ; but he reduced them 
from this wild and brutish extravagance, and 
taught each man to marry one wife 4 * ; for which 
reason Athenaeus and Justin* say he was called 
A«pvv)s, or one born of two parents. Other writers 
assign other reasons for his having this appella¬ 
tion ; but this seems by far the best. The Athe¬ 
nians themselves have given divers accounts of his 
having this name; but they were so different, and 
many of them so frivolous, that Diodorus Siculus 6 
concluded they had lost the true account of it. 
Cecrops governed Attica fifty years 7 . He had a 
son and three daughters: his son’s name was 
Erysichthon, his daughters were Hirce, Aglaurus, 
and Pandrosos. ■ Erysichthon died before his fa¬ 
ther, and was buried at Prasise, a city of Attica 8 . 
Cecrops died a. m. 2473. 

When Cecrops died, Cranaus, a very potent and 
wealthy Attican, was made king 9 . He had several 
daughters, one of whom was married to Amphic- 
tyon, who expelled his father-in-law Cranaus, and 

4 Saidas in II pop£$. 

s Athenaeus Deipnosoph. 1. xiii, p. 555; Justin, lib. ii, c. 6. 

6 Diodor. Sic. 1. i. 7 Euseb. in Chron. 

8 Pausan. in Atticis, lib. i, c. 2; ibid. c. 31. 

0 Castor in Euseb. Chron.; Pausan. in Atticis, c. 3. 
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made himself king ; but in a little time Erichtho- 
nins made a party, and deposed Amphictyon. All 
this happened in about twenty years after the death 
of Cecrops; for, according to the marble’. Am* 
phictyon was king within ten years after Cecrops’s 
death, and Erichthonius within ten more 9 . Erich- 
thonins was an Egyptian, and very probably came 
with Cecrops into Greece. Diodorus says, that 
Erechtheus came from Egypt, and was made king 
of Athens 3 ; here is only a small mistake of the 
name, made either by Diodorus, or some tran¬ 
scriber. Erechtheus was the son of Pandion, and 
grandson of Erichthonius 4 , and Erichthonius 
was the person who came from Egypt. Agree¬ 
able to this is the account which the Greeks 
give ©f him, who say he had no mortal father, 
but was descended from Vulcan and the Earthy 
i. e. he was not a native of their country; for 
they had no account to give of his family or an¬ 
cestors, and so in time they made a fable instead 
of a genealogy. Attica was a barren country, but 
Erichthonius taught his people to bring corn from 
Egypt 5 . 

About sixty-thr.ee years after Cecrops began his 
reign at Athens, and about thirteen years after 
Cecrops’s death, Cadmtis came into Boeotia, and 
built Thebes, a . m. 2486 7 . Tatian and Clemens 

* Epoch, v, et vii. * Epoch, ix. 

3 Lib. h c. 29. 

* Castor in Euseb.; Pausan. ubi sup. 

s Pausan. ibid. c Diodorus Sic. lib. i. 

7 Mariner. Arund. Ep. vii. 
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Alexandrinus 8 thought him much later; but as 
they assign no reasons for their opinions, so cer¬ 
tainly they were much mistaken in this, as they 
are confessed to be in some other points, which 
Eusebius wrote after them on purpose to correct 9 . 
Eusebius himself, if Scaliger indeed places Cad¬ 
mus according to Eusebius’s meaning, has mistaken 
this point ; for Cadmus stands in the Chronicon 1 
above a hundred years lower than his true place, 
which the marble seems very justly to have fixed, 
as^may clearly appear by considering what Pausa- 
nias has given of Cadmus’s family, and comparing 
that and what Pausanias farther offers with Cas¬ 
tor’s account of the Sicyon kings. Labdacus 
(Pausanias tells us) was the grandson of Cadmus; 
and being a minor when his father died, he was 
committed to the care of Nycteus, who was ap¬ 
pointed to be his guardian, and regent of his king¬ 
dom 2 ; now Nycteus was wounded in a battle 
with Epopeus 5 . Epopeus was the seventeenth 
king of Sicyon 4 , and was contemporary with 
the guardian of Labdacus, Cadmus’s grandson. 
Epopeus reigned 5 but thirty-five years; we may 
therefore suppose Polydorus the father of Lab¬ 
dacus son of Cadmus contemporary with Co¬ 
rax, the predecessor of Epopeus, and Cadmus the 

8 Tatian. Orat. ad Graecos, c. 61; Clem. Alexand. Stromat. 
lib. i, c. 21. 

* See Euseb. Ilfooi/x.. 1 Euse1>. Num. 587. 

* Pausan. in Boeoticis, c. v. 

3 Pausan. in Corinthiacis, c. 6. 

* Castor in Chron. Euseb. p. 19. s Id. ibid. 
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father of Polydorus might begin his reign in the 
time of Echureus, the predecessor of Corax; and 
from the third year of Marathonius, in whose time 
(according to Castor) Cecrops reigned at Athens, 
to the beginning of Echureus’s reign, are but thirty- 
five years 6 . So that, supposing Cadmus to come 
to Thebes, according to the marble, sixty-three 
years after Cecrops began his reign at Athens, we 
must date Cadmus’s coming to Thebes in the 
twenty-eighth year of Echureus, and thereabouts 
we must place Cadmus; because the grandson of 
Cadmus was a minor and had a guardian in the 
reign of Epopeus, who was the second king next 
after Echureus, in whose time we suppose Cadmus. 
1 might offer another argument to prove that Cad¬ 
mus cannot be later than the marble supposes him. 
Oenotrus, the youngest son of Lycaon, led a colony 
of the Pelasgi into Italy 7 . These Pelasgi did not 
go into Italy until after Cadmus had taught the 
Greeks the use of letters ; for they conveyed into 
Italy the knowledge of the letters which Cadmus 
bad taught the Greeks 8 . Lycaon the father of 
Oenotrus reigned in Arcadia at the same time when 
Cecrops reigned at Athens 9 . The marble sup¬ 
poses that Cadmus came into Greece about sixty- 
three years after Cecrops began his reign at Athens, 
and we cannot imagine him to be later; for if he 
was later, how could the son of Lycaon, when 

6 Castor in Chron. Euseb. p. 19. 

7 Paiisan. in Arcad. c. S. • Voi. i, b. iv, p. 197. 

* Pausan. in Arcad. c. 2» 
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Lycaon was contemporary with Cecrops, learn 
Cadmus’s letters time enough to convey the know¬ 
ledge of them into a foreign country ? 

The reader may perhaps meet with an account 
of Cadmus’s ancestors, taken in part from Apol- 
lodorus and other ancient writers 1 ; which may 
seem to argue that Cadmus lived much later than 
we siippose. It is said that Cadmus was the son 
of Agenor, Agenor son of Libya, daughter of Epa- 
phus; Epaphus son of Io daughter of Iasus, who 
was son of Triopas king of Argos. Io was earned 
into Egypt, and married there. By this account 
Cadmus will be six descents lower than Triopas, 
and consequently as much later than Cecrops, for 
ail writers agree that Cecrops and Triopas were 
contemporaries ; but, from the former arguments 
and computations, we suppose that Cadmus was 
about sixty-three years only later than Cecrops. 
But there is an evident mistake in this genealogy : 
there were two Grecian Ios, both of whom went 
into and lived in Egypt; the former was the daugh¬ 
ter of Inachus, the latter was the daughter of Ia¬ 
sus ; and Cadmus was descended from the former, 
and not from the latter. If we compute from 
Castor’s table of the Argive kings 2 , comparing and 
correcting it in respect of Apis, whom Castor has 
erroneously inserted, by Pausanias’s account of 
them 3 ; we shall find that Io daughter of Inachus 

* See Prideaux, Not. Historic, ad Chronic ; Marmor. Ep. vii, 

9 Euseb. in Chronic, p. 24. 

’ Pausanias in Cortntbiacis, c. 15. Id. 
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higher than Io the daughter 
e computing Cadmus’s gene¬ 
alogy from the latter Io sets him almost six de¬ 
scents too low, as I just now remarked, the com¬ 
puting from the former Io exactly answers and 
corrects this mistake. That the former Io went to 
Jivfe in Egypt is evident from Eusebius 4 , as it is 
from Pausanias that the latter did so 5 ; and farther 
it is expressly remarked by Eusebius that Id the 
daughter of Inachus was the mother of Epaphus 6 ; 
and therefore this Io, and not the daughter of 
lasus, was the ancestor of Cadmus. 

It is much disputed by the learned whether 
Cadmus was a Phoenician or an Egyptian ;> and 
there are arguments not inconsiderable offered on 
both sides; but the true account of him is, that’ 
he was born in Phoenicia. His father was *an 
Egyptian, and left Egypt about the time when Co- 
crops came from thence, ahd he obtained a king¬ 
dom in Phoenicia, as Cecrops did in Attica; and 
his sons Phoenix and Cadmus were born after his 
settling in this country. Hence it came to pass 
that Cadmus, having had an Egyptian father, was 
brought up in the Egyptian religion, and not a 
stranger to the history of Egypt, which occasioned 
many circumstances in his life, which induced after¬ 
writers to think him an Egyptian. At the same 
time being born and educated in Phoenicia, he 
learned the Phoenician language and letters, and 

4 Chroni c. Can. Num. 160 et 481. • s 
s Pausan. ubi sup. B Euseb. Num. 481. 
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had a Phoenician name; from hence most who 
have written about him have with goad reason 
concluded him to be a Phoenician. Diodorus Si¬ 
culus 7 , Clemens Alexandrinus®, Pausanias 9 ,jand 
from them Bochartconclude him to be a Phoe¬ 
nician. Sir John Marsham and Dean Prideaux.% 
thought him an Egyptian. 

Sir John Marsham offers one argument for his 
being an Egyptian, from an inscription found in 
the tomb of Alcmena, which though it does not 
seem to prove Cadmus an Egyptian, nor hardly 
any thing relating to him, yet I would willingly 
mention it, in order to take an opportunity of re¬ 
marking how artfully the governors of kingdoms 
in those days made use of oracles and prodigies 
merely as engines of state, to serve their political 
views and designs. The tomb of Alcmena, wife 
of Amphitryon and mother of Hercules, was at 
Haliartus, a city of Boeotia ; and being opened in 
the time of Agesilaus king of Sparta, there were 
found in it a brass bracelet, two earthen pots which 
contained the ashes of the dead, and a plate of 
brass, upon which were inscribed many very odd 
and antique letters, too old and unusual to be read 
by the Grecian antiquaries ; the letters were thought 
to be Egyptian, and therefore Agesilaus sent Age- 
toridas into Egypt, to the priests there, desiring 

» Lib. ir, p.420. ^ . ' Stromat lib. i, c. 16. 

9 In Boeoticis, c. 12. 1 In Praefat. ad Canaan. 

* Marsham Can. Chron. p. 118; Prideaux, Not. Histor. ad 
Cbron ; Marm. Ep. vii, p. 155. 
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them, if they could, to decypher them. Chronu- 
phis, an Egyptian priest, after three days examin¬ 
ing all the ancient books and forms of their letters, 
wrote the king word, that the characters were the 
same that were used in Egypt in the time of king 
Proteus, and which Hercules the son of Amphi¬ 
tryon had learned, and that the inscription was an 
admonition to the Greeks to leave oft' their wars 
and contests with one Another, and to cultivate a 
life of peace, and the study of arts and philosophy. 
The messengers, who were sent, thought Chronu- 
phis’s advice very seasonable, and they were more 
confirmed in their opinion at their return home, 
by Plato’s asking the priests at Delos for some ad¬ 
vice from their oracle, and receiving an answer, 
which, as Plato interpreted it, intimated that the 
Greeks would be happy, if they would leave off 
their intestine wars, and employ themselves in cul¬ 
tivating the study of the arts and sciences. This 
is the substance of Plutarch’s account of this 
whole affair 3 ; and I cannot see that we have any 
light about the inscription in the tomb, nor that 
we are told to any purpose what the letters were, 
or by whom written. The discovery of them hap¬ 
pened about the end of the war between the Lace¬ 
demonians and the Thebans; wdien the Thebans 
lost their general Epaminondas 4 . At that time 
Agesilaus had a scheme of being hired to command 
the Egyptian armies against the Persians, and thQ 

’ Plut. de Genio. Socratis, p. 579. 

« Prideaux, Connect, vol. i, b. vii, p. 66U 
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Egyptians were fond of having him 5 ; but he could 
not think it safe to go out of Greece, Unless he 
Could be sure of settling a firm and lasting peace 
amongst the several states of it; in order to which 
he laid hold of tins accident of the antique inscrip¬ 
tion in the tomb of Alcmena, and he and his mes¬ 
sengers and Chronuphis joined all together to 
frame such an interpretation of it, and to confirm 
it by a like order from Delos, as might bind the 
Greeks to a religious observance of the general 
peace which was at that time just concluded 
amongst them. Had the brass table been truly 
decyphered, without doubt it contained nothing 
else but an account of the persons whose ashes 
were deposited in the tomb where it was found, 
and most probably the letters were such as Am 
phitryon inscribed upon his Tripod at Thebes 6 . 
However, it happened luckily to serve the political 
views of Agesilaus and the Egyptians; and so the 
Egyptians contrived such an account of it as might 
render it effectual for that purpose. What became 
of the original, we are not informed; probably 
the Egyptians did not send it back to have it far¬ 
ther examined. But to return to Cadmus. 

When Cadmus came into Greece, he was ac¬ 
companied by a number of followers whom Hero¬ 
dotus calls the Gephyraei 7 . They were natives of 
Phoenicia, and went under his direction to seek a 

5 Prideaux, Connect, vol. i, b. vii, p. 661. 

6 Herodot. in Terpsichor. c. 59. 7 Id. lib. v. c. 58. 
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new habitation: a custom not very unusual in these 
days. When they came into Greece, they were 
at first opposed by-the inhabitants of the country; 
but being better soldiers than the raw and ignorant 
Boeotians, they easily conquered them. Bceotia 
was inhabited at the time of Cadmus’s coming into 
it by the Hyantes and the Aones ; one of these, 
the Hyantes, Cadmus entirely routed, and com¬ 
pelled them to flee out of the country, but he came 
to terms of accommodation with the Aones 8 , and 
having bought a cow, and marked her according 
to the superstitious ceremonies of the Egyptian re¬ 
ligion 9 , he pretended he had a special command 
from the gods to build a city where the cow, which 
he ordered his companions to drive gently into the 
country, should lie down when weary. So where 
the cow lay down he built a city and called it Cad- 
mea, and here he settled with his companions; 
giving the Aones free liberty, either to come and 
live in his city, and incorporate with his people, 
or to live in the little villages and societies which 
they had formed, in the manner they had been 
used to before he came into their country \ It is 
commonly said that Cadmus began his travels by 
his father’s order, in search of his sister Europa 2 ; 
but some considerable writers think this a fiction 3 , 

s Pausan. in Bceoticis, c. 5. 

9 Id. ibid. c. 12; see Prideaux, Not. adChron; Marmor. ep. vii. 

1 Pausanias in Boaoticis, c. 5. 

* Diodorus Sic. 1. iv, c. 2. 

3 See Prideaux, Not. ad Chron; Marmor. Epoch vii. 
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and Pausanias hints that Europa was not the 
daughter of Agenor, but of Phoenix 4 . Ovid re¬ 
lates at large an account of Cadmus’s followers be¬ 
ing devoured by a serpent; that Cadmus killed the 
serpent, and sowed his teeth in the ground ; and 
that there sprang from this serpent’s teeth a num¬ 
ber of armed men, who as soon as they were grown 
up out of the ground, fell to fighting one another, 
and were all killed except five ; and that these five, 
who survived the conflict, went with Cadmus and 
assisted him in building Thebes 5 . I am sensible 
that the men, who believed this strange story, may 
be justly thought as weak as the fiction is marvel¬ 
lous ; but there are hints of it in writers not so 
poetically inclined as Ovid; and there is room to 
conjecture what might give the first rise to so wild 
and extravagant a fable, When Cadmus came in¬ 
to Boeotia, and had conquered the inhabitants, it 
it might be recorded of him, in the Phoenician or 
Hebrew language, which anciently were the same, 
that he [mm uttft trpum tantUH men Vri nmj>] nasah 
chail chamesh anoshim, noshekim be shenei 
nachash —These words might begin the account, 
and in these words there are the following ambi¬ 
guities. Chamesh signifies warlike, or prepared 
for war, and a word of the satne letters 6 may be 

1 In Achaicis, c. 4. s Metamorph. lib. iii, fab. I. 

fi We may easily apprehend, that in a language where the 
vowels were originally not written, many words of exactly th* 
same letters must have a very different signification. If we 
were to write our English words in consonants only* leaving 
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translated five. Shenei may signify spears, or it 
may be rendered teeth. Nachash is the Hebrew 
word for a serpent, or for brass ; and these words 
being thus capable of denoting very different things, 
a fabulous translator might say 7 , he raised . a force 
of Jive men armed from, the teeth of a serpent , 
when the words ought to have been translated, he 
raised a warlike force of men, or an army, armed 
with spears of brass. The Greeks in the mytholo¬ 
gical times were particularly fond of disguising all 
their ancient accounts with fable and allegory; 
therefore it is no wonder that they gave the history 
of Cadmus this turn, when the words in which 
liis actions were recorded gave them so fair an 
opportunity. Cadmus is said to have found out the 
art of working metals and making armour 8 ; and 
I suppose that some of his companions were the 
Idaei Dactyli mentioned by Pausanias, Diodorus, 
Strabo, and other writers; for these Ideei Dactyli 
made their first appearance near mount Ida in 
Phrygia 9 , and Cadmus travelled this way from 
Phoenicia into Greece, going out of Asia into 
Thrace, and from thence into Greece. Cadmus 
and his companions introduced the use of the 
Phoenician letters into Greece, their alphabet con¬ 
sisting only of sixteen letters 1 . 

the reader to supply the vowels, as the Hebrew was anciently 
written, our own tongue would afford many instances. 

7 See Bocharti Canaan, lib. i, c. 19. 

• Pli*. lib. vii, p. 56. 9 Diodor. Sic. lib. xvii, c. 7* 

* See vol. i, book ir, p. 199. 
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Danaus was another considerable person, who tra¬ 
velled about this time from Egypt into Greece; and 
the ancient writers agree pretty well in their accounts 
of him. Chetnnis, says Herodotus 9 , is a large city 
near Nea, in Thebais ; and the Egyptians say that 
Danaus and Lynceus were of Chemnis, and that 
they sailed into Greece; Apollodorus 3 agreeing 
with the Parian marble, says, that Danaus built a 
ship and fled with it from Egypt. Diodorus gives 
a larger account of him 4 ; that he came from Egypt 
to Rhodes with his daughters; that three of his 
daughters died at Rhodes, and the rest went with 
him to Argos. Pausanias relates that Danaus 
came from Egypt, and obtained the kingdom of 
Argos from Gelanor the son of Sthenelns 5 . Da¬ 
naus was himself descended from a Grecian ances¬ 
tor. Io the daughter of Iasus king of Argos 
married into Egypt, and when Iasns died, his bro¬ 
ther’s children came to the crown ; Iasus having 
no other child but Io, and she being absent and 
married into a foreign country. Gelanor was a 
descendant of Iasns’s brother, Danaus of Iasus by 
Io his daughter, and this must be the plea which 
he had to offer the Argives to induce them to ac¬ 
cept him for their king. The dispute between him 
and Gelanor before the people of Argos, upon this 
point, was argued at large on both sides for a 
whole day. Gelanor was thought to have offered 

9 Lib. ii, c. 91. 3 Lib. ii, sec. 4. 4 Hist. 1. v, c. 58. 

* Pausan. in Corinthiaqis, c. 16, c. 19. 
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as weighty and strong arguments far his own 
right, as Danaus could offer for his ; and the nfcxt 
day was appointed for the farther hearing and 
determining their claims, when an accident put an 
end to the dispute, and obtained Danans the 
crown. There happened a fight between a wolf 
and a bull near the place where the people were 
assembled; and the wolf conquering the bull, the 
crown was hereupon adjudged to Danaus. The 
combat was thought ominous, and the wolf being 
a creature with which they were less acquainted 
than the bull, it was thought to be the will of the 
gods, declared by the event of this accidental com¬ 
bat, that the stranger should rule over them. 
Thus their superstition made them unanimous in a 
point of the greatest moment; which perhaps they 
would not else have determined without creating 
great factions among themselves. A case some¬ 
what like what happened in Persia, when Darius 
the son of Hystaspes was made king. His horse 
being the first that neighed seemed unquestionably 
to give him, in the eyes of his superstitious sub¬ 
jects, a better title to the throne, and perhaps a 
securer possession of it, than any other agreement 
which he and his princes could have made, that 
had not had such appearing countenance from 
religion 6 . Danaus came into Greece when Erich- 
thonius was king of Athens, one thousand two 

6 Herodot. lib. iii, c. 85, 86; Justin, lib. i, c. 10; Prideaux, 
Connect, vol. i, b. iii. 
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hundred forty^even years before the Parian Chro- 
nicon was composed 7 , i. e. a. m. 2494, about eight 
years after Cadmus came into Bceotia. Castor’s 
account of Dauaus’s coming to Argos, if we take 
out of it the years assigned to Apis’s reign 8 , agrees 
well with this computation from the Parian Chro- 
nicon. He computed that Inachus began to reign 
at Argos when Thurimachus was king of Sicyon, 
i, e. about a. m. 2154 9 ; from the first year of 
Inachus (including the reign of Apis) he reckon* 
three hundred and eighty-two years to the death 
of Sthenelus, which would place Danaus a. m. 
2536; but if we deduct thirty-five years for the 
insertion of Apis’s reign, it will place him a. m. 
2501, seven years only later than the marble. 

Very little can be offered about the affairs of 
Greece, before the times when these men came to 
settle in it; though it is certain that Greece was 
inhabited long before these days, and that in some 
parts of it kingdoms were erected, and men of 
great figure and eminence lived in them. ALgialeus 
began a kingdom at Sicyon a. m. 1920 1 , above five 
hundred years before Cecrops came to Athens ; 
during which interval they had thirteen kings, 
according to Castor 4 , and Pausanias found me¬ 
moirs of the lives and families of twelve of them 3 . 
Inachus erected a kingdom at Argos a. m. 2154% 

1 Epoch. Marmor. ix. 8 Vid. quae supra. 

9 Vide quae supra. 1 See b. vi, p. 36. 

1 In Chvonic. Euseb. part i, p. 19. 

f In Corinthiacis. 


* See b. vi, p. 37. 
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two hundred and sixty-nine years before Cecrops, 
and they had six kings in this interval*. Now 
these accounts are in all respects so reasonable in 
themselves, and so well suit with every fragment 
of ancient history, that no one can fairly reject 
them, unless antiquity alone be a sufficient reason 
for not admitting annals of so long standing. 
Kingdoms did not begin so early in other parts of 
Greece; but we find Thessalus, a king of Thessaly, 
a. m. 2332; his father’s name was Graicus 6 . 
Deucalion reigned king there a. m. 2431J i. e. 
eight years after Cecrops came to Athens 7 ; Ogyges 
reigned in Attica about a. m. 2244®, and the de¬ 
scendants of Telchin, third king of Sicyon, went 
and settled in the island Rhodes a. m. 2284 9 . 
Prometheus lived about a. m. 2340. He was 
fabulously reported to have made men, because 
he was a very wise man, and new formed the 
ignorant by his precepts and instructions 1 ; we 
have no certain account in what part of Greece he 
lived. Callithyia was the first priestess of Juno 
at 'Argos, a. m. 2381 s . Atlas lived about a. m. 
2385 ; he was a most excellent astronomer for the 
times he lived in, and his great skill this way 
occasioned it to be said of him in after-ages, that 
he supported the heavens 3 . He lived near Tanagra, 

5 Castor et Pausan. * Euseb. Chron. Num. 224. 

7 Id.; Marm. Arundel. Epoch. 4. 

• Euseb. Chron. Num. 236. 9 Id. Num. 276. 

1 Id. Num. 3S2. '1 * Id. Num. 375. 

? Id. Num. 379. 
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a city npon the river Ismenus in Bceotia 4 , near to 
which place his posterity were said to be found, 
by the writers of after-ages. Homer supposes 
Calypso, a descendant of this Atlas, who detained 
Ulysses, to be queen of an island 5 , 

- 0$i r ofipaXo; sri SraXaavr^ 

N r)<ros SeySpyeoTar 

i. e. of the island Atalanta, near the Sinus Me- 
liacus in the Euripus 6 , over-against Opus 7 , a city 
of Bceotia. 

The several kingdoms, which were raised in the 
other parts of Greece, began not much before or 
after Cecrops came to Attica. Pelasgus was the 
first king of Arcadia, and his son Lycaon was 
contemporary with Cecrops 3 . Actseus, whom 
Cecrops succeeded, was the first king of Attica 9 . 
Athlius, the. first king of Elis, was the grandson 

4 Pausan, in Bceoticis, c. 20. 5 Odyss. i, ver. 50. 

9 Wells's map of the mid parts of ancient Greece. 

7 See Strabo, Geograph. lib. i, c. 9. The reader will, I am 
sensible, find but little certainty of the situation of Calypso’s 
island. Solon gave an account, that there was really such a 
place when Homer wrote, but that it is since bis time sunken 
the sea, *.> e. he could not tell where to find it. Some writers 
place it near to Egypt. All I can offer for my supposed situa¬ 
tion of it is, the island Atalanta in the Euripus hits Homer’s 
description exactly, ofi.pa.Ms er» $a\x<r<ry]s, better than any other 
island supposed to be the place, and it lies near the country 
where Pausanias informs us that Atlas the father of Calypso 
lived ; and Ulysses’s voyages as described by,Homer may be 
well reconciled with this position of it. 

• Pausanias in Arcadicis, c. 2. 9 Id. in Atticis, c. 2. 
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of Deucalion, and therefore later than Cecrops*. 
Ephyre daughter of Oceanus is said to have first 
governed the Corinthians 2 ; but we know nothing 
more of her than her name. The Corinthian 
history must begin from Marathon, who was the 
son of Epopeus, and planted a colony in this 
country. Epopeus lived about the 0 time of Cad¬ 
mus; for he fought with, and wounded Nycteus, 
who was guardian to Labdacus the grandson of 
Cadmus’; therefore Marathon the son of Epopeus 
must come to Corinth many years later than Cad¬ 
mus came into Greece. Phocus, the first king of 
Phocis 4 , was five descents younger than Marathon; 
for Omytion was father of Phocus *, Sisyphus 
was father of Ornytion 8 ; Sisyphus succeeded 
Jason and Medea in the kingdom of Corinth, 
and Jason and Medea succeeded Corinthus the 
son of Marathon 7 ; so that the inhabitants of 
Phocis became a people several generations later 
than Cadmus. Lelex formed the Lacedemonians 
much earlier; for Menelaus, who warred at Troy, 
was their eleventh king, so that Lelex reigned 
about the time of Cecrops 8 . The Messenians 
lived at first in little neighbourhoods, but at the 
death of Lelex the first king of Sparta, Polycaon 
one of his sons became king of this country 9 . 

1 Pausanias in Eliacis, c. 1. 1 

• Id. in Corinthiacis, c. 1. * Id. ibid. c. 6. 

• Id. in Phocicis, c. 1. 5 Id. in Corinthiacis, e. 4. 

e Id. ibid. * Id. ibid. c. S. 

• Id. in Laconis, c. 1. 9 Id. in Messeniaeii, c. 1. 
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These were the first beginnings of the several 
kingdoms of Greece; and before the persons I 
have mentioned formed them for society, the 
inhabitants of the several parts of it lived a 
wandering life, reaping such fruits of the earth 
as grew spontaneously, each father managing 
his own family or little company; and haying 
little or no acquaintance with one another, like the 
Cyclops in Homer 1 ; or, where most civilized, like 
the men of Laish, they dwelt careless after the 
manner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure , and 
there was no magistrate in the land , that might put 
them to shame in any thing : and they had no busi¬ 
ness with any man. 

Most writers, who have mentioned either Ogyges 
or Deucalion, have recorded that a deluge hap¬ 
pened in each of their kingdoms. Attica, they say, 
was overflowed in the reign of Ogyges, and 
Thessaly in the reign of Deucalion. It is most 
reasonable however to think, that there were no 
extraordinary floods in either of these countries 
in the times of Deucalion or Ogyges; but that 
what the heathen writers offer about these sup¬ 
posed deluges, were only such hints as came down 
to their hands respecting the universal deluge in 

1 Homer, Odyss. ix, ver. 108. 

Out's <pvrevu<riv yspaiv <puf ov, at' apotoarw 
’AAA’ oiy tnpijAwy opeujy va,m<ri xapijva 
’Ey <nrstr<n yXcupugow Sejjurevsi Se exarof 
H aiScuy i}5* aAo^wy* aXXrit\u)v aXtyetn. * 
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the< days, of Norah. Attica, in which Ogyges’s 
flood is supposed to have happened, is so high 
situated; that it is hard to suppose any inundation 
of waters here, unless the greatest part of the 
world were drowned at the same time. Its riverd 
are but few, and even the largest; of them almost 
without water in summer time 4 ; and its hills are 
so many, that it cannot well be i concei ved how its 
inhabitants should perish in a deluge particularly 
confined to tbiecountry. Hieronymus, in his Latin 
versions of Eusebius’s Chronican, seems to have 
been sensiblte that no such .flood could, be well 
supposed to have happened in. Attica ; and there¬ 
fore removes the story into . Egypt 5 , supposing 
Egypt to have suffered a deluge in the time of 
Ogyges’s reign. . But ther most learned Dean 
Prideaux : 4 remarks from Suidas 4 , and Hesychius 6 , 
that the Greeks; used the word (fiyoyw*) Ogygian, 
proverbially, -toi signify any thing which happened 
in the most ancient times. Therefore by. the Flood 
of Ogyges they meant, not any particular deluge, 
which overflowed his or any other single country; 
but only some very ancient flood, which happened 
inr the most early, times ; and such was the Flood 
of Noah. The Greek chronology of. the early 

* Strabo Geogr. lib. ix, p. 400. *»'-**• 

* His words.are* Diluvium ^Egypti hoc tempore fuit, quod 
factum est subOgyge. 

* Not. Historic, ad Chronic. Marm. Ep. i. 

% Suidas in Voc. *il ytyisy. * Hesyeh. in 'Slyvyw. 
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ages was very imperfect ;, they bad some hints, 
that there had been an universal deluge ; they ap¬ 
prehended nothing to- be more ancient than -the 
times of Ogyges, and therefore they called this 
deluge by his name ; not intending hereby to hint 
that it happened precisely in his days, but only 
intimating that it had been in the most early 
times. As to Deucalion’s Flood, Gedrenus and 
Johannes Antiochenns were of opinion, that Deu-r 
calion left his people a written history of the 
universal deluge; and that their posterity, many 
ages after his death, supposed his account to be a 
relation of what happened in the time when he 
lived ; and so they called the flood, which he 
treated of, by his name 7 . But to this it is very 
justly objected, that letters were , not in use in 
Greece so early as Deucalion’s days; so that it is 
not to be supposed, that he could leave any me¬ 
moirs or inscriptions of what had happened before 
his time; but then a small correction of what is 
hinted from Cedrenus and Antiochenus will set 
this matter in its true light. Deucalion taught the 
Greeks religion, and the great argument, which he 
used to persuade his people to the fear of the 
Deity, was taken from the accounts which he had 
received of the universal deluge, some hints of 
which were handed down into all nations. But 
as the Greeks were in these times not skilled in 
writing, so it is easy to imagine, that Deucalion 


• Prideaux in Notis Ilistoiicis ad Cbron. Marm. 5p. k 
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and the deluge might, by tradition, be mentioned 
together, longer than it could be remembered, 
whether he only'discoursed of it to his people, or 
was himself a person concerned in it. It is re¬ 
markable, that whenever the profane writers give 
us any particulars of either the Flood of Ogyges, or 
that of Deucalion, they are much the same with 
what is recorded of Noah’s Deluge. Solinus and 
Apollonius hint, that the Flood of Ogyges lasted 
about nine months 8 , and such a space of time 
Moses allots to the Deluge 9 . Deucalion is repre¬ 
sented to have been a just and virtuous man, and 
for that reason to have been saved from perishing, 
when the rest of mankind were destroyed for their 
wickedness 1 ; and this agrees with what Moses 
says of NoahV Deucalion preserved only him¬ 
self, his wife, and his children. 3 ; and these were 
the persons saved by Noah 4 . Deucalion built an 
ark, being forewarned of the destruction which 
was coming upon-mankind 5 ; and this Moses re¬ 
lates of Noah 6 . The taking two of every kind of 
the living creatures into the ark 7 ; the ark's resting 
upon a mountain when the waters abated 8 ; the 

* See Prideaux, Not Hist ad Chrori. Marm. Ep. i. 

? Gen. vii, viii; see vol.'i, book Land ii. 

1 Lucian.>de Dea Syria; Ovid. Metam. lib. i, 

“ r Gen. vi, 5, 9. 

3 Ovid* ubi sup; Lucian, de f)ea Syria.'- 

4 Gen. vii, 7 1 . •• '* '• 

‘ Apollodorus, lib. i, c. 7; Lucian de Dea Syria. 

6 Gen. vi, 13, 14. n Lucian, de Dea Syria. 

8 Stephanus Etymolog. in TLapya.<r<fo $; Suidas in voc. cad.; 
Ovid. Metam. lib. i. 
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sending a dove out of the ark, to try whether the 
waters were abated or not 9 ; all these circum¬ 
stances are related of Deucalion, by the heathen 
writers, almost exactly as MoseS remarks them in 
his account of Noah. Moses relates, that Noah, 
as soon as the Flood was over, built an altar,’ and 
offered sacrifices; so these writers say likewise of 
Deucalion 1 ; affirming that he built to apycuav 
tepov, or an altar (for these were the most ancient 
places of worship) to the Olympian Jupiter. 
Upon the whole, the circumstances related of 
Noah’s Flood, and of Deucalion’s; do so far agree, 
that our learned countryman Sir W. Raleigh pro¬ 
fessed, that he should verily believe, that the story 
of Deucalion’s , Flood, was only an imitation of 
Noah’s Flood devised by the Greeks, did not the 
times so much differ, and St. Augustine, with 
others of the fathers and reverend writers, approve 
the story of Deucalion. As to the difference of 
the times, certainly no great stress can be laid 
upon it. The Greeks were so inaccurate in their 
chronology of what happened so early as Deuca¬ 
lion, that it is no wonder if they were imposed upon, 
and ascribed to his days things done above seven 
hundred years before him; and I cannot but 
think, that St. Austin," and the other learned wri¬ 
ters, who have mentioned either the Flood of 
Ogyges or of Deucalion, would have taken both 

9 Plut. in lib. de Solertia Animalium. 

’ Pausan. in Atticis, c. t8. 
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of them to have been only different representations 
of the Deluge, if, besides what has been offered, 
they had considered, that we read but of one such 
flood as these having ever happened, in the 
country either of Deucalion or Ggyges. If the 
floods called by their names, were not the one 
universal deluge brought upon the ancient world, 
for the wickedness of its inhabitants; then they 
must have proceeded from some causes, which 
both before and since might, and would in a series 
of some thousands of years, have subjected these 
countries to such inundations. But we have no 
accounts of any that have ever happened here, 
except these two only, in each country one, and 
no niore; so that it is most probable that in 
Attica, and in Thessaly, they had a tradition that 
there had anciently been a deluge. Their want of 
chronology had rendered the time when extremely 
uncertain; and some circumstances not duly 
Weighed, or not perfectly understood, determined 
their writers in after-ages to call this deluge in the 
one country the Flood of Qgyges, in the other the 
Flood of Deucalion. 

According to the Parian Chronicon 9 , a person 
named Mars was tried at'Athens for the murder 
of Halirrothius, the son of Neptune, in the reign 
of Cranaus the successor of Cecrops, about 
a.'M. 2473. It is remarked, that the place of 
trial was named Arius Pagus, which was the 


9 Epist. iii. 
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beginning of the senate dr court of Areopagus at 
Athens, instituted, according to this account, soon 
after the death of Cecrops, in the very first year? of 
his successor. iEschylus had a very different 
opinion of the origin of the name and time of 
erecting this court. He says, the place was named 
Areopagus from the Amazons offering sacrifices 
there to A pyg, or Mars; and he supposes that 
Orestes had been the first person tried before the 
court erected there 3 . But it is evident from Apol- 
lodorus 4 , that Cephalus was tried here for the 
death of Procris, who was the daughter of Erech- 
theus, the sixth king of Athens 1 . And the same 
author says, that Daedalus was also tried here for 
the death of Talus 6 , and Daedalus lived about the 
time 7 of Minos king of Crete. From both these 
instances it appears, that iEscliylus was much 
mistaken about the antiquity of the court of Areo¬ 
pagus ; we may therefore conceive that he was ill 
informed about the true origin of its name. Cicero 
hints that Solon first erected this court 8 ; and 
Plutarch was fond of the same opinion 9 , even 
though he confessed that there were arguments 
against it, which, I think, must appear unanswer¬ 
able. For he himself cites a law of Solon, in 
which the court of Areopagus is expressly named 

3 Eumenid. v, 690. * Lib. iii, c. 14. 

5 Pausanias in Boeoticis,,e. 19. 

* Apollodorus, lib. iii, c. 14. sec. 9. 

7 Pausanias in Achaicis, c. 4. 

* De Offic. lib. i, c. 22. 9 In rit. Solon, p. 88. 
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in such a manner as to evidence, that persons had 
been convened before it before Solon’s days *. So¬ 
lon, indeed, by hfe authority, made some altera¬ 
tions in the ancient constitution of this court; 
both ''as to the number and quality of the judges 
in it, and the manner of electing them. All this 
Aristotle remarks of him 1 2 expressly, saying at the 
same time, that Solon neither erected nor dis¬ 
solved this court, but only gave some new laws 
for regulating it. JEschylus thought this court 
more ancient than the times of Solon; but Apol- 
lodorus carries up the account of it much higher 
than jEschylus, to the time of Minos, and to 
Erechtlieus, who reigned about one hundred years 
after the time when the Marble supposes the tri$l 
of Mars ; and the trial of Mars there for the death 
of Halirrothius is reported by many of the best 
ancient writers 3 . The number of judges in this 
court at its first origin were twelve 4 , of .whom the 

1 Plut. in Solon.; his words are, O Ss rpKrv.ouhx.xros a%wv ra 
'S.oXwvos rov oyhov e%ei rov vopov arous ocwnis ovopxcn ys- 
ypaiL^Evov' Arifiiov otroi xrt[x,6i yorxv rfpiv y "EoXiuva ap%ai, 

imripas sivou, ttXtjv otrot g| ApEia Tray a x.arx$ix.acrh?res - 

syvyov' N. B. The party accused in the court of .Areopagus 
had leave to secure himself by flight, and go into voluntary- 
banishment, if he suspected judgment would be given against 
him; provided he made use. of this liberty .before the court 
entered into the proofs of the merits of his cause; and by 
Solon’s law, a person who claimed this privilege was to be for 
ever infamous. 

3 Aristot. Polit. lib. ii, c. 12. 

3 Pausan. in Atticis; Stephanus, Suidas, et Phavorinus in 

Apeiog Ttxyos- % 

4 Apollodor. lib. iii f c. 13. sec. 2. 
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king was always one. Their authority was so 
great, and by their upright determinations they 
acquired so great a reputation, that their posterity 
called them gods; thus Apollodorus says, that 
Mars was acquitted by the twelve gods 5 . The 
number of these judges varied according to the 
different circumstances of the Athenian govern¬ 
ment; sometimes they were but nine, at other 
times thirty-one; and fifty-one. When Socrates 
was condemned, they were two hundred and 
eighty-one; and when Rufus Festus the proconsul 
of Greece Avas honoured with a pillar erected at 
Athens, it was hinted on that pillar, that the senate 
of Areopagus consisted of three hundred 6 . From 
hence it is very probable* that the first constitution 
of the city directed them to appoint twelve judges 
of this court; perhaps Cecrops divided his people 
into twelve wards or districts, appointing a presi¬ 
dent over each ward, and these governors of the 
several districts of the city were the first judges of 
the court of Areopagus. That Cecrops divided 
his people into twelve districts seems very proba¬ 
ble ; from its being said of him, that he built 
twelve cities 7 . For they say also, that all the 
twelve united at last into one; so that it seems 
most probable, that Cecrops only divided the peo¬ 
ple, in order to manage them the more easily ; 
appointing some to live under the direction of one 
person whom he appointed to rule for him, and 

* Apollodor. lib. iii, c. 13. sec, 2. 

* Potter’s Antiquities. ’ Strabo, lib. ix. 
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’some under another, taking the largest number 
cruder 'his own immediate care, and himself in- 
’speetiog the management of the rest. And these 
deputy-governors, together with the king, were 
by^ Cranaus formed into a xourt for the joint 
government of the whole people. When the 
government came into more hands, or was tput 
into fewer, the number of the Areopagite judges 
•'lessened or increased. This court had the cogni¬ 
zance of all causes, which* more particularly con¬ 
cerned the welfare of the state; and under this 
head all innovations in religion were in time 
brought before these judges. Socrates was con¬ 
demned by them, for holding opinions'contrary to 
the religion of his country ; and St. Paul seems‘to 
have been questioned before them about his doc¬ 
trines 8 , being thought by them to be a setter forth 
of strange gods. Many learned writers have given 
large accounts of the constitution and proceed¬ 
ings of this court 9 ; which obtained the highest 
reputation in all countries where the Athenians 
were known. Gicero says, that the world may as 
well be said to be governed without the provi¬ 
dence of the gods, as the Athenian republic 
without the decisions of the court of Areopagus'. 
And their determinations were reputed to be so 
upright, that Pansanias informs us, that even 
foreign states voluntarily submitted their contro- 

* Acts xvii, f9. 

9 See Bishop Potter’s Antiquities of Greece. 

* Be Nat. Deorum, lib. ii, c. 20. 
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versies tOuthese judges®. Demosthenes likewise 
says of this courtj that, lohisitime, no one. had 
ever complained of any unjust sentence, given by 
the judges, in it 3 . But it belongs to my design, 
only to endeavour to fix the time of its first rise* 
and not to pursue at large the accounts which are 
given of its proceedings. 

The council ; of the Amphictyones was ; first in¬ 
stituted by Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion, 
about a. m. 2.483 4 . Deucalion was king of Thes¬ 
saly,, and his son Amphictyon succeeded him in 
his kingdom, Amphictyon, when he came to 
reign, summoned all, the people together, who lived 
roundabout him, in order to consult with;them 
for the public welfare. They met at the Pylae.or 
Thermopylae (for by either of these names they 
called the straits of mount Oeta in Thessaly), 
because through this narrow passage was the only 
entrance into this country from Greece. There¬ 
fore they were called IluXai, Pylae, or the gates:or 
doors, that, being the signification of the word 5 ; 
and Thermopylae, hecause there were many springs 
of hot waters in these passages, the Greek word 
signifying hot 8 . Here Amphictyon met 
his people twice a year, to consult with them, to 
redress any grievances' under which they might 
labour, and to form schemes for the public good. 
This seems to have been the first design of the 

• In Messeniac. c. S, ? In Aristocrat, 

• Marmor. Arundel. Ep. 5. ‘ Strabo, lib, i& p. 428. 

• Id, lib. p. 420. ,h 
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council of the Amphictyones, so called from 
Amphictyon, the person who first appointed it; 
or some writers imagine, that the coassessors in 
this council were called ’Ajoupwcluoves, because they 
came out of several parts of the circumjacent 
countries. This was the opinion of Androtiort 
in Pausanias 7 ; but the best writers generally em¬ 
brace the former account, concerning the name of 
this council, which seems to be the most natural. 
Though Amphictyon first formed this council out 
of the people who lived under his government, 
and for the public good of his own kingdom ; yet 
in time it was composed of the members of diffe¬ 
rent nations, who met with larger and more ex¬ 
tensive' views, than to settle the affairs of one 
kingdom. Dionysius of Halicarnassus says, that 
the design of it was to cultivate an alliance of the 
Grecian states with one another; in order to 
render them more able to engage with any foreign 
enemy 8 9 . When the design wa9 thus enlarged, 
the deputies of several cities were appointed to 
meet twice a year% in Spring, and in Autumn. 
Strabo agrees with iEschines and Suidas, and 
computes the cities which sent deputies to this 
meeting to be twelve; but Pausanias enumerates 
only ten 1 . It is most probable, that the states 


7 Lib. x, c. 8. 

• Dionys. Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. lib. iv, c. 25. 

9 jEschinis Orat. irepi TrapaKps^eiscp. Suidas in voc. 
’A[ipuc!uovt$* ■ 

* In Phocicis, c. 8. 
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whidh agreed to meet in this council were at first 
but few, and these lived near Thermopylae. In 
time more nations joined in alliance with them, 
and sent their agents to this meeting ; who might 
he but ten when the accounts were taken from 
which Pausanias wrote; and they might be 
twelve when the hints were given from which 
Strabo, Suidas, and the writers who agree with 
them wrote. Acrisius king of Argos, who reigned 
above two hundred years later than Amphictyou, 
composed some laws or orders for the better regu¬ 
lating this council, and for the dispatch of the 
affairs which were laid before its members. Now 
what he did of this sort, occasioned some writers 
to suppose, that he might possibly be the first 
mstitutor of this council 4 ; but Strabo justly hints, 
that he was thought so, only for want of sufficient 
memoirs of what had been appointed before his 
time 3 . Aerisius did indeed in many respects new 
regulate this meeting; he settled a number of 
written laws for the calling and management of it; 
he determined what cities should send deputies to 
it,' and how many each city, and what affairs 
should be laid before the council 4 ; and it is easy 
to conceive, that his having made these regula¬ 
tions, might occasion him to be thought in after¬ 
ages the first institutor of the assembly. The re¬ 
gulations made by Acrisius were punctually ob- 

* Strabo, lib. ix, p. 420. 

4 Id. ibid.’ ra tOxXou pev sv ayvoetrat. 

* Prideaux, Not. Histor. ad Chron. Marm. Ep. 5. 
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starved; and the several]cities, which had votes ac¬ 
cording to his constitutions, continued to meet 
without any obstruction, until the time of Philip 
king of Macedon, the father of Alexander the 
Great; each city having two votes in the council 
and no more 5 . But in Philip’s reign the Phocians 
and Dorians were excluded the council for plun¬ 
dering the temple of Apollo at Delphos; and 
the two votes belonging to the Dorians were 
given to the Macedonians, who were then taken 
into the number of the Araphictyones®. About 
sj&ty-seven years after this, the Phdcians defended 
the temple at Delphos with so much bravery 
against the Gauls, that*they were restored to their 
votes again. The Dolopians, at this time being 
in subjection to the Macedonians, were reckoned 
hut as a part of the kingdom of Macedon; and 
the Macedonian deputies were said to be their 
representatives ; and the votes, which they had 
in the council before their incorporating with the 
Macedonians, were now taken from them and 
given to the Phocians 7 . The Perrhsebians likewise 
abdut the same time became subject to the Mace¬ 
donians ; and so lost their right of sending their 
representatives to the council; and the Delphians, 
who had before; been represented by the Phocians, 
were now considered as a distinct and independent 
city, and, were allowed to send their deputies to 

* iEschines in Orat. vspi rfccpartpeirtsias. 

* Diodor. Sic. lib. xv; Pausan. in Phocicis, c* 8. 

7 Pausan in Phocicis, c. 3,; Strabo, lib, ix. 
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the council 8 . In the reign of Augustus Caesar 
after his building the city Nicopolis, he made se¬ 
veral alterations in the constitution of this council 9 . 
He ordered several of the states of Greece, which 
in former times had been independent, and had sent 
distinct representatives, to be incorporated into one 
body, and to send the same representatives; and 
he gave his new city a right of sending six or eight. 
Strabo thought that this council was entirely dis¬ 
solved in his time; but Pausanias, who lived in 
the time of Antoninus Pius, informs us, that the 
Amphictyones held their meetings in his time, and 
that their number of delegates were then thirty. 
But it is remarkable, that the ancient constitution 
of the assembly was entirely broken 1 ; many cities 
sent but one deputy, and some of the ancient cities 
had only turns in sending; they were not suffered 
to send all of them to one and the same,council, 
but it was appointed that some should send their 
deputies to the vernal meeting, and some to the 
autumnal. I suppose, that when Greece was be¬ 
come subject to the Roman state, Augustus thought 
it proper to lessen the power and authority of the 
council of the Amphictyones, that they might not 
be able to debate upon or concert measures to dis¬ 
turb the Romans, or recover the ancient liberties 
of Greece. It might not perhaps be proper to 
suppress their meeting; but he took care to have 

8 Machines in Orat. irepi Ttccpa,i(pi<rZeia,g. 

9 Pausan. in Phocicis, c. S. 1 Id. ibid. 
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so many new votes in the Roman interest intro¬ 
duced, and the number of the ancient members, 
who might have the Grecian affairs at heart, so 
lessened, that nothing could be attempted here to 
the prejudice of the Romans; and perhaps this 
was all that Strabo meant by hinting that Augustus 
dissolved this council. He did not deprive the 
Grecians of a council which bore this name; but 
so far new modelled it, that it was far from being 
in reality what it appeared to be; being in truth, 
after Augustus’s time, rather a Roman faction than 
a Grecian assembly meeting for the benefit of the 
Grecian states; and in a little time the Amphic- 
tyones were not permitted to intermeddle with af¬ 
fairs of state at all, but reduced to have only some 
small inspection over the rites and ceremonies of 
religion practised in the temples under their cog¬ 
nizance ; and thus upon abolishing the heathen 
superstitions, by Constantine, this assembly fell of 
course. The ancient writers are not unanimously 
agreed about the place where the Amphictyones 
held their meeting. That they met at first at 
Thermopylae is undeniable; and in later ages a 
temple was built there to Ceres Amphictyoneis 2 , in 
which they held their assemblies; but after the 
temple of Delphos was taken into their protection, 
it is thought by some writers that the Amphic¬ 
tyones met alternately, one time at Thermopylae, 
the next time at Delphos, then at Thermopylae, &c. 


* Hcrodot. lib. vii, c. 200; Pausan. in Pbocicis. 
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Sir John Marsham endeavours to argue from Pau- 
sanias 3 , that the Amphictyones, who met at Del- 
pbos, were a different council from that of the 
same name, which met at Thermopylse. But the 
learned Dean Prideaux has shown this to be a mis¬ 
take, Pausanias’s words not necessarily inferring 
the two councils to be different, and many other 
good writers attesting that they were the same, and 
that the Amphictyones did meet at Delphos one 
time and at Thermopylae another 4 . Strabo men¬ 
tions a meeting held in the temple of Neptune, in 
the island Calauria*, to which seven neighbouring 
cities sent their deputies : this meeting was called 
by the name Arnphictyonia, most probably be¬ 
cause it was instituted in imitation of the famous 
council so called ; but this meeting and that coun¬ 
cil were never taken to be the same. 

Hellen the son of Deucalion reigned at Phthia, 
a city of Thessaly, about a. m. 2484, and his peo¬ 
ple were called Hellenes from his name: before his 
time they were called Grseci, or Grecians 6 , most 
probably from Graicus, the father of Thessalus. 
Many ancient writers agree with the Marble in this 
remark, Apollodorus 7 , Aristotle 8 , and Pliny 9 , and 
the Scholiast upon Lycophron: but it should be 
observed from them all, that neither Hellenes nor 

tl9 Marsham, Can. Chron, p. 110; Pausan. in Achaieis, c. 24 . 

* Prideaux, Not Historic, ad Chronic. Marmor. Ep. 5* 

• Strabo, lib. viii, p. 374. 

• Marmor. Arundel. Ep. 6. 7 Lib. i, c. 7, »ec. 2. 

* De Meteoris, lib. i. 9 Lib, iv, c. 7. 
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Graeci were at first the names of the inhabitants of 
the whole country called Greece in after-ages, but 
only of a part of it. The ancient Graeci were those 
whom Hellen called after his name; and Hellen 
was a king of part of Thessaly, and only his peo¬ 
ple were the ancient Hellenes. Thus Pausanias 
remarks, that Hellas, which in later ages was the 
name of all Greece, was at first only a part of 
Thessaly 1 , namely, that part where Hellen reigned. 
In Homer’s time, Hellas was the name of the 
country near to Phthia; and it was then used in 
so extended a sense as to comprehend all the sub¬ 
jects of Achilles, who were two small nations be¬ 
sides the Hellenes, namely, the Myrmidons and 
the Pelasgian Achseans 2 ; nay, it took in the coun¬ 
try round about the Pelasgian Argos, for Homer 
places this Argos in the middle of it. 

A vtipogt rou xXsog evpv xaS’ 'EXXaSx xcu pscov Apyog 3 . 

But it is remarkable, that Homer never calls all 
Greece by the name of Hellas, nor the Grecians in 
general Hellenes; because, according to Thucy¬ 
dides’s observation, none but the subjects of Achil¬ 
les had this name in Homer’s days 4 . Strabo in¬ 
deed opposes this remark of Thucydides, and cites 
Archilochus and Hesiod to prove, that the inha¬ 
bitants of all Greece were called Hellenes before 
the time of Homer 5 ; but Archilochus was much 

' Pausan in Laconieis, c. 20. * II. ii, ver. 190. 

* Odyss. i, ver. 344-. « Thucyd. Hist; lib/ i. 

* Strabo, lib. yiii, p. 370, t.> ■ 
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later than Homer, and the verse cited from Hesiod 
falls short of proving what Strabo infers from it 6 . 
The descendants of Hellen were the founders of 
many very flourishing families, who in time, and 
by degrees, spread into all the countries of Greece, 
and in length of time came to have so great an 
interest as to have an order made, that none could 
be admitted as a candidate at the Olympic games, 
who was not descended from them. Therefore 
Alexander the Great, according to Herodotus 7 , was 
obliged to prove himself to be a Hellen before he 
could be admitted to contend for any prize in these 
games. And from the time of making this order, 
every kingdom was fond of deriving their genea¬ 
logy from this family, until all the Greeks were 
reputed to be Hellenes ; and thus the name became 
universally applied to all the several nations of the 
country. The Marble hints, that Hellen, the 
father of this family, first instituted the Panathe- 
naean games ; not meaning, I suppose, that Hellen 
called them by that name, but that he instituted 
games of the same sort with the Panathenaean. 
Erichtbonius was the first in Greece who taught to 
draw chariots with horses, and he instituted the 
chariot race 8 , about a. m. 2499 9 , in order to en¬ 
courage his people to learn to manage horses this 
way with the greater dexterity. And we are told, 

6 See Prideaux, Not. Hist, ad Chron. Marro. £p. yj. 

7 Herodot. lib. v, c. 22. 

• Virgjh Georg, iii; Euseb. Chron. Num. 543. 

9 Chron. Marm. Ep. x. 
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that in his days there was found, in some moun¬ 
tains of Phrygia, the image of the mother of the 
gods ; and that Hyagnis made great improvements 
in the art of music, inventing new instruments and 
introducing them into the worship of Cybele, 
Dionysius, Pan, and the other deities and hero- 
gods of his country 1 * Chariots may very properly 
he supposed to have been introduced into Greece 
by Erichthonius, for he was an Egyptian, and cha¬ 
riots were used in Egypt in the days of Joseph*. 
But as to Cybele’s image, we cannot reasonably 
suppose it was thus early, nor can the heathen 
music be thought to have been much improved 
until after these times. If Hyagnis invented the 
pipe, or tibia, we must say of his pipe, in the words 
of Horace, 

Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vincta, tubaeque 
iEmula; sed tenuis simplexque foramine pauco, 
Aspirare, et adesse choris erat utilis, atque 
Nonduiu spissa nimis complere sediiia flatu. 

J)e Arte Pqetica. 

His pipe was a mean and simple instrument, of less 
compass even than the trumpet ; and music was 
not advanced to any remarkable perfection in his 
days. 

* Chron. Mamior. Ep. x. 

* Gen. 1, 9. In the Latin version of Eusebius's Chronicon, 
Trochilus is said to have invented the chariot, Num. ccccxlvii; 
but it must appear, by what we have in the same version, 
Num. dxliii, where Erichthonius is mentioned, that either Tro¬ 
chilus was a foreigner, and did not live in Greece, or what is 
said of him is a mistake. 
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It is generally said, that the religion of Greece 
was anciently what these Egyptians, Cecrops, 
Danaus, Cadmus, and Erichthonins introduced. 
It may not be amiss, therefore, before we go far¬ 
ther, to examine what the ancient Egyptian religion 
was in their times ; how far it might be corrupted 
when they left Egypt; and this will show us what 
religion these Egyptians carried into the countries 
where they removed. I have already considered, 
that the most ancient deities of the Egyptians, and 
of all o her nations, when they first deviated from 
the worship of the true God, were the luminaries 
of Heaven 3 . Now, if we carry on the inquiry, and 
examine what farther steps they took in the pro¬ 
gress of their idolatry, we shall find, that the 
Egyptians in a little time consecrated particular 
living creatures in honour of their sidereal deities; 
and, some ages after, they took up an opinion, that 
their ancient heroes were become gods. This opi¬ 
nion arose from a belief, that the souls of such 
heroes were translated into some star, and so had 
a Very powerful influence over them and their 
affairs. 

I. The first step they took, after they worship¬ 
ped the luminaries of Heaven, was to dedicate to 
each particular deity some living creature, and to 
pay their religious worship of the deity before such 
creature, or the image of it. This was practised in 
Egypt very early, evidently before the Israelites left 

3 See vol. i, book y, p. 292, &c. 
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that country; for the Israelites had learned from 
the Egyptians to make the figure of a calf for the 
direction of their worship 4 . The most learned, 
who were able to give the most plausible accounts 
of their superstition, did not allow, that they really 
worshipped their sacred animals, but only that they 
used them as the most powerful mediums to raise 
in their’ hearts a religious sense of the deity to 
which they were consecrated 5 . It may be asked 
how they could fall into this practice, which to us 
seems odd and humoursome; for of what use can 
the figure of a beast be, to raise in men’s minds 
ideas of even the sidereal deities ? To this I an¬ 
swer, their speculation and philosophy led them 
into this practice. When men had deviated frofh 
that revelation, which was to have been their only 
guide in points of religion, they quickly fell from 
one fancy to another; and after they came to 
think, that the lights of Heaven were the gods 
that governed the world, they, in a little time, 
apprehended that these gods had made the living 
creatures of the Earth more or less partakers of 
their divinity and perfections, that they might be 
the instruments of conveying a knowledge of them 

* Exod. xxxii. 

5 Ayarfyreov av a ravra. f'ljxajvj'a/, aAAa Sta farm ro Sstoy, 
us EvapyErtpow Etrourpwv xa» <pv<rsi yayovotcuv. Plutarch, de 
Iside et Osiride, p. 382. In which words the learned heathen 
gives a more refined and philosophical reason for the Egyp¬ 
tian image worship than the Papists can possibly give of 
theirs. 
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lo men 6 ; and men of the nicest inquiry and spe¬ 
culation made many curious observations upon 
them, which seemed highly to favour their religious 
philosophy. After the worship of the Moon was 
established, and the increase and decrease of it 
superstitious!y considered, by men who had no 
true philosophy, the dilatation and contraction of 
the pupilla of a cat’s eye seemed very extraordi¬ 
nary. Plutarch gives several reasons why the 
Egyptians reputed a cat to be a sacred animal; 
but that formed from the contraction and dilatation 
of the pupil of its eye, seems to have been the 
first and most remarkable 7 . This property of that 
creature was thought strongly to intimate, that it 
had a more than ordinary participation of the in¬ 
fluence of the lunar deity, and Was by nature made 
capable of exhibiting lively representations of its 
divinity unto men, and was therefore consecrated 
and set apart for that purpose. The asp and the 
beetle became sacred upon the same account; they 
thought they saw in them some faint images of the 

'H St Xjuto. xai fixetaaa xai xivv\Tewg «-pX y ) v e£ avTi j? 
f^aca, xou yvwnv oixeiwv xou aXXoTpiwv <pv<ris, eTTtaxev a too- 
porjv xai poipav ex rs (ppovavTog, oifwj xvtepvaTou To, Te avpitav, 
o$ev » ysipov ev Tsroip ema&Tai to Seiov tj yaXxeiois xai Xi- 
5ivoi$ SijpiapyrjpaTiv — Kept ptv ay Twv Tip.wu.svwv \wwv Taira. 
Sokipa^w paXira Twv Xe.yop.svwv. Plut. de Iside et Osiride, 
p. 382. 

7 A< Ss ev Tot; op.pa.Tiv avTa xopou KXyparSat pev xai irXa- 
TvverSai Soxstiv ev irayreXyjvw, XeitruverSai Se xai papavyeiv 
ev rais ptiwTSTi T8 arpti. tw Se avSpwiropoptpw rs atXsps to 
voepov xai Xoyixov eptpaivstai Twv tepi Tvjv 'EeXvjvyv peraGoXwv. 
Id. ibid. p. 376. 
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divine perfections, and therefore consecrated them 
to the particular deities, whose qualities they were 
thought to exhibit 8 . Now this practice ot reput¬ 
ing some animals sacred to particular gods was the 
first addition made to their idolatry, and the reason 
I have given seems to have been the first induce¬ 
ment which led them into it. In later ages, more 
animals became sacred than were at first thought 
so; and they paid a more religious regard to them, 
and gave more in number and more frivolous rea¬ 
sons for it.; but this was the rise and beginning of 
this error. » 

II. Some ages after, they descended to worship 
heroes or dead men, whom they canonized. That 
they acknowledged many of their gods to be of this 
sort is very evident from the express declaration of 
their priests, who affirmed, that they had the bodies 
of these gods embalmed and deposited in their 
sepulchres 9 . The most celebrated deities they had 
of this sort were Chronus, Rhea, .Osiris, Orus, 
Typbon, Isis, and Nephthe; and these persons 
were said to be deified upon an opinion, that, at 
their death, their souls migrated into some star, 
and became the animating spirit of some luminous 
and heavenly body. This the Egyptian priests 

• Act 1 5a, $e xai ya\r,v xou xa vSapov, eixovag rivccf eauTots 
apavpag wf'irep sv fayotnv ijXia ryg Twv 5euv Svvapewg xan- 
Sovreg. Plut. de Iside et Osiride. 

* Ou j«.ovov 5s rarwv oi tepsig Xsytiriv, a\\a xai twv aXXwv 
&twv, o rot (J.7) ayeyvyroi aoSaproi, ra fiey trcvpara, Trap 3 
auro ig xef<r$cw xocy.orta. x«j ^spairsvsa^ai. Id. ibid. 
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expressly asserted 1 , and this account almost all 
the ancient writers give of these gods: thus it was 
recorded in the Phoenician antiquities, that Chro- 
nus, or Saturnus, was after his death made a god, 
by becoming the star of that name 2 . This opi¬ 
nion was communicated from nation to nation, and 
prevailed in all parts of the heathen world, and 
was evidently received at Rome at Julius Gsesar’s 
death, who was canonized upon the account of 
the appearance of a comet or a luminous body for 
seven days together, at the time when Augustus 
appointed the customary games in honour of him 3 . 
The phenomenon which then appeared was thought 
to be the star into which he passed at his leaving 
this world, and was accordingly called by Virgil 
Dioncei Ccesari$ Astrurn 4 * , and by Horace Julium 
Sidus\ An opinion of this sort appears to have 
prevailed among the Arabians at the time of our 
Saviour’s birth, when the Eastern Magi came to 
worship him, convinced of his divinity by an evi¬ 
dence of it which God was pleased to give them 
in their own way, from their having seen his star 
in the East 6 . Let U9 now see, 

III. When the Egyptians first consecrated these 
hero gods, or deified mortals. To this 1 answer. 
Not before they took notice of the appearance of 

1 Ta; Se 4 Xa^Ksiv arpa- Plut, de Iside et Osiride. 

3 Euseb Praep. Evang. lib. i, c. 10. 

3 Suetonius, Hist. Caesar, lib. i, ad fin. 

4 Eclog. ix, ver. 47. * Od. xii, lib, i, 

* Matth. ii, 2. 
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the particular stars which they appropriated to 
them. Julius Caesar was not canonized until the 
appearance of the Julium Sidus; nor could the 
Phoenicians have any notion of the divinity of 
Chronus until they made some observations of the 
star into which they imagined he was removed. 
And this will at least inform us when five of the 
seven ancient hero gods of the Egyptians received 
their apotheosis. The Egyptians relate a very 
remarkable fable of the birth of these five gods 7 . 
They say that Rhea lay privately with Saturn, and 
was with child by him ; that the Sun, upon finding 
out her baseness, laid a curse upon her, that she 
should not be delivered in any month or year; that 
Mercury, being in love with the goddess, lay with 
her also, and then played at dide with the Moon, 
and won from her the seventy-second part of each 
day, and made up of these winnings five days, 
which he added to the year, making the year to 
consist of three hundred and sixty five days, which 
before consisted only of three hundred and sixty; 
and that in these days Rhea brought forth five 
children, Osiris, Orus, Typho, Isis, and Nephthe. 
We need not inquire into the mythology of this 
fable; what I remark from it is this, that the fable 
could not be invented before the Egyptians had 
found out that the year consisted of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, and consequently, that by their 
own accounts, the five deities said to be born on 

7 Plut. de lside et Osiride. 
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the five era yopevcti, or additional days, were not 
deified before they knew that the year had these 
five days added to it. Now this addition to the 
year was first made about the time of Assis, who 
was the sixth of the Pastor kings who reigned in 
Egypt; aud it was towards the end of his reign 8 , 
i. e. a. m. 2665, a little after the death of Joshua. 
Had Osiris, Orus, Typho, Isis, and Nephthe been 
esteemed deities before this additional length of 
the year was apprehended, we should not have had 
this but some other fabulous account of their birth 
transmitted to us. But from this account one 
would think, that the Egyptian astronomers had 
about this time remarked the appearance of five 
new stars in their horizon, of which their prede¬ 
cessors had taken no notice; and as Julius Caesar 
was reported a god from the appearance of the 
Julium Sidus, so these five persons being the high¬ 
est in esteem among the Egyptians of all their 
famous ancestors, might be deified, and the five 
new appearing stars be called by their names ; and 
the observation of these * stars being first made 
about the time when the length of the year was 
corrected, this piece of mythology took its rise 
from them. It is indeed asserted in the fable, that 
these five deities were born at this time ; but we 
must remember, that the relation is a fable; and 
Plutarch well remarks, just upon his giving us this 
story, that we must not take the Egyptian fables 


* Syncell. p. 123Marsham, Can. Chron. p. 235. 
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about their gods to relate matters of fact really 
performed, for that was not the design of them®. 
All that this fable can reasonably be supposed to 
hint is, that the five stars called by these names 
were first observed by their astronomers about the 
time when the addition of five days was made to 
the year; consequently, that the heroes and heroines, 
whose names were given to these stars, were first 
worshipped as deities about this time. We are 
not to infer hence, that these persons were born of 
Rhea, as the fable relates, nor that Mercury and 
Luna really played at dice, as is fabulously re¬ 
ported. Isis seems at first to have been reputed 
the star, which the Greeks called the Dog Star, 
the Egyptians Sothis 1 ; and this they expressed on 
a pillar erected to her 2 . Orus was the star called 
Orion, and Typho the Bear Star 3 . Afterwards, 
the names both of these and their other gods were 
very variously used, and applied to very different 
powers and beings. 

The Egyptians had other hero gods besides these 
five; they had eight persons whom their chrono¬ 
logy called demigods. Diodorus gives them these 
names, Sol, Saturnus, Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, Vul- 

i 

9 Orav ev a fivdoMyatriv A lyuirrtoi irepi tm Ssuiv axsnjt, 
8ei fwv irpoeiprjfievovY > fi,VTjp,oveueiv, xai pySsy oncr^ou term Ae- 
ys<r§ou yeyovo; qtuj kou iteifpxyiisvov. Plut. de Iside et Osiride. 

* Id. ibid. 

* Diodor. Sic. lib. i. Part of the inscription on the pillar is, 
’Ey a Eifit v) ev rw Arpcw wvi airtfeWera,. 

3 Plut. ubi sup. 
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canus, Vesta, Mercurius 4 ; and their historical 
memoirs affirm, that these persons reigned in 
Egypt before Menes or Mizraim, and before their 
heroes, so that they certainly lived before the 
Flood 5 , They had after these a race of heroes, 
fifteen in number, and the persons I have been 
speaking of are five of them 6 , and these must like¬ 
wise have been antediluvians 7 . But I do not sup¬ 
pose they were deified until about this time of the 
correcting of the year; for, when this humour first 
began, it is notOikely that they made gods of men 
who were just dead, of whose infirmities and im¬ 
perfections many persons might be living witnesses. 
They rather took the names of their first ancestors, 
whom they had been taught to honour for ages, 
whose fame had been growing by the increase of 
tradition, and all whose imperfections had been so 
long buried, that it might be thought they never 
had any. It has always been the humour of men 
to look for truly great and unexceptionable cha¬ 
racters in ancient times. Nestor frequently tells 
the Greeks, in Homer, what sort of persons lived 
when he was a boy; and they were easily admitted 
to be far superior to the greatest and most excel¬ 
lent then alive. Had he been three times as old 
as he was, he might have almost deified his heroes ; 
but it is hard to be conceived, that a set of men 
could ever be chosen by their contemporaries to 
have divine honours paid them, whilst numerous 

4 Lib. i, 6ec. 13. * See vol. i, book i, p. 19. 

‘ Diodorus Sic. lib. i. 7 See vol. i, book i, p. 19. 
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iiei%ons were afi ve who knew their imperfections, 
and wh^ them selves, or their immediate ancestors, 
might have as fair a pretence, and come in compe¬ 
tition with them. Alexander the Great had but ill 
success in his attempt to make the world believe, 
that he was the son of Jupiter Ammon ; nor could 
Numa Pompilius, the second king of Rome, make 
Romulus’s translation to Heaven so firmly believed, 
as not to leave room for subsequent historians to 
report, that he was killed by his subjects 8 . Nor 
can I conceive, that Julius Caesar’s canonization, 
though it was more politically contrived, and sup¬ 
ported with more specious and popular appearances, 
would ever have stood long indisputable, if the 
light of Christianity had not appeared so soon after 
this time as it did, and impaired the credit of the 
heathen superstition. The fame of deceased per¬ 
sons must have ages to grow up to Heaven; and 
divine honours cannot be given with any show of 
decency, but by late posterity. Plutarch 9 observes, 
that none of the Egyptian deities were persons so 
modern as Semiramis ; for that neither she among 
the Assyrians, nor Sesostris in Egypt, nor any of 
the ancient Phrygian kings, nor Cyrus among the 
Persians, nor Alexander the Great, were able, 
though they performed the greatest actions, to 
raise themselves to higher glory than that of being 
famous and illustrious princes and commanders; 
and he remarks from Plato, that whenever any of 

8 Dionys. Halicar. lib. ii, c. 5(5. 

3 Lib. de Iside et Osiridc. 
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them aflfected divinity, they sunk inst^®'ia£ 7 mis^^y. 
their character by it. Their story was totrirrottern 
to permit them to be gods. Euemerus Messenius 
in Plutarch is reported to have written a book to 
prove that the ancient gods, of the heathen world, 
had been only their ancient kings and commanders^ 
But Plutarch thought he might be sufficiently re^ 
futed, by reviewing all the ancient history^ and 
remarking, that the most early kings, though of 
most celebrated memory, had not ever, attained 
divine honours. Plutarch himself thought that 
these gods had been genii, of a power and nature 
more than mortal. The truth seems to have been 
this; they were their antediluvian ancestors, of 
whom they had had so little true history, and such 
enlarged traditions and broken stories, that they 
thought them far superior to their greatest kings,' 
of whose lives and actions they had more exact ao 


It may perhaps be said, that if these hero-gods 
lived so many ages earlier than this supposed time 
of their being canonized, why should we not ima¬ 
gine that they were deified sooner ? or, since eight 
of them, namely the demigods, are thought more 
ancient than the rest, and Chronus and Rhea, two 
of them, are fabled to be parents of some of the 
others, why should they be supposed to be all dei¬ 
fied at this one particular time, and not rather 
some in one age and some in another r Ail I can 
offer towards answering these queries is, 1. I con¬ 
clude from the fable related by Plutarch, that 


VOL. II. 
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Osiris, Orus, Isis, Typho, and Nephthe, mentioned 
in it, were not deified before the addition of the 
five days to the ancient year ; because the whole 
fable and the birth of these deities is founded upon 
the addition of those days. 2. We shall see rea¬ 
son hereafter to conclude, that no nation but the 
Egyptians, not even those who received their reli¬ 
gion from Egypt, worshipped hero-gods, even so 
early as these days. 3. We have no reason to 
think that the number of their gods of this sort 
was very great; I cannot see reason to think they 
had any more besides what I have mentioned, 
except Anubis, who was contemporary with Osiris 1 , 
so that they had only fourteen demi-gods and 
hero-gods, taking the number of both together, 
and thus many they might well deify at one time. 
If these gods had been canonized at different times, 
and in different ages, there would have been a 
greater number of them; but all that the ingenuity 
of succeeding ages performed was only to give 
these gods new names. Thus Osiris, aud some¬ 
times Typhon, and sometimes the Sun, was called 
in after ages Serapis, and Orus was called Apollo, 
and Harpocrates. 4. Osiris, said to be born when 
the five days were added to the year, is reputed to 
be one of the most ancient of the Egyptian gods, 
and therefore sometimes taken for the Sail; so 
that this hero seerns to have been deified as early 
as any 2 , and therefore most probably he and all the 

1 Diodor. lib. i, sec. 18. * Ibid. sec. 17. 
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rest about the time I have mentioned. 5. About 
this time lived the second Mercury, who was the 
thirty-fifth king of Thebes, called Siphoas and 
Hermes for his great learning, and for being the 
restorer and improver of the arts and sciences first 
taught by the ancient Hermes or Thyoth. It was, 
perhaps, he who found out the defect in their an¬ 
cient computation of the year. Strabo says this 
was first found out by the Theban priests 3 ; and he 
adds, that they make Mercury (meaning undoubt¬ 
edly this second Mercury) the author of this know¬ 
ledge 4 , for the first Mercury lived ages before the 
length of the year was so far understood. Aud I 
think we cannot conjecture any thing more pro¬ 
bable, than that, as Syphis, soon after Abraham’s 
time, built the errors of the Egyptian religion 
upon his astronomy, so this prince, upon his thus 
greatly improving that science, introduced new 
errors in theology by this same learning. The 
one taught to worship the luminaries of Heaven, 
thinking them instinct with a glorious and divine 
spirit; the other carried his astronomy to a greater 
height than his predecessors had done. He appre¬ 
hended that some stars were of a more benign in¬ 
fluence to his country than others, and taught that 
the souls of some of their most famous ancestors 
lived and governed in them; from whence arose 
the opinion of Indigetes, beat irciTputoi, j or deities 
peculiarly propitious to particular countries, of 


* Strabo, lib. xvii, p. 816. 


4 Id. ibid. 
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which we have frequent mention in ancient wri¬ 
ters, and which spread universally by degrees into 
all the heathen nations. Philo Biblius mentions 
Taautus as a person who framed 5 a great part of 
the Egyptian religion; and, most probably, what 
he hints . at was done by this second Taautus, 
Thoth, or Hermes; and the additions he made to 
the religion of his ancestors, seem, from Philo, to 
relate to what I have ascribed to him. Herodotus 6 
seems to hint that the Egyptians had at first only 
eight of these gods, that in time they made them 
up twelve, and afterwards imagined that these 
twelve had been the parents of other gods. If any 
one thinks it most probable; that Sol, Saturnus, 
Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, Vulcanus, Vesta, Mercurius 
(these being the eight terrestrial deities which Dio¬ 
dorus • Siculus mentions as the first hero-gods, 
which the Egyptians worshipped); I say, if any 
one thinks it most probable that Siphoas canonized 
these, and that the five deities, said to be born of 
Rhea, were deified later; and that a story was 
made upon the five additional days, not at the 
time of their being first found out, but many years 
after; and that afterwards they still added to the 
number of their gods, I cannot pretend to affirm 
that this opinion is to be rejected. For I must 
confess that all we can be certain of in this matter 
is only this, that the Egyptians did not worship 
hero* gods before the time of the second Mercury > 

s Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. i, c. 10. 

6 Lib. ii. c. 145. 
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and that Osiris, Isis, Oms, Typbo, and Nephthe, 
were not deified before the five days were added 
to the Egyptian accounts of the year. Yet I think 
it most probable, from what is hinted about the 
inventions of Siphoas, or the second Mercury, that 
he began and completed the whole system of this 
theology; perhaps he did not begin and perfect it 
at once, he might be some years about it, and 
thereby occasion some of these gods to be deified 
sooner than others. 

IV. After the hero-deities were received, a new 
set of living animals were consecrated to them ; 
and cyphers and hieroglyphic characters were in¬ 
vented to express their divinity and worship. The 
bull called Apis was made sacred to Osiris 7 , and 
likewise the hawk 8 : the ass, crocodile, and sea¬ 
horse, were sacred to Typho 9 : Ann bis was said to 
be the dog-star, and the dog was sacred to him 1 ; 
and a very religious regard was paid to this animal, 
until Cainbyses killed the Apis*. After that, some 
of the flesh of Apis being, thrown to the dogs, and 
they readily attempting to eat it, they fell under 
great censure, for desiring to profane themselves 
by eating the flesh of so sacred an animal 3 ; but 
this accident did not happen until about a . m. 
3480. The serpent or dragon was consecrated to 
Nephthe 4 , and other suitable animals tp other 

7 Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride. 8 Id. ibid, 

9 Id. ibid, 1 Id. ibid. 

* See Pridea\ix, Connect, vol. i, b. iii. 

3 Plutarch, ubi sup. 1 Id. ibid. 
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gods. All this seems to have been the invention 
of Taautus, for so Philo represents it, making him 
the author of the divinity of the serpent 5 , or dra¬ 
gon, which was sacred to Nephthe; and also hint¬ 
ing, that he invented the hieroglyphic characters, 
for which the Egyptians were so famous 6 , taking 
his patterns from the animals which had been con¬ 
secrated to the luminaries of Heaven. Philo does 
not sufficiently distinguish the first Hermes or 
Taautus from the second, but ascribes some parti¬ 
culars, which were true of- the first Mercury only, 
to the person he speaks of. Yet what he hints 
Rbout the sacred animals and hieroglyphics must 
be ascribed to the second Mercury ; for if, as I 
have formerly observed 7 , the religion of the Egyp¬ 
tians was not corrupted in the days of Abraham, 
the first Taautus must be dead long before the 
sacred animals were appointed. And I may here 
add that hieroglyphics were not in use in his days, 
for the pillars upon which he left his memoirs, 
were inscribed, not in hieroglyphics, but lepoypa,- 
ypapiAOL<ri, in' the sacred letters, in letters 
which were capable of being made use of by a 
translator, who turned what was written in these 
letters out of one language into another 8 . The 

5 Tijv pev sv fyocxovtog fwnv xa.i ryv opeiov avro.g efcSeicurev 
o Tocavrog, xai ju.er’ avrov iqmxeg re x at Aryvitrtou Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. lib. i, c. 10. 

f “ Taavrog p,iy,ryra.p.evog rov Oupavtv, run Sew o$eig t Kpovu 
xa» Aarywog xai tw \qncw Stervifcutrey xa» lepag tw 
roixeuvv •xapaxrripxg. Id. ibid. 

7 Vol. i, b. v, p. 283. * Sep vol. i, b. iv, p. 218. 
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hieroglyphical inscriptions of the Egyptians are 
pretty full of the Bgtires of birds, Bshes, beasts, and 
men, with a few letters sometimes between them. 
Now this alone is sufficient to hint to us, that they 
could not come into use before the animals, repre¬ 
sented in inscriptions of this sort, were become, by 
allegory and mythology, capable of expressing 
various things, by their having been variously used 
in the ceremonies of their religion. 

It may perhaps be said that the Egyptians had 
two sorts of hieroglyphics, as Porphyry 9 has accu¬ 
rately observed, calling the one sort lepoyKuQixa. 
xo(vo^oyoujU,£va xcltol t. e. hieroglyphics 

communicating their meaning to ns by an imita¬ 
tion of the thing designed ; and the other sort, 
<rufj.Gohixoi aX\riyopovpt.eva xara rivug a tviypLoug, i. e. 
figures conveying their meaning by alluding 1 to 
some intricate mythologies. Perhaps it may be 
thought, that this latter sort of hieroglyphics were 
probably invented about the times 1 am treating 
of, but that the former were in use long before; 
and being nothing else but a simple representation 
of things, by making their pictures or imitations, 
might be perhaps the first letters used by men. 
But to this I answer, 1. We have no reason to 
think that these hieroglyphics were so ancient as 
the first letters. 2. They would be but a very 

9 In lib. de Vit. Pytbag. p. 12. 

1 These hieroglyphics were something like Pythagoras’s 
precepts, they expressed one thing, but meant another. Plut. 
lib. de Iaide et Osiride, p. 354. 
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imperfect character; many, nay most occurrences 
could be represented by them' only by halves. The 
Egyptians intermingled letters with their hiero¬ 
glyphics, to fill up and connect sentences, and to 
express actions; and the first men must have had 
letters as well as pictures, or their pictures could 
have hinted only the ideas of visible objects; but 
there would have been much wanting in all inscrip¬ 
tions to give their full and true meaning. 3. This 
picture character would have been unintelligible, 
unless men could be supposed to delineate the 
forms or pictures more accurately than can well 
be imagined. The first painters and figure drawers 
performed very rudely, and were frequently obliged 
to write underneath what their figures and pictures 
were, to enable those who saw them to know what 
was designed to be represented by them. The 
Egyptians drew the forms of their sacred animals 
but imperfectly, even in later ages; and I cannot 
doubt, but if we could see what they at first deli¬ 
neated for a bull, a dog, a cat, or a monkey, it 
would be difficult to tell which figure might be 
this or that, or whether any of their figures were 
any of them. Therefore to help the reader, they 
usually marked the Sun and Moon, pr some other 
characters, to denote what god the animal designed 
was sacred to,'and then it was easier to guess, with¬ 
out mistake, what the picture was, and what might 
be intended by it. Now something like this the 
inen of the most ancient times must have done, 
for they cannot be supposed to be able to paint 
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well enough to make draughts expressive of their 
meaning. They might invent and learn a rude 
character much sooner than they could acquire art 
enough to draw pictures; and therefore it is most 
probable, that such a character was first invented 
and made use of. But, 3. Porphyry did not 
mean by the expression xoivo*.oyov[xem xoltol 
mv, that the characters he spoke of imitated the 
forms or figures of the things intended by them; 
for that was not the fU[Mi<ng, which the ancient 
writers ascribed to letters. Socrates gives us the 
opinion of the ancients upon this point, namely, 
that letters were like the syllables of which words 
were compounded, and expressed an imitation, for 
he uses that word (not of the figure or picture* 
but), of the avana or substance, power or meaning 
of the thing designed by them 2 . Thus he makes 
letters no more the pictures of things than the syl¬ 
lables of words are. The ancients were exceed¬ 
ingly philosophical in their accounts of both words 
and letters. When a word or a sound was thought 
fully to express, according to their notions, the 
thing of which it was designed to be the name, 
then they called it the stxwv or picture of that 
thing. They apprehended that a word could riot 
be completely expressive, unless it was compounded 
of letters well chpsen to give it a sound suitable to 

* '0 Siac rwv rvMaGwv re xat ypa^pMTuv ryv etriav rm 
Tf?ayp,a.rujv a.Tf<>[uu,8(j,svo $—raro 5’ eriv ovo/j,a,. Plato in Cra- 
tylo. Or in other words, he says, ArjXwfm ri/AAaCa/; 
ypappiLxri ovoiiot. tfi. Ibid. 
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the nature of the thing designed to be expressed 
by it; and when a word hit their fancy entirely in 
these repects, then they thought that the sound 
and letters of it expressed, imitated, or resembled 
the true image of the thing it stood for. . All this 
may be collected from several passages of Plato 
upon this subject 3 , and in this sense we must take 
Porphyry’s expression, which will lead us to think 
that the letters he treats of were the Egyptian 
sacred letters, as I have formerly hinted from this 
very description of them 4 . When language con¬ 
sisted of monosyllables only, a single stroke, dash, 
or letter, might be thought as expressive of a single 
sound, as various letters were afterwards thought 
of various and compounded words, or, of polysyl¬ 
lables. And since the p/A 7 ja-j£, or imitation, which 
the ancients ascribed to their letters, was an imita¬ 
tion relating to the expressing well the word they 
stood for, and not an imitation of the form or 
shape of the thing, we err widely from their mean¬ 
ing, if we suppose that their letters had been pic¬ 
tures or hieroglyphics, because they ascribe such a 
mimesis to them. 

V. It was customary in Egypt, in very ancient 

3 Ovxuv 9 pev aTfaSiStts tavfa xaXa fa ypafipara—uairsp tv 
fai$ ^wypaupyiLoxri — xai fas tixovag atfoSiSwcnv’ *6 St ij vpofi- 
StiS ij a<f>aipiuv ypappafa, eixovas p.sv spyagefai xai ufos, 
aXXa ifovrjpas — wcrtfep xai Sexa, r) oris fiuXsi a\Xo$ apifyof, 
tav aftXrjs fivj Ttpotr$r}S> tftpos tvSvs ytyovt .— Ei fisXXti xa~ 
Ku>s xsiaSai fa ovofx,a, fa irpoayjxovfa Set avfui ypajipafa tytw. 
See Plat. Gratyl. edit. Ficini, p. 295, 29(5, 297, &c. 

* See vol. i, bookiv, p. 218. 
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times, to call eminent and famous men by the. 
names of their gods. This Diodorus Siculus in¬ 
forms us of, who, after his account of the celestial 
deities, adds, that they had men of great eminence, 
some of whom were kings of their country, and all 
of them benefactors to the pablic by their useful 
inventions. Some of these they called by the name 
of their celestial deities 3 , in which number he 
reckons the persons called Sol, Saturnus, Rhea, 
Jupiter, Juno, Vulcanus, Vesta, Mercnrius j inti¬ 
mating indeed that these were not their Egyptian 
names, but only equivalent to them. The Egyp¬ 
tians in the beginning of their idolatry worshipped 
the Sun and Moon, and in a little time the ele¬ 
ments, the vis vivifica of living creatures, the fire, 
air, earth, and water 6 . Perhaps the wind might 
be the eighth deity, for they distinguished the wind 
and air from one another, and took them to be two 
different things 7 ; and as the Assyrians called their 
kings and great men, Bel, Nebo, Gad, Azar, after the 
names of their gods, so did the Egyptians, Whilst 
they worshipped only the deities, they had only their 
names and titles with which to dignify illustrious 
men, but in after-times, when the men, who were 
at first called by the names of their gods, came to 
be deified, then the names of these men were 
thought honorary titles, for those who lived after 
them. Thus, as Osiris was called Sol, or Isis 

• * ' ; .7 

5 Diodor. lib. i, sec. 13. 6 Ibid, sec, 10. 

7 Wisdom, chap, xiii, ver. 2. 
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Luna 8 , by those who had a desire to give them the 
most illustrions titles and appellations, so when 
Osiris and Isis were reputed deities, a later poste¬ 
rity gave their names to famous men, who had 
lived later than they did. Thus the brother of 
Cnan or Canaan, i. e. Mizraim, was called Osiris 9 . 
I might add further; as the Assyrians called their 
kings sometimes by the names of two or three of 
their gods put together, as Nabonassar, Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar 1 , so the Egyptians many times gave 
one and the same person the names of several 
gods, according as the circumstances of their lives 
gave occasion. Thus Diodorus remarks 2 , that the 
same person who was called Isis, was sometimes 
called Juno, sometimes Ceres, and sometimes 
Luna; and Osiris was at one time called Serapis, 
at another, Dionysius, at another, Pluto, Ammon, 
Jupiter, and Pan. Now as one and the same per¬ 
son was sometimes called by different names, so 
one and the same name was frequently given to 
many different persons, who lived in different ages. 
Osiris was not the name of one person only, but 
Mizraim was called by this name 3 , and §o were 
divers kings who lived later than he did; amongst 
the number of whom we may, I believe, insert Se- 
sostris. But we may see the application of these 

* Diodor. Sic. lib. i> sec. 11, 12. 

9 Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. i,c. 10, p. 39. 

1 Vol. i, book v, p. 300. 

J Diodor. Sic. lib. i, p. 12. 

* See voj. i, book iv, p. 1S2. 
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ancient names abundantly in one particular name, 
which I choose as an instance, because I have fre¬ 
quent occasion to mention it. The reader will 
find other names as variously given to different 
persons in all parts of ancient history. Chronus 
was the name of the star called Saturn, and most 
probably some antediluvian was first called by this 
name ; afterwards the father of Belus, Canaan, 
Cush, and Mizrairn, i. e. Moses’s Ham the son of 
Noah was called by this name 4 . The son of this 
Ham, the father ofTaautus, i. e. Mizrairn himself, 
was called Chronus 5 . The father of Abraham 
was called Chronus 6 , and Abraham himself was 
also thus called 7 . I might observe the same of 
Belus, Bacchus, Pan, and of almost every other 
name; but abundance of instances will occur to 
every one who reads any of the ancient writers. 

VI. The Egyptians, having first called their 
heroes by the names of their sidereal and ele¬ 
mentary deities, added in time to the history of the 
life and actions of such heroes a mythological ac¬ 
count of their philosophical opinions concerning 
the gods, whose names had been given to such 
heroes. This might be first done by the second 
Thyoth or Hermes, and to him must belong what 
Philo in Eusebius 8 relates of the person of his 

* See vol. i, book iv, p. 181. 5 Ibid. 

6 See book vi, p. 27; Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. i, c. 10. 

' Ibid. 

8 Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. i, c. 10 . The words arc, T axurog 
ov At y'JKft'A (SfuiSr tffotrayooevso-i, fro fix .Sieveynwv — irpurog r& 
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name, that, being famous for his great parts and 
learning, he raised the style (as I might say) which 
had been used in subjects of religion, and instead 
of a plain way of treating these points, accommo¬ 
dated to the capacity of the low and volgar people, 
he introduced a method more suitable to the 
learning which was then in esteem and reputation. 
Most probably he did what the same author men¬ 
tions that the son of Thabion had practised upon 
Sanchoniatho 8 : to plain narrations of fact and his¬ 
tory, he added mythology and philosophy. He 
put into a "system the philosophy then in repute, 
concerning the stars and elements; and by invent¬ 
ing such fables as he thought expressive, he made 
a history of his system, by inserting the several 
parts of it among the actions of such persons as 
had borne the names of the sidereal or elementary 
deities, to whom the respective parts of his system 
might be applied. I might confirm all this, from 
numerous explications of the Egyptian fables, 
which Plutarch has given in his treatise upon Isis 
and Osiris. The ancient history of these two per¬ 
sons was most probably no more than this, which 
maybe collected from Diodorus’s account of them 9 . 
Osiris married Isis, taught men to live sociably, to 

■mra. rijv Siotre&iav ex fys foiy xjuSwwy atrei^ixs ei; et\ryiio- 
mijv epireipiav Siera^ev. 

* Euseb; Prsep. Evang. lib. i, p. 39. The words are, Taura 
■jravra o 0airatf, nrpurros av' aiwvos yeyovofuiv $oi- 
vixwv iepo<pa,yTr)$, aAAijyosijsraf, fois re <pv<nxoi$ xai xorjuxiis 
iraSea-jv tapeSwxe rotf opyiw<ri. 

® Hist. lib. i. 
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plant trees, and to sow corn ; and lie not only 
taught one set or company of men these useful 
arts, but travelled up and down, far and near, in¬ 
structing all who would be advised by him, leaving 
his domestic family or kingdom to be governed by 
his wife Isis, and son Taautus, whenever he went 
from home to instruct the neighbouring nations, 
or rather families. Osiris, after several useful and 
successful expeditions of this sort, returned home 
greatly honoured and esteemed by all who knew 
him, but upon some accident or quarrel, he is said 
to have been killed by Typlio. Isis raised her 
family, fought with Typho, got her husband’s* 
body and buried it. This might be the whole ac¬ 
count they had at first of Osiris, and all this might 
be true of Mizraim, the first king of Egypt; but 
then, this Osiris having had the names of several 
of their gods given to him in after-ages, all that 
was believed of these was added in mythology to 
his history. Thus Osiris, having had the name of 
the Moon given to him, and it being believed that 
the Moon completed its course in twenty-eight 
days ; and that after the full she decreases, and 
is diminished by some potent cause for fourteen 
days together; they call the Moon Osiris, the 
cause of its decrease Typho, and they tell this 
story : that Osiris reigned twenty-eight years, and 
was killed by Typho, who pulled him into four¬ 
teen pieces 1 . Sometimes they call the element of 

' Plut. lib. de Iside et Osiride, p. 3b8. 
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water by the name of Osiris, and from hence they 
raise many fables. Osiris is water, and by conse¬ 
quence moisture. Heat is called Apophis, and 
said to be the brother of Sol, or nearly related to 
the Sun, or fire. Jupiter is the cause of all animal 
or vegetable life; and the Mythos or fable runs 
thus: Apophis the brother of So^ made war 
against Jupiter, but Osiris assisted Jupiter, i. e. 
Heat would parch, dry up, and wither every 
thing living, but that moisture affords a supply 
against it 2 . Sometimes Osiris is the river Nile, 
his wife Isis is the land of Egypt, which is ren¬ 
dered fruitful by the overflowings of that river. 
Orus is the .legitimate child of Osiris and Isis, 
i. e. is the product of the land of Egypt* caused 
by the floods of the river Nile. Typho is put for 
heat, Nephthe is the high lands which the floods 
of Nile seldom reach, and is said to be Typho’s 
wife, because they are commonly parched with 
heat. If the floods of Nile happen at any time to 
reach these high lands, then there commonly grow 
upon them some few water plants caused by the 
inundation, and these they reckon an uncommon 
product, and call them Anubis ; and they hint all 
this in the following fable. They say Osiris begat 
of his wife Isis a legitimate child called Orus ; and 
that he committed adultery with Nephthe the wife 
of Typho, and had by her the bastard Anubis?. 
They sometimes carry on this fable still farther, 


* Plutarch, ibid. p. 364. 


* Id. ibid. 
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and tell us that Typho found out the adultery, 
killed Osiris, pulled his body into twenty-six, 
sometimes in twenty-eight pieces, put them into a 
chest, and threw therfl irito the sea ; i. e. the heat 
and warm weather dried up the'floods of the Nile, 
in twenty-six or twenty-eight days, and his streairf 
was received and swallowed up in the sea, until 
the time that the Nile flows again. Then they 
say, Isis found the body of lier husband Osiris, 
conquered Typho, i. B. the hot and dry weather; 
and thus they go on without end of either fancy 
or fable. Sometimes they affirm that Typho had 
been a red man, and Osiris a black one; not 
intending to describe the persons of either, but 
giving hints of some of their opinions about the 
elements of fire and water 4 . Osiris is sometimes 
the Moon, Isis the Earth, Orus the fruits of the 
Earth, Anubis the horizon, and Nephthe the parts 
of the globe which lie beneath it. Sometimes all 
these names are applied to stars, and the greater 
lights of Heaven, and correspondent fables framed to 
express what their philosophy dictated about therm 
I might enlarge here very copiously, but I would 
only give a specimen of what may be met withy 
if the reader thinks fit to pursue this subject. I 
am sensible, that such a theology as this must in 
our age appear ridiculous and extravagant: but I 
would remark, that it wa9 instituted by men who 
were universally admired in their day for the 

4 Plutarch, lib. de Iside et Osiride, p. 36t. 
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greatest learning. It was accounted no small 
attainment, for a person to be learned in the learn - 
ing of the Egyptians; and I might add, npon 
what Plato and Plutarch have offered in favour 
and defence of the Egyptian superstitions, that if 
we consult history, we shall find, that there is 
nothing so weak, extravagant, or ridiculous, but 
men even of the first parts, and eminent for their 
natural strength of understanding, have been de¬ 
ceived to embrace and defend it. And from 
Plutarch it is abundantly evident, that they fell 
into these errors, not by paying too great a defe¬ 
rence to tradition, and pretended revelation; but 
even by attempting to set up what they thought a 
reasonable scheme of religion, distinct from, or in 
opposition to, what tradition had handed down 
to them. If we look back aud make a fair in¬ 
quiry, we mu9t certainly allow, that reason in 
these early times, without the assistance of revela¬ 
tion, was not likely to offer any thing but super¬ 
stitious trifles; for the frame and course of nature 
was not sufficiently understood, to make men 
masters of true philosophy. It seems easy to us 
to demonstrate the being and attributes of God 
by reason, from the works of his creation ; but we 
understand all the hints given by the inspired 
writers of the Old Testament, which are proper 
to lead us to a right sense of these things, much 
better than any of them were understood by the 
eneient philosophers of the heathen world: and 
by improving upon these hints, we are arrived at 
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truer notions of the works of God’s hands, than 
they were masters of. But until men could arrive 
at such true philosophy, the only certain way they 
had to know the invisible things of God, even his 
eternal power and Godhead , in all ages from the 
creation of the world , was rots rrotri[xct(ri, i. e. by 
the things which he had done 5 ; and the heathen 
nations ivere without excuse , because God had 
sufficiently manifested himself this way, if, instead 
of seeking after false philosophy, they Would have 
attended to what he had revealed to them. They 
might have known by faith , that the worlds were 
.framed by the word of God, so that the things 
which are seen, Were not made by those things; 
which do appear* 1 ; i. e< they were the works not 
of visible causes, but of an invisible agent- But 
when, instead of adhering to what had been re¬ 
vealed ahont these matters, they imagined that 
they might profess themselves wise enough to find 
out these truths in a better manner, by reason and 
philosophy, they became fools, and changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four 
footed beasts, and creeping things 7 . They took 

the lights of Heaven to he the gods, which govern 
the world 9 , and believed them animated by the 
spirits of famous men, and consecrated birds and 
beasts and reptiles to them, and amassed together 
heaps of mythology. 'Now when I consider so 

S Rom. i, 20. 6 Hebrews xi, 3 . 

r ‘ Rom. i, 22* 23. 8 Wisdom xiii, 1, 2, 3 , 4 . 

X 2 ' 
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great a genius as Plutarch, gravely pronouncing, 
that there is nothing in them unreasonable, idle, 
or superstitious, but that a good and moral, or 
historical, or philosophical reason may be given, 
for every part of every fable 9 ; I see plainly, that 
if God had not been pleased to reveal himself to 
men in the first ages, many thousand years would 
have passed, before men could have acquired by 
reason such a knowledge of the works of God, 
as to obtain any just sentiments of his being or 
worship. 

The writers of antiquities have made collections 
of images and pictures of the Egyptian gods, in 
order to get the best light they could into the 
ancient religion of this people, and F. Montfaucon 
has taken great pains this way. But, if I may 
conjecture, and none can do more in this dark 
and intricate subject, I suspect, that most of the 
figures, exhibited by the learned antiquaries for 
Egyptian deities, were not designed for such by 
those who made them. Most of those, that were 
designed for gods, are commonly but ill or falsely 
explained ; and few, very few of them of great 
antiquity, the greatest part being evidently made 
after the Greeks and Romans broke in upon the 
Egyptians. It is indeed true, that the sculpture 
in most of the figures in Montfancon’s collection 
seems so rude and vulgar, as to intimate that they 
had been made in the first and most early times 


9 Plutarch, lib. de Iside et Osiride, p. 353. 
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of carving, before that art was brought to any 
neatness or appearance of perfection. But the 
rudeness of the sculpture is no proof of the anti¬ 
quity of Egyptian images; for Plato expressly 
tells us, that it was a rule amongst their statuaries, 
to imitate the antique shapes of the ancient pat¬ 
terns, and that the carvers were by law restrained 
from all attempts which looked like innovation. 
The art of carving, being thus limited, was never 
carried to any perfection ; but, as the same author 
remarks, their most modern statues were as ill¬ 
shaped, as poorly carved, and as uncouth in figure, 
as those of the greatest antiquity 1 . However, the 
chief reason for thinking that the relics, which are 
now described as gods of Egypt, are modern, is, 
that most of them are of human shape ; and we 
find by universal consent of all good writers, that 
the ancient Egyptian images were not of this sort. 
As they had sacred animals dedicated to their 
several gods, so the images of these were their 
idols. A hawk was their ancient image for 
Osiris, a sea horse for Typho, a dog for Mercury, 
a cat for the Moon, and in the same manner other 
images of animals for other deities 2 ; and this 
introduced a practice analogous to it, even in their 
pictures and statues of men. As they represented 
their deities by the figures of such animals as they 
thought exhibited some shadows of their divine 
qualities or operations ; the Moon by a cat, be- 

1 Plato de fiegibus, lib. ii, p. 7S9. 

a Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride. 
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cause a cat varies its eye, in their opinions accord¬ 
ing to the various phases of the Moon; so they 
drew or carved men, in figures which might re-r 
present, not their visage, shape, or outward form, 
but rather their qualities or peculiar actions. 
Thus a sword was the known representation of 
Ochus 3 , a scarabaeus was the picture of a cou¬ 
rageous warrior 4 ; and we may observe, that the 
priests of JEJgypt in Ptolemy Soter’s time 5 , about 
a. m. 3700, were so little acquainted with sculp¬ 
tures of human form, that they could form no 
conjectures about the Colossus which was brought 
from Sinope, but by considering the figures of 
the animals which were annexed to it. Strabo 
expressly tells us, that the Egyptian temples had 
no images, or none of human form, bpt the image 
of some animal, which represented the object of 
their worship ; and he recounts the several ani¬ 
mals, whose figures were the respective idols of 
particular cities 6 ; for .some cities paid their wor¬ 
ship before the images of some animals, and some 
before those of others. Pausanias says, that 
Danaus dedicated Avxiav ' perhaps an 
image to Apollo, in the shape of a wolf 7 . He re¬ 
marks, that the statue which was in the temple of 

3 Ovfws ev rw xaraAoycu rwv ^acrtXeujy a Kvpiwg- Syrfe -trp/ 
ecriav aura (nj^aivovrej-, aAAa ra rport a -njv o-xA^orijra. jc at 
•/.xy.iav opyavw tpovtKw tfafewaftyrer .. . Plutarch, et Iside et 

Osiride. t , 

* Id. ibid. 5 Id. ibid. 

6 Strabo. Geograph, lib. xvii. 

7 Pausan. in Corinth, lib. ii, c. 19. 
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this deity, when he wrote, was not that which 
Ifranaus had made; but was the workmanship of 
a more modem hand, namely of Attains the 
Athenian. In Attalus’s days, the images of the 
gods might be made in the human form; but it 
is more agreeable to Strabo’s observation, to think 
that the most ancient Delubra had either no image 
at all, or the image of some beast, for the object 
of worship 8 . The Israelites, about the time of 
Danaus, set up a calf in the wilderness, of 
which sort was most probably the wooden statue, 
which Danaus erected to Apollo; and perhaps 
from a statue of this sort the ancient Argives 
stamped their coin with a wolf’s head 9 . F. Mont- 
faucon has given the figures of several small 
Egyptian statues swathed from head to foot like 
mummies, which discover nothing but their faces, 
and sometimes their hands 1 ; which I think can 
never be taken for Egyptian deities. Plutarch in¬ 
forms ns, that they delineated their judges and 
magistrates in this dress 2 , so that these Were pro¬ 
bably the images of deceased persons, who had 
borne those offices. We have several represen¬ 
tations in the draughts of the same learned 
antiquary, which are said to be Isis holding, or 
giving suck, .to theboyOrus 3 ; but it should be 

8 Strabo, lib. xvii, p. 805. 9 Marsh Can. p. 125, 

1 See Montfaocon, Antiq. vol. ii, part ii, b. i, platb xxxvii, 
fig. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20; plate xxxviii, fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

,J Lib. de Iside et Osiride, p. 355. 

3 Montfaucon. ubi sap. plate xxxvi, fig. 3; platte xxxvii* 
fig. 11; plate xxxviii, fig. 9, 10, 11. 
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remarked, that Orus was not represented by the 
Egyptians in the figure of a new-born child. 
For Plptarch expressly tells us, that a new born 
child was the Egyptian picture of the Sun’s ris r 
ing 4 ; and if so, why may we not suppose, that 
these figures were the monuments of some eminent 
astronomers r They might be represented with 
the faces and breasts of women, to signify, that 
the observations, which they had made, had been 
the cause of great plenty. They have commonly, 
some plant spyouting and flourishing upon their 
heads ; which, probably, if well explained, would 
instruct us, what part of agriculture or planting 
was improved by the benefit of their learned obser¬ 
vations. One of them has the head of a cow, 
5ind a bird’s head upon tbat 5 j but I think we are 
not to guess from hence, that the Egyptians had 
received the Greek fable about Io, as the learned 
antiquary suggests ; but that the person hereby re¬ 
presented was so eminent, that he had the names 
of two deities given tp him. As Daniel obtained 
such reputation in the court of Babylon, as to have 
a name given him, compounded of the names of 
two of their deities, namely Beltesba^ar 6 ; so this 
person, whoever he was, was so eminent in Egypt, 

4 Lib. de Iside et Osiride, p. 355. Orus, when, in later 
times, images of a human form were introduced, was repre¬ 
sented by a quite different figure.—’Ev Korf?ui ro ceyaXpa re 
ilpu Xzyutriv sv etepa Titywog atfoix xatsysiv. —Plut. 

lib. de Iside et Osiride, p. 373. 

s Montfaucon, ubi sup. plate xxxvi, fig. 3. 

6 Dan. i, 7 ; see vol. i, b. y, p. 300. 
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as to be called by the names of the two deities put 
together ; the beads of whose sacred animals were 
for that reason put upon his statue. We meet 
with several figures 7 , said to he designed for Har- 
pocrates. All these figures are representations of 
young men with their finger upon their mouth, 
as a token of their silence; hilt why may we not 
suppose these to be monuments of young Egyptian, 
students, who died in their noviciate, or first 
years, whilst silence, according to the ancient dis¬ 
cipline, was enjoined them ? There are a variety 
of figures of this sort in various dresses, and with 
various symbols; all which, I imagine, might ex¬ 
press the different attainments and studies of the 
persons represented by them. Jamblichus rejnarks, 
that Pythagoras, when he rejected any of his 
scholars, and after the five years’ silence, turned 
them out of his school, for their defects and insuf¬ 
ficiency, used to have statues made for them, as if 
they were dead 8 . This perhaps might be the 
ancient practice in Egypt, where Pythagoras long 
studied; and some of the images, which go for 
Harpocrates, might be Egyptian students thus 
dismissed their schools ; and the defect of symbols 
and want of ornament in some of them may per¬ 
haps distinguish those of this sort from the other. 
Plutarch indeed hints, that in his time they had 

11 Montfaucon, plate xl, fig. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23; iu 
plate xji, these figures are numerous. 

* Jamblichus de vita Pythag. c. 17. 
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human representations of Osiris in every city 9 ; 
and Montfaucon gives us a figure, in some re¬ 
spects well answering to Plutarch’s description of 
the statues of Osiris 1 ; but if that be a statue of 
Osiris, it must be a modern one. The ancient 
image of Osiris was that of a hawk 3 , or he was 
sometimes represented by the picture of an eye 
and a sceptre 3 ; and until later times, images and 
representations of him were very rare, and seldom 
to be met with 4 ; bnt when he came to be repre¬ 
sented in the human form, sculptures of him were 
common 5 . Montfaucon gives us the figure of an 
animal without ears, which he calls a Cynoce- 
phalus 6 , and supposes it to be a representation of 
Isis. Plutarch 7 tells us, -that the Cretans anci¬ 
ently represented Jupiter in this manner; and 
may we not suppose that this figure was an an¬ 
cient Egyptian Jupiter, and that the Cretans copied 
after them? I might enlarge upon this subject, 
for I cannot help thinking, that even the animal 
figures, like this instance I have mentioned, are 
commonly decyphered amiss; and that, if the 

» Lib. delside et Osiride, p. 371. 

1 Plutarch’s words are, ’llavra%a Se xai eivSpujTtopopfioy 
’QtripiSos ayaA/xa Setyyvemv efypSiagov rcu aiSoiu). 

* Id. ibid. 3 Id. ibid.' 

4 Id. p. 382. 5 Ilavra^s £tixvva<ju>, &c. 

„ 6 Antiq. vol. ii, part ii, plate xlii, fig. 14; see c. xvi, 
sec. 5. 

7 ’Ev KpYjfT) Af OS y)v ay&.Xpx g.ij e%ov ojra,. Lib, de Iside 
et Osiridcj, p, 381. 
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learned would review their accounts and collec¬ 
tions, and take the human figures for monuments 
of famous men, made after the old Egyptian 
custom, which, according to Plutarch, was to 
represent not the man, but his character, station, 
and honours, which he attained : if the animal 
figures were reviewed, if the Egyptian astronomy 
could be examined, and it could be determined 
what particular stars they worshipped, and what 
birds, beasts, or reptiles were dedicated to them, 
I think, that we might obtain accounts mdre ser¬ 
viceable towards illustrating their ancient history, 
politics, and religion, than any yet extant. Euse¬ 
bius gives hints of some ancient representations’*; 
but we find none, I think, which much resemble 
them, in the collections of our present antiquaries. 
Yet the heretics, who lived about Plutarch’s time, 
in the second century, namely, Basilides, Satur- 
nipus, and Carpocras, who introduced the Egyp¬ 
tian symbols and figures into their religion, formed 

’Etfevoijire -rtt? Kpovou rtaparypa fia<n\sixs, opopoara rsrrupo; 
ix touv spuifporSiuiv xou Twv orficSiuv poepcvv [tapcnv Suo <* 
Tjcruyt) [Avovrcc, xai art ruuv wp,ow irrspa re<r<rupa, „ Suo p,sv <d$ 
iiTTxpoeva, Suo Ss ids vtpeipueva’—Tots Ss Xonrois Ssois, Suo s xxstuj 
TtrepuifLOLta,. nri row oupowv—Kpoviu Ss rtaXiv son rijs xs<pa\r,s 
Ttrepa. Suo .— AtyuTtnot Kyyip sirovopox^siri, TtpofiSexri auria issx- 
xos xetpaXrjV.—ro irpcuTov ov Seiorarov [er<v] o<pis ispxxos eypjv 
fjuopSyv’—Oi kiyuitrioi rov xorpuov ypx<povrs$ *spi<psft) xurJ.ov 
aspoeiStf xxi rtupuonov yjxpxrrstn xai posrov rsrapuevov ofu/ ispx- 
xqpoop<pov’ xai ro rtav <ryvjp.x ids to rtx$ rjp.iv ®r t rx‘ rov /ask 
xvxXov xorpov prfpiuovrss. Toy Se jxetrov o<piv wvsxtixqv rarov 
ayaSov &aip,ovx ctjp,amvTs0 Euseb. Praep. Evang. Jib. i, 
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many, m uch like those mentioned by Eusebius, as 
mav be seen by consulting Montfaucon's plates of 
the gems called Abraxas. Whether we have now 
any copies, or but very few, of the truly ancient 
Egyptian idols ; -whether the greatest part of 
what are offered to us be not copies taken from 
schemes and forms more recent than even the 
times of Plutarch, or of Eusebius, I entirely submit 
to the opinion of the Jearqed. 

F. Montfaucon has given a draught of a very ce¬ 
lebrated piece of antiquity called the table of Isis, 
which was a table made of brass, almost four feet 
long, and of pretty near the same breadth. The 
ground work was a black enamel, curiously filled 
with silver plates inlaid, which represented figures 
of various sorts, distinguished into several classes 
and copartments, and decvphePed by various hie- 
roglyphics interspersed. This table fell into the 
hands of a common artificer, when the city of Rome 
was taken and plundered by the army of Charles V, 
about the year 1527 ; and it was §old by him to 
Cardinal Bembo, at whose death it came to the 
Duke of Mantua, and was kept as a valuable rarity 
by the princes of that house, until the year 1 63 0, 
when the town and palace of Mantua were plun¬ 
dered by the emperor’s general, who carried off an 
immense treasure of curiosities, which the princes 
of this house had collected ; and among the rest 
this table of Isis; the original of which, having 
never been found since this time, is supposed to 
have been broken in pieces by spme person into 
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whose hailds it might fall; who, not understanding 
what it was, might think the silver plates, which 
were inlaid, to be the only valuable parts of it, 
and therefore brake it for the sake of them. Pig- 
norius gave the world a draught, and an account 
df this table, in a book by him published at Ams¬ 
terdam, a. d. 167 O; and from his draught Mont- 
faucon has taken the copy, which he has given us. 
The table of Isis is said to be so called, because it 
represents the form and mysteries of the goddess 
Isis 9 ; but it is remarkable, that the very writers, 
who express the greatest inclination to represent 
Isis as the chief and principal goddess, upon ac¬ 
count of representing whom the whole table was 
composed, cannot but acknowledge it contained 
“ all the divinities of Egypt of every kind ; and 
that it might properly be called a general table of 
the religion and superstitions of Egypt 1 . F. Mont- 
faucon acknowledges, that no one can determine, 
whether this table represents some history of the 
Egyptian gods, or some obscure system of the re¬ 
ligion of that country ; or of the ceremonies of that 
religion, or some moral instruction, or many of 
these together. And Pignorius was so far from 
being confident, that he could sufficiently explain 
this table, that he confessed he did not fully com¬ 
prehend the design of it, nor know the certain sig- - 
nification of its several parts ; that he only pre¬ 
tended to venture to make some conjectures about 

9 Montfaucon, Antiq. vol. i, part ii, b. ii, c. 1^. 

•Id.ibid. 
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it, but could not say, that he had hit the design of 
the composer ; that both these learned men leave 
room for any one to conjecture about it as they 
did, without incurring censure for differing from 
them. Now, if I may take this liberty, I suppose, 
1. That this table was not made until after genu¬ 
flexion was used in the worship of tile heathen 
deities. This custom began pretty earlythe 
worshippers of Baal, in the time of Ahab, bowed 
the knees to Baal 9 ; and this practice of kneeling 
was used before this time by the true worshippers 
of God. Solomon kneeled down upon his knees, 
when he prayed at the dedication of the temple'’; 
and this posture of worship is mentioned Psalm xcv, 
ver. 6. At what time it was first introduced into 
the heathen Worship I cannot say ; but We find, in 
the border round the table of Isis, no less than 
nineteen persons in this posture of adoration. 2. 
We find no one person in this posture in the table 
itself: all the figtire9 in the table are either stand¬ 
ing, or sitting, or in a moving posture. 3. In the 
border, all the images that kneel are represented as 
paying their worship to some animal figure. There 
is not one instance or representation of this wor¬ 
ship paid to an image of human form, either on 
the border, or in the table. 4. The several animals 
represented in the border, as receiving worship from 
their adorers, agree very nearly, both in number 
and shape, with the several animals described by 


3 I Kings xix, 13. 


? Chap, viii, 54-; 2 Chron. vi, 13i 
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Strabo, Plutarch, Eusebius, and other writers, as 
the objects of worship in the several cities of 
Egypt 4 . 5. The human figures in the table are 
distinguished by the animal representation of some 
deity annexed to, or put over or under them. 6*. 
There are five figures in the table of a human form 
described in a sitting posture, and two of them 
very remarkable, one of which has the head of an 
ibis, and the other of a hawk ; but figures of the 
same form are represented in the border of the table 
on their knees, as worshipping some, animal figure 
placed before them. The human picture with the 
hawk’s head is represented to worship a sort of 
scarabeus, which with the head of the ibis is re¬ 
presented as worshipping the Apis, or bull. These 
{several observations must occur to any one, who 
carefully views and compares the several parts of 
this table ; and from these observations it appears 
most probable, 1. That the border round about: the 
table exhibits the several sacred animals worshipped 
in Egypt when this table was made, with' their re¬ 
spective priests paying worship to them. 12. The table 
itself represents the several priests of some of these 
deities in thoir different habits, performing not ac¬ 
tual worship,,but some other offices of their minis¬ 
trations. The animal figures, annexed to them 
point out of what particular gods they were re¬ 
spectively the priests ; and most probably the hiero¬ 
glyphics and sacred letters inscribed to each of them 

4 Strabo, 1. xvii; Plut. lib. de Isitle et Osiride ; Euseb. de 
Pra?p. Evang. in var. loc.; Herodot. 1. ii, &c. 



if we could read them, what parti¬ 
cular mfice of their ministration they are described 
as performing. 3. The figures delineated in the 
sitting posture (like figures to which are in the 
border represented in postures of worship to par^ 
ticular animals) seem to me to be designed for mo¬ 
numents of some eminent priests, who had image* 
made in honour of their memory when dead; 
which images might perhaps upon some occasions 
be carried in processions, and are therefore here 
delineated. The ibis and hawk's head, fixed mpon 
the shoulders of two of them, was, according to 
the ancient usage of representation, not the person 
of the men, but the dignity or honours which they 
attained. These two persons were honoured with 
the names of the gods, whose sacred symbols, or 
animal figures, were for that reason put upon 
them. 4. F. Montfaucon wanders unaccountably 
from the apparent meaning of this table, in sup¬ 
posing many of the human figures to be Isis and 
Osiris presenting goblets, and birds and staves to 
one another; when no ancient writers hint any sort 
of accounts, that they Were ever represented as en¬ 
gaged in such trifling intercourses; and when all 
those figures may better be supposed to be different 
priests, employed in different offices and ministra¬ 
tions of their religion. 5. It does not appear from 
this table, that the Egyptians worshipped any idols 
of human shape, at the time when this table was 
composed ; but rather, on the contrary, all the 
images herein represented, before which any per- 
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sons are described in postures of adoration, being 
the figures of birds, beasts, or fishes; this table 
seems to have been delineated, before the Egyptians 
worshipped the images of men and women, which 
was the last and lowest step of their idolatry. 

From what I have offered about the several 
steps, which the Egyptians took in the progress 
of their superstitions and idolatry, it will be easy 
to determine what their religion was, when Cecrops, 
Cadmus, or Danaus left Egypt; and consequently 
what religion or deities these men maybe Supposed 
16 have introduced into Greece. The Egyptians 
had dedicated sacred animals to their sidereal 
deities, before these men left them i all their other 
innovations were more modern, and consequently 
these men carried this practice with them into 
foreign countries. The Greeks, in the first days of 
their idolatry* Worshipped, as the Egyptians did, 
the Sun, Moon, Stars, and Elements 5 . In after¬ 
ages they worshipped hero gods, but these not 
until about the time of Homer. Herodotus says 
expressly, that Hesiod and Homer introduced 
these deities 6 ; I think them something earlier, but 
not much. The Greeks worshipped their gods 
without any images of any sort, until after Oeno* 
trus the son of Lycaon led his colony into Italy 7 ; 
and agreeably hereto, Pausanias remarks of some 
very ancient Delubra, which he saw at Haliartus, 
a city of Boeotia, that they had no sort of images 8 . 

5 Plato in Cratylo. * Herodot. lib. ii, c. 53. 

7 See yoI. i, b. 5, p. 3IS. * Pausan. in Bceoticis, c. 33. 
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Lycaon the father of Oenotrus was contemporary 
with Cecrops, the first of the travellers who came> 
from Egypt into. Greece 9 ; and most probably 
Danaus, the last of them, introduced the image of 
a wolf, for the direction of his worship to Apollo 
Lycius 1 ; so that, from all these circumstances, it 
is very plain, that the images of animals were at 
first set up as idols in Greece, much about the time 
of and by the direction of these men. As the Israel¬ 
ites made a calf in Horeb similar to their patterns, 
soon after Moses had led them out of Egypt, about 
a. m. 2513 ; so about this time the Greeks were led 
into the same sort of idolatry, by the Egyptian tra¬ 
vellers, who came to Jive amongst them. Danaus 
taught them to worship Apollo, i. e. the Sun, in the 
form of a wolf; and it is very probable that he 
gave them the images of other animals for the 
worship of other deities. Plutarch tells us, that 
the Greeks anciently made a bull for the image of 
Bacchus 5 ; and the modem images of their gods, 
made after their heroes were deified, and human 
forms introduced, have commonly such symbols 
of birds, beasts, or fishes annexed, as to hint what 
their sacred animals were, whose figures were made 
use of in their worship, before they came to be 
represented by human images. The eagle was the 
bird of the Grecian Jupiter, the peacock of Juno, 
the owl of Minerva, the dolphin or sea horse was 

9 Pausan. in Arcadicis, c. 2. 

1 Id. in Corinthiacis, c. 19. 

* Plutarch in lib. d? Isid. et Osirid. p. 35K 
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sacred to Kept tine, the rata, the cofck, arid other 
animals to Mercury * and the images df these and 
Other animals were undoubtedly made use of at first 
as Idols in the worship of the respective deities to 
whom they belonged, instead of images of those 
deities. In later ages, when the images of their 
gods were made in human shapes, then the figures 
of their Sacred animals were annexed as symbols; 
and so we commonly now find them, in the statues 
or draughts we have of these deifies. As true re¬ 
ligion was at first one and the same in all the 
world ; which it certainly would not have been 
had it not been at first appointed by positive di¬ 
rections from God, and express revelation ; so men 
in all nations Upon earth defaced and corrupted 
this universal religion, by steps and degrees very 
much the same. Animal figures were introduced 
into the idolatry of most nations, and I might add 
inanimate ones too. The Egyptians represented 
Osiris by a sceptre, the Greeks anciently repre¬ 
sented Juno by the trunk 3 of a tree, and Castor 
and Pollux by two cross beams ; and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus remarks from Varro, that the ancient 
Romans, before they had learned to give to their 
gods human shapes, worshipped a spear instead of 
an image of Mars 4 . 

It is generally represented, that Cecrops, Cadmus, 
and Danaus built temples in the several countries 
where they travelled ; but this is a mistake, arising 

* See vol. i, b. v, p. 315. 

« Clem. Alex. Cohortat. ad Gentes, c. iv, p. 1-1. 
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from a careless reading of what the ancient writers 
remark concerning them. The Latin translator 
of Diodorus Siculus says, that Danau9 built a 
temple to Minerva at Rhodes, and that Cadmus 
obliged himself by vow to build a temple to Nep¬ 
tune ; but Diodorus himself says no such thing; 
his expression is, that they iSpucavro legov, not 
built a temple, but appointed or dedicated a place 
of worship. Thus the author himself explains it, 
by telling us how Cadmus performed his vow, 
hicLcrcoQeis (retro rept.ev6 $ 5 ; upon his being pre¬ 
served, he set out a piece of ground for the place 
of the worship of the god who had preserved him 6 . 
He did something like what Jacob did at Bethel 7 , 
when he set up the pillar, and poured oil upon the 
top of it, and made a vow, that that place should 
be God’s house. Jacob did not design to erect 
any building in that place ; but only meant* that 
he would come to worship there; which the 
ancients in these days did, not in temples, but in 
groves, or at altars erected in the open air, or in 
spaces of ground marked out and inclosed for .that 
purpose ; and of this sort were the ancient refietni 
of the heathens. Temples were far more modern 
than the days of Cecrops, Cadmus, or Danaus. 
Moses observes that Abraham, Isa^c, and Jacob, 
- 4 • , 

1 Dio. Sie. lib. v, p. 58. 

* The strict and proper signification of the word rtwtvts, de¬ 
rived from refjevw, is, a part or portion of land separated or set 
apart for some sacred use.' 

? Gen. xxviii, 18. 
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frequently built altars wherever they fixed their 
habitations ; and agreeable to this ancient practice, 
Eusebius says of Cecrops, that he raised an altar at 
Athens 8 ; and we meet with this practice amongst 
the first inhabitants of Greece. They are said to 
have erected these i. e. altars, in all parts of 

their country, as it is remarked by Pausanias ; and 
I believe I may add, that we have not one passage 
in any good writer of sufficient authority to induce 
us to think, that there were any temples in the 
world before the Jewish tabernacle was erected ; or 
before it was known that the Jews were directed to 
build a temple, when they should be settled in the 
land of Canaan, in the place which the Lord their 
God should choose to cause his name to dwell 
there 9 . We may indeed meet with the word Nao$ 
in Pausanias, and in Homer, and in divers other 
writers; and if we always translate that word 
temple, as we commonly do, it may mislead us to 
think temples much more ancient than they really 
were ; but we may remark, from Pausanias, that 
the word Nao$ was at first used, as the word betk, 
or house, in Hebrew, and did not always signify a 
structure or a temple, but only a place set apart 
for God’s worship. Thus Jacob called the place 
where he lay down to sleep Beth-el, or the house 
of God 1 ; and thus the temples or Nao* at Haliar- 
tus, mentioned by Pausanias, were open to the air; 
they were only inclosures set apart for the worship 

* Praep. Evang. lib. x, c. 9. 5 Deut. xii, II. 

’ Gen. xxviii, 22. 
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of their gods, but were not covered buildings or 
temples 2 . When the heathen nations first built 
temples, they were but small and of mean figure, 
probably designed only to defend the image of 
their idol frpm the weather, and to lay up the in¬ 
struments which were used in the performance of 
their sacrifices. The house of Dagon amongst 
the Philistines was, I believe, of this sort 3 ; and 
thus we are told, that there was a small temple at 
Rome made in the early ages fojr the reception of 
the Trojan Penates*. Certainly temples made no 
great figure in Hpmer’s time; for if they had, he 
would have given us at least one description of a 
temple, in some part either of the Jliad or 
Odyssey. Before Virgil’s time they were built 
with great pomp and magnificence; and accord¬ 
ingly he has described Dido’s building a temple- 
to Juno at Carthage with all imaginable elegance. 
Homer would not have lost an opportunity of 
exerting his great genius upon sq grand a subject, 
if temples had in his days made a figure which 
could possibly have shone in his poem. The true 
worshippers of God, at first worshiped in the open 
fields, and so did the ancient and first idolaters. 
Abraham set apart a place for his private addresses ; 
he 'planted a grove in Beerqheba , and called there 
pn the name of the Lord, the everlasting God 6 ; 
and after this pattern groves were much in use ip 

a Pausan. in Bocoticis, c. 33. 8 I Sam. v, 2. 

* Dionys. Hal i earn ass. Antiq. Rom. lib. i, c. 68. 

f jEneid. i. * Gen. xxi. 3^ 
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all the idolatrous nations, and refievr), allotments 
of ground, or sacred fields or inclo9ures, in every 
country for the worship of their several gods. 
When the Jews were come out of Egypt, and 
God had appointed them a moveable temple or 
tabernacle, the heathen nations imitated this too. 
Thus we read of a portable temple or tabernacle 
made to Moloch 7 , and when it came to be known, 
that the Israelites were to build a house to their 
God, when they should be settled in their land; 
then the heathen nations began to build houses 
to their deities, and Dagon the god of the Philis¬ 
tines had a house, into which the ark of God, 
when it was taken in battle, was carried in the 
days of Eli*; but these houses of their gods were 
not large until after Solomons time. After hp 
had built the temple of Jerusalem, according to 
the pattern which David had given bin) 9 ; foreign 
kings by degrees began to copy after him, and en¬ 
deavoured to builds temples with great splendour 
and magnificence; but when Solomon was to 
build his temple, it is evident from his own words, 
that the heathen temples were not near so large 
and magnificent as his design. The house which / 
build , said he, is great; for great is our God 
above all gods 1 . His design exceeded all other 
plans, as the God he worshipped was superior to 
the heathen idols. 

I am sensible that Dr. Spencer has endeavoured 


‘ Acts vii, +3. 

1 Chron. xxviil, 11, 12. 


* 1 Samuel v, 2. 
1 2 Chron. ii, 5. 
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to prove, that both the Jewish tabernacle and tem¬ 
ples were erected in imitation of the places of wor¬ 
ship made use of by the heathen nations, but 
whoever shall take the pains to consider what this 
learned writer has offered upon this subject, will be 
surprised that he could be satisfied with such 
slender proofs in favour of his opinion. But 
Dr. Spencer’s darling hypothesis, of which what 
he offers about temples is only a part, is an unac¬ 
countable mistake for a writer of so great learning 
to fall into ; and what he has produced, in the 
several parts of his laborious work, vpill abun¬ 
dantly convince every one, who will take the pains 
duly to weigh and consider the several texts of 
Scripture, and authorities cited by him, that no 
learning can sufficiently prove, that the Jewish relir 
gion was derived from the customs and practices 
of the heathen nations On the contrary, most of 
the citations upon this subject will evidence in a 
much clearer manner, that a great part of the 
heathen ceremonies and practices was introduced 
ihto their worship and religion, in imitation of what 
God had by revelation appointed to his servants. 
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WE left the children of Israel under difficulties 
in Egypt, distressed by all possible measures, 
which the king could take to keep them low; in 
which time of this affliction Moses was born. His 
mother hid him for three months 1 ; and when she 
could conceal him no longer, nor bear the thoughts 
of having him thrown into the river, she made a 
sort of chest, or basket, put the infant into it, and 
set it among the bulrushes near the bank of the 
river, and there left it to God’s providence. The 
king’s daughter came to the river, heard the child 
cry, examined the basket, and was struck with the 
sight of the weeping infant, and determined to 
preserve it. Moses’s sister stood at some distance. 


* Exodus ii. 
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to see what would become of him; and upon the 
princess being inclined to take care of him, she 
mixed with her attendants, and offered to procure 
a fit nurse for the child. The princess liked the 
proposal, and the girl hereupon called Moses’s own 
mother, to whom the princess put him out to 
nurse. Thus, by a wonderful providence, Moses 
wa9 preserved, and nursed by his own mother for a 
time, but afterwards taken to court, and educated 
there by the favour of the princess as her own son, 
instructed in all the learning of the Egyptians 5 , 
and became a man of great eminence amongst 
them; was made general and leader of their ar¬ 
mies, and fought some battles with great conduct 
and success 3 . The princess had no children, nor 
the king her father any male heir; and it is thought 
that she adopted Moses for her son, and that her 
father designed him to be king of Egypt 4 ; but 
Mpses declined this advancement, as a scheme 

t Acts vii, 22. 3 Joseph. Antlq. Jud. lib, ii, c. 10. 

4 Josephus relates, that the princess, having no child, adopted 
Moses, and brought him whilst a child to her father, and ad¬ 
miring both the beauty of bis person, and the promising ap¬ 
pearance of a genius in him, wished he would appoint him to 
be his successor, if she should have no children. That the 
king hereupon, in a pleasant humour, put his crown upon the 
child’s head; and that Moses took it off, and laid it upon the 
ground, and there played with it, and turned it about with his 
feet. One of the priests, who attended, thought his actions 
ominous, and was earnest to have him killed, as a person, who 
would be fatally mischievous to the Egyptian crown; but the 
princess here again saved him froip destruction, &c. See Jo¬ 
sephus Antiq. lib* ii, c. 9. 
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which would deprive him and -his posterity of the 
blessings which God had promised to the Hebrew 
nation, who were to be but strangers in Egypt for 
a time 5 . E(e had a full belief, that God would 
make good his promises to them ; and by faith he 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh!s daughter 6 . 
Under a full persuasion of the certainty of those 
things, which God had promised, he turned his 
eye and heart from the crown of Egypt to the af¬ 
flictions of his brethren; and rather wished, that 
it would please God to have him lead them out of 
Egypt to the promised land, than to sway the 
Egyptian sceptre. He went amopg them daily, 
and viewed their condition, and upon seeing an 
Egyptian severe with one of them -he killed him 7 . 
The next day, finding two Hebrews in contfe6t 
with one another, he admonished them to consider, 
that they were brethren, and would have decided 
their quarrel, thinking, that theywould consider 
him as a person likely to deliver them out of their 
bondage 8 , and that they would have submitted 
their difference to him. But they had no such 
thoughts about him ; his arbitration was rejected 
with contempt, and one of them upbraided him 
with his killing the Egyptian 9 . Thus he saw, 
that the people were not likely to follow his direc¬ 
tions, if he should attempt to contrive their leaving 
Egypt; and. thinking that his violence to the 

5 Gen. xv, 13; xlvi, 4; and 1, 24. ‘ Heb. xi, 24. 

7 Exod. ii, 11 , 12; Acts vii, 24. ' Acts vii, 25. 

? F.xod. ii, 14 ; A^cts yii, 27, 28. 
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Egyptian might be known to Pharaoh; and finding 
that his spending so much of his time among the 
Hebrews had made his conduct much suspected, 
and that the king had determined to put him to 
death; he therefore thought it prudent to leave 
Egypt, and went to Midian, to Jethro, the priest 
and chief inhabitant of that country, with whom 
he lived as keeper of his flocks, and married one 
of his daughters 1 . Here he continued forty years. 
Jethro was perhaps descended from Abraham by 
Keturah, his second wife 2 . Moses was forty years 
old when he first thought of relieving the Israel¬ 
ites 3 , and lived forty years in Midian 4 , being eighty 
years old 5 when he led the Israelites out of Egypt. 
The exit of the children of Israel out of Egypt 
will appear hereafter to be a. m. $513 ; so that 
Mpses was born a, m. 2433. 

Josephus relates several particulars of Moses, of 
which we find no hints in the books of Scripture. 
He has a large account of a war with the 
Ethiopians, in which Moses was commander of the 
Egyptian armies. He reports, that he besieged 
Saba, the capital city of Ethiopia, and took the 
city, and married Tharbis, the king of Ethiopia’s 
daughter 6 . Very probably this account of Jo¬ 
sephus might be one inducement for our English 
translators of the Bible to render Numbers xii, 1, 
And Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses , be- 

1 Exod. ii, 21. * Josephus Antiq. lib. ii, c. II. 

3 Acts vii, 23. < 4 Ver. JO. 

5 Exod. vii, 7. 6 Josephus Antiq. lib. ii, c. 10. 
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cause of the Ethiopian woman , whom he had mar - 
ried; for he had married an Ethiopian woman. 
Eusebios give9 a hint about the Ethiopians, which 
favours thi9 Egyptian war with them, mentioned 
by Josephus. He says, the Ethiopians came and 
settled in Egypt in the time of Amenopbis 7 ; and 
he places Amenophis’s reign so as to end it about 
four hundred and thirty-one years after Abraham’s 
birth, i. e. a. m. 2439- Now, according to this ac¬ 
count, the Ethiopians were a new set of people, who 
planted themselves in the parts adjacent to Egypt 
much about Moses’s time ; and perhaps they might 
invade some part of Egypt, or incommode some of 
the inhabitants of it, and so occasion the war upon 
them, which Josephus mentions. According to 
Philostratus 8 , there was no such country as 
Ethiopia beyond Egypt until this migration. 
These people came, according to Eusebius, from 
the river Indus 9 , and planted themselves in the 
parts beyond Egypt southward, and so began the 
kingdom, called afterwards the Ethiopian. There 
are many hints: in several 'ancient writers, which 
agree with this opinibn, of the Ethiopians near to 
Egypt being derived from a people of that name in 
the eastern countries. Homer mentions two 
Ethiopian nations, one placed in the western 
parts, another iu the eastern. 

7 Euseb. in Chron. ad Num. 402. 

* In yit. Apollon. Tyanei, lib. iii, c. 20. 

0 In Chrcn. ubi sup. 
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A&toirots r' oi Siyfi'a, SeSaiarai,' icyautoi avSpuiy, 
v 0< ftev h<r<ro[uva Ttrspiovos, oi S’ uvtovro;. 

Odyss. i, 23. 

Strabo indeed endeavours to show, that the true 
meaning of this passage is generally mistaken, and 
that Homer did not intend by it, that-there were 
two Ethiopian nations in parts of the world so dis¬ 
tant as Egypt and India 1 ; but the remarks of other 
writer^ do, I think, determine Homer’s words to 
this sense more clearly than Strabo’s arguments 
refute it. Herodotus says, that there were two 
Ethiopian nations, and he places one of them in 
the eastern parts of the world, and reckons them 
among the Indians, and the other in the parts near 
Egypt 2 . Apollonius was of the same opinion, and 
says, that the African Ethiopians came from India 7 ; 
and he supposes them to be masters of the ancient 
Indian learning, brought by their forefathers from 
India to Ethiopia 4 . Eustathius hints, that the 
Ethiopians came from India 5 . Thu4 the Ethiopians 
were a people, who wandered from their ancient 
habitations, and settled in the parts "uear Egypt 
about the time when Moses lived; and very pro¬ 
bably they and the Egyptians might have some 
contests about settling the bounds of their country, 
so that Egypt might not be invaded by them. 
Perhaps Josephus might have reason, from ancient 

' See Strabo, Geog. lib. i, p. 29; lib. ii, p. 103. 

* Herodot. lib. vii, c. 70. 

3 Argonaut, lib. vi, c. 1, 4, 6. 4 Id. ibid. c. 8. 

4 In Dionys. p. 35. 
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remains, to relate that Moses was engaged in ac¬ 
commodating this affair; though it is evident that 
Josephus had added to the account some parti¬ 
culars which are not true. Saba, which Josephus 
supposes to be the capital city of Ethiopia, was a 
city of Arabia; and Moses did not marry the king 
of Ethiopia’s daughter, as Josephus supposes ; but 
it is easy to conjecture how Josephus was led into 
these mistakes. The lxx, in their translation, 
which Josephus was very fond of, render the land 
of Cush, as our English translators have done, the 
land of Ethiopia ; and Josephus, finding that Saba 
was a head city in the land of Cush, or Arabia, 
taking Cush, according to the lxx, to be Ethiopia, 
he supposed Saba to be the capital city of that 
country ; and perhaps finding also, that Moses 
married a Cushite woman (which was indeed true, 
for he married the daughter of Jethro, the Ara¬ 
bian), here he mistook again, and translating Cush 
Ethiopia, he married Moses to Tarbis, the king of 
Ethiopia’s daughter. 

Whilst Moses lived in Midian, he is supposed to 
have used the leisure, which he enjoyed there, in 
writing his book of Genesis, and some writers say 
he also wrote the Book of Job. The matters 
treated in both these books were indeed extremely 
proper to be laid before the Iraelites j for in one of 
them they might have a full and clear view of the 
history of the world, so far as they were concerned 
in it; of the creation of mankind; of their own 
origin ; and of the promises which God had made 
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to their fathers; so that it would give them the 
best account of their condition and expectations. 
And in the other they might see a very instructive 
pattern of patience and resignation to the will of 
God, in the life of a virtuous person, led from a 
great share of worldly prosperity into the most 
afflicting circumstances; and, after a due time of 
trial, brought back again to greater prosperity than 
ever. This subject was very fit to be represented 
to them when the Egyptian bondage pressed hard 
upon them; and they might want, not only t-o 
know the good things which God designed to give 
them, hut to have also some such particular ex¬ 
ample as that of Job, to remind them to possess 
their souls in patience, until the time should come 
when God should think fit to end their troubles. 
But though the subject matters contained in these 
books may very justly be represented as very suit¬ 
able to the circumstances of the Israelites at this 
juncture, yet I cannot find any other reason to 
think, that Moses wrote the Book of Job at all, or 
that he composed that of Genesis at this time. 
Some authors have supposed* that the Book of 
Genesis was composed last of all the five books of 
Moses ; but as this opinion is mere conjecture, so, 
it must be confessed, is all that can be said about 
the precise time of his writing any of them. As 
to the Book of Job, there are many opinions among 
the learned about the writer of it, but none of them 
so well supported with arguments as to leave no 
room to doubt in our admitting it. What seems 
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most probable is, that Job himselfy who could best 
tell all the circumstances of his condition, and of 
what passed in the conferences, which he had with 
his friends, did some time before he died , leave a 
Written account of it; but that the book of Job, 
which we now have, is not the very account which 
was written by Job; but that some inspired writer, 
whd lived later than his days, composed it from 
the memoirs left by him. The greatest part of the 
present book of Job is written in verse; and I sup¬ 
pose no one will imagine, that poetry Was attempted 
so early as the days of Job. Some later hand must 
have put what Job left into the measure, which 
was thought suitable to such a subject; but whe¬ 
ther this was done by the hand of Moses, or Solo¬ 
mon, or some other of the inspired writers of the 
Old Testament, no one can determine; though I 
think it seems most probable, that it was not done 
so early as the days of Moses. 

St. Jerome informs us 6 , that the verse of the 
Book of Job is heroic. From the beginning of the 
book to the third chapter, he says, is prose; but 
from Job’s words, Let the day perish wherein I was 
born 1 , &c. Unto these words, Wherefore I abhor 
myself' and repent in dust and ashes 3 , are hexa¬ 
meter Verses, consisting of dactyls and spondees, 
like the Greek verSes of Homer, or the Latin of 
Virgil. Marianus Victorius, in his note upon this 
passage of St. Jerome, says, that he has examined 

8 Praefat. in Lib. Job. 7 Job iii, 3. 

* Chap, xlii, 6. 
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the Book of Job, and finds St. Jerome’s observation 
to be true. I have endeavoured myself to make 
trial, but cannot say, that I find the experiment 
answers exactly to their account. I cannot make 
the words run into hexameter verses only, but 
rather think that every other line is a pentameter. 
If the. Reader will put the Hebrew words into Latin 
characters, making due allowance for the difficulty 
of expressing the Hebrew sounds in our letters, he 
may perhaps admit, that the 3d, 4th, and part of 
the 5th verse of the third chapter of Job, to the 
end of these words. Let darkness and the shadow of 
death stain it , runs, in the following words, ac¬ 
cording to the measure subjoined under them. 

Jobad Jom ivvalced bo ve ha Lailah Amar 
Carah gaber haijom hahua jehi choshek 

Al jidreshu eloah Mimnal ve al topan alaiv 
Nahrah jegalhu choshek vetzlemaveh teshecon 

I cannot he positive, that I have exactly hit the 
true spelling of the Hebrew words, though I cannot 
be far from it; and I think, that 1 could so write 
what follows in the Book of Job, as to make it 
fall into this sort of verse and measure ; and the 
experiment would, I believe, succeed, always ialike 
manner, if tried anywhere with the words in this 
book, beginning with chap, iii, 3, and ending at 
chap, xlii, 7 ; only the several sentences, which 
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direct us to the several speakers ; such as these. 
Moreover , the Lord answered Job , and said , 
chap, xl, 1 ; Elihu also proceeded , and said , 
chap, xxxvi, 1; Elihu spake moreover , awe? said/, 
chap, xxxv, 1 ; Then Job answered , awd said/, 
chap, xxiii, 1. All these, and such other sentences 
as these, which occur in many places, to inform us 
who is the speaker, or to connect different speeches 
and argumentations, are in prose, and not in verse. 
At what time this sort of verse began is very un¬ 
certain ; but, perhaps, not altogether so early as 
the days of Moses. Heroic verse was written with 
great exactness in the time of Homer; and the 
measure was then adjusted to a greater strictness 
than obtained when this book of Job was com¬ 
posed. For St. Jerome very justly remarks, that 
the verses in the Book of Job do not always con¬ 
sist of dactyls and spondees, but that other feet 
frequently occur instead of them; and that we often 
meet in them a word of four syllables 9 , instead of 
a dactyl or spondee, and that the measure of the 
verses frequently differs in the number of the syl- 

y Propter linguae idioma crebro recipiunt alios pedes, non 
earundem syllabarum, sed eorundem temporum. Hieron. Prat- 
fat.’in Lib. Job. Ego -inveni— esse in Job hexaraetros versus 
ex sppndaeo, dactylo, et aliis pedibus, ut trochseo, iambo, et 
proceleusmatico currentes: non enim syllabarum, sed temporum 
in iis habetur ratio, ut, scilicet, duae breves pro una syllabi 
longa ponantur; nam et proceleusmaticum, hoc est, quatuor 
breves pro dactylo, qui ex una longa et duabus brevibus 
constat, poni omnes sciunt, quod eadem ratione in spoiidaeo 
etiam fit apud Job. Marian. Victor. Not. in Prcefat. Hieron. in 
Lib. Job. 
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lables of the seyeral feet; but allowing two short 
syllables to be equal to one long one, the sums of 
the measure of the verses are always the same. 
This incorrectness of measure evidently hints, that 
ibis poem is much more ancient than Homer ; for 
before his time this liberty was laid aside. The 
mixture of the short verses agrees very well with 
Horace’s observation, 

Versibus itapariter junctis querlmonia primum 1 . 

Melancholy accidents, and unfortunate calamities, 
were at first the peculiar subjects treated of in this 
sort of verse; but as we know not who was the 
inventor of elegiac verse 2 , so we cannot guess 
from hence at what time to fix the composing this 
elegiac poem. 

It will perhaps be $aid, that we are so uncertain 
about the true pronunciation of the Hebrew tongue, 
and that the same Hebrew word may be so differ¬ 
ently written in our modern letters, according to 
the fancy of the writer, that it is pretty easy to 
make a Hebrew sentence fall into any measure, 
and bear the resemblance of any sort of verse, which 
we have a mind to call it. But to this I answer, any 
one, who makes the experiment, will not find this 
to be true. Let any one try to reduce t£e words 

St 1 Horat, Lib. de Arte Poetica. 

' 1 Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiserit auctbr 

Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est. 

Hor, de Art. Poet. v. 77. 
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of the song of Moses 3 to this measure of the verse 
in Job, or let him try to reduce the song of Deborah 
and Barak 4 , and any part of Job, to one and the 
same measure, and he will presently see an irrecon- 
cileable difference in the structure of the words and 
syllables, sufficient to convince him, that any He¬ 
brew sentence cannot be made appear to be any 
verse, according to the fancy of the reader. Upon 
the whole, in the Book of Job the words fall so 
naturally into the measures I have hinted, and the 
short verse so commonly ends a period in sense, 
that though I cannot deny but that any other per- 
son, who might take a fancy to write over any 
number of the verses in Job in our letters, might 
probably spell the words differently, uay, and per+ 
haps sometimes measure the particular feet of some 
verses differently from me, yet still I am apt to 
think, that no one could bring the whole, or a con¬ 
siderable part of the book to bear so remarkable 
an appearance of this measure as it evidently may 
be made to exhibit,: if it really were not a poem of 
this sort; especially when other parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which are not of this composure, can by 
no way of writing be reduced to seem to have such 
a resemblance. However, l can by no means pre¬ 
tend to any thing more than conjecture upon so 
nice a subject. St. Jerome has given a hint; and 
I have endeavoured to examine how far it may be 
true. I acknowledge, that many writers have 


3 Exodus xv. 


* Judges v. 
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been of opinion, that the book of Job is not com¬ 
posed in this sort of measure, and I must en¬ 
tirely submit their opinion, St. Jerome’s,'and what 
I have ventured to offer, to the judgment of the 
reader. 

Moses is by St. Stephen said to have been 
learned in all the learning of the Egyptians 5 . 
The sacred writings bear abundant testimony to 
the Egyptian learning; both in these and in suc¬ 
ceeding ages. As St. Stephen thought it remark¬ 
able in Moses’s time; so we find it was as 
famous in the days of. Solomon, of whom it 
was said, that his wisdom excelled the wisdom of 
all the children of the East country , and all the 
wisdom of Egypt 6 . Agreeably to which senti¬ 
ment of the Eastern and Egyptian learning, all 
the ancient profane writers suppose that these 
countries had been the seats of learning in the 
early ages. It may not be improper to inquire 
what the Egyptian learning in the days of Moses 
might be. Sir John Marsham puts the question 
thus ; “ What was this learning of the Egyptians, 
when the second Mercury had not deciphered the 
remains of Thyoth 7 ?” By this query, this learned 
gentleman seems to have been of opinion, that the 
Egyptian learning Nvas but in a low state in these 
days; and it may be thought very reasonable to 
imagine, that when the pastor kings broke in upon 
Egypt, and, having enslaved the country, forced 

5 Acts vii, 22. < 6 1 Kings iv, 30. 

? Marsham, Can. Ghron; p. 137. ' 
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the priests to fly into other nations, as has been 
said; such a revolution might probably put a 
stop to the progress of their arts and learning ; 
but it is not likely, that it should altogether sup¬ 
press and extirpate them. The tillage of the 
ground made the study of astronomy absolutely 
necessary, in order to know, from the lights of 
Heaven, the times and seasons for the several parts 
of agriculture; and the nature of their country, 
overflowed yearly by the Nile, made it of continual 
use for them to study land measuring, and geo¬ 
metry 8 . And though several of the priests might 
fly from the pastors, upon their invading the land ; 
yet doubtless they must encourage a great many 
to stay amongst them for the public good, and 
to cultivate and carry on the Egyptian studies, of 
which foreign nations had so high an opinion, and 
most probably were not entirely strangers td it. 
It is not indeed to be supposed, that the Egyptians 
had thus early carried the study of astronomy or 
geometry to a great height. They had observed, 
as well as they could, the times of the rising and 
setting of some particular stars ; and they had 
acquired such a knowledge of geometry, as gave 
them the reputation of being very learned, in com¬ 
parison of other nations, who had not proceeded 
so far as the Egyptians in these studies. But if 

* reiofisrpiav Se xai tij v Aptfyijrniijv eti t\eiov extovtsriv' o 
ptY yap totals xar* sviavtov totxthujf rrjv 

yupav, toXXas xaj tavrotxs tom tepi' ttvy opwv 

fois ytirviwn. Diodor. Sic. lib. i, sec. 80. 
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we consider that the Egyptians did not as yet 
apprehend the year to consist of more than three 
hundred and sixty days, and that Thales was the 
first wt|Q attempted to foretel an eclipse 9 ; and that 
bptji Thal.es and Pythagoras, many ages after these 
times, were thought to have made vast improve¬ 
ments in geometry, beyond all that they had 
learned in Egypt; the one by his invention of the 
forty-seventh proposition of the .first honk of 
Euclid ; th? . other by his finding out how to in^ 
sc^ifip a rectangled triangle within a cir.ple 1 ; we 
must think, that neither astronomy nor geometry 
were as yet carried to any great perfection. The 
distinction, which Plato made between Afgqytytef. 
and f; Argftvopeyras 2 , may not be improper to bo 
kept in mind, when we treat of these early astro* 
nom.ers or geometricians. They compiled tegis-. 
tep 3 pf the appearances of the stars and fights pf 
Heaven, took accounts of the weather and seasons 
which followed their several observations* Re¬ 
corded tfie best times of sowing or reaping this op 
that grain; and, by the experimental learning,and 
observation of many years, became able prognos¬ 
ticators of the .weather* of the seasons, and gopd 
directors for the tillage of the ground*. And in 
geometry, they fo,unjd out methods of marking out 
and describing the several parts of their country 

9 Laert. in Vit.-Thalet. seg. 23; Cic. de Divin. lib i; Plin. 
lib. ii, c. 12. , . 

* Laert ubi sqp. * Plat m Epinomide. 

3 Biodor. Sie. lib. i, sec. 80. 
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and probably were exceeding careful in making 
draughts pf the flow and ebb of the river Nile 
every year; for they formed many theories and 
speculations .from their observations made upon it 4 . 
We may say of their skill in these sciences, what 
Plutarch said of Nuraa’s astronomy 5 ; it was 
not such as would have been extolled in ages 
of, greater learning; but it was considerable 
for the times in which they lived. One part of 
the Egyptian learning undoubtedly consisted in 
physiology, or the study of the traditions, which 
their learned men had amassed together, about the 
creation of the world. Of these I imagine the 
Egyptians had a very rich store 6 ; and the com¬ 
menting upon these, and forming notions of the 
natural powers of the several parts of the universe, 
according to their maxims and way of thinking, 
was undoubtedly one great part of that philo¬ 
sophy, in which their men of learning exercised 
themselves 7 . Before Moses*s time, the Egyptian 
astronomy had led them into idolatry. Syphis, of 
whom 1 have formerly treated, had taught them 
to worship the luminaries of Heaven ; and from 
his time, a great part of the Egyptian learning 
consisted in finding out the influence, which 
these bodies had upon the world. They turned 
their learning this way, and formed and fashioned 

4 See Plut. <3e Iside et Osiride. 

5 H^/aro Se xat ryjs itepi tov uptzvov rtpaypareias, are oMp&x; 
are TfxvraTfa,<riy a^zajprjTxs. Plut. in Numa, p. 71. 

fi See Diod. Sic. lib. i; Preface T to vol. i, p. xlv. 

7 Strabo, lib. xvij. 
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their religion according to it. Herodotus tells us, 
that the Egyptians first found out what deity presi¬ 
ded over each day of the week, and every month of 
the year 8 . Clemens Alexandrinus says, that they, 
introduced the use of astrology 9 . Dion Cassius, 
that they supposed the seven planets governed the 
seven days of the week 1 ; and Cicero, that by the 
observation of the motion of the stars, through a 
series of a prodigious number of years, they had 
got the art of foretelling things to come, and know¬ 
ing to what fate any person was born 2 .' Philas- 
trius Brixiensis supposes, that this particular sci¬ 
ence was the invention of the Egyptians ; and in¬ 
timates, that it had begun very early, by his sup¬ 
posing Hermes to be the author of it 3 ; for the in¬ 
vention of all arts and sciences, which were reputed 
truly ancient, were ascribed to Hermes 4 . Necepsos, 
who, according to Eusebius, reigned in Egypt about 
the time when Tullus Hostilius governed Rome, was 
a great improver of the ancient Egyptian magic 5 ; 
but it is evident, that the study and practice of it 
began before Moses’s time, both in Egypt, and in the 
neighbouring nations. The caution, which Moses 
gave the Israelites 6 , shows evidently, that the ido¬ 
latrous nations had then their professors of these 
arts, known by various denominations. They had 
diviners , observers of times , enchanters y witches , 

* Herodot. fib. ii, c. 82. 9 Stromat. lib. i, c. 16. 

1 Dion. Cassius, fib. xxxvi, p. 37. 

2 Cic. de Divinat. fib. i, c. 1. 

* Haeres. n. x; See Marsham Can. Chron. p. 448. 

4 Jamblichus de Myster. JEgypt. 

5 Ausonius, Ep. 19. ‘ Deut. xviii, 10, 11. 
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charmers, consumers with familiar spirits , wizards, 
necromancers 1, Balaam was skilful in enchant¬ 
ments, and may probably be supposed to have 
biiilt seven altars according to the Egyptian sys¬ 
tem, which supposed that the seven planets pre¬ 
sided over the seven days of the week*. Seven 
bullocks and seven rams might be a proper offer¬ 
ing in his days to be made to the true God 7 * 9 ; but 
the dividing it upon seven altars implies an 
offering to more divinities than one, and seems to 
have been one of the practices, by which he went 
to seek for enchantments 1 . We may come up 
higher, and find earlier mention of these artificers. 
Pharaoh had his wise men, sorcerers, and magi¬ 
cians' of Egypt, who pretended to work wonders 
with ’ their enchantments 2 ; and divination was 
reputed an art, and a cup used in the exercise of it. 
in the days of Joseph 3 ; and in his time, the kings 
of Egypt had their magicians to interpret dreams 4 . 
All these arts, in these days, were studied with 
great application in the idolatrous nations; and 
without doubt a great part of the learning of the 
Egyptians consisted in the study of them. Now I 
•annot see why we may not suppose, that Moses, 
as he had an Egyptian education, was, according 
to their course of discipline, instructed in them. 

7 Deut. xviii, 10, 11. 

9 Job xlii, 8. 

9 Exod. vii, viii. 

* Chap, xli, 8, 


8 Nunb. xxiii, 1. 
1 Numb, xxiv, 1. 
3 Gen. xliv. 5. 
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Philo indeed observes of him., that in all his star 
dies:, he kept his mind free from every false bias; 
and sincerely endeavoured to find out the truth in 
all his inquiries 5 . A happy disposition this, to 
which the most learned are often very great-stran¬ 
gers : for it is not abundance of literature which 
gives this temper, but it rather arises from a vir- 
tuous and undesigning heart. 

Many writers have imagined, that the magic of 
the heathen world, their oracles, interpretations of 
dreams, prodigies, omens, and divinations., were 
caused by a communication of their prophets, 
priests, and diviners, with evil spirits. They sup¬ 
pose, that as God was pleased to inspire his true 
prophets ; to give signs, and work wonders,, for 
his servants ; to warn them by dreams, or to re¬ 
veal to them, his will; so the devil, and his 
angels, affected to imitate these particular favours, 
vouchsafed to good and virtuous men, and gave 
oracles, omens, signs, dreams, and visions to de¬ 
lude their superstitious votaries. When the hear 
thens came to worship hero gods, and to suppose 
that the world was governed by genii, or spirits 
of a higher nature than men, but inferior to the 
deity; then indeed they ascribed oracles, omens, 
signs, dreams, and visions, to the ministry of such 

5 AfptXovsixws rap spJaj vttepGas, rijv aXySstav ejtefyrei, 
jtwjJev ^euSop ryp foavotup aura irzpafo%£(r§M %uyau*ivy\p, wp 
e§op roip aipe<ri<>H’tX'XotS' Philo Jud. lib. i; de Vita Mosis, 

p. 606. ' 
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spirits, intrusted with the government of this 
lower world. This opinion is well expressed by 
one of Plutarch’s disputants 6 , and it was esteemed 
to be true by Plato and his followers 7 . Many of 
the fathers of the Christian church likewise as¬ 
cribed the divination of the heathens to the assist¬ 
ance of their demons ; but we have no reason to 
think that any opinion of this sort had obtained in 
the first ages of idolatry, or had appeared so early 
as the time of Moses. We meet with no names 
of any heathen diviners, mentioned in the Sacred 
Writings in these early days, which imply any 
Converse with such spirits. There are indeed two 
which may seem to imply it; but, if we rightly 
translate the original words for tfiem, we shall see 
that they have no such meaning. We mention 
consulters with familiar spirits, and necromancers, 
among the heathen diviners, against whom Mose* 
cautioned the Israelites 8 . Our English expression, 
consulter with familiar spirits, seems to signify one 
that divined by the help of such spirit; but the 
Hebrew words, aw shoel aobv, are two per¬ 
sons, shoel is the consulter, aobv is the diviner. 
Our English translators have generally missed the 
true sense of this expression. We translate, a 
inan, or a woman, that hath a familiar spirit , or 

* To fj<ev etperavau roi; $su$, ot$ otifyjXa^ai 

rcuv Tfepi ytjv KpoarrjMv env, aXXoc. SatMvtx; vrfrjosTizs Setvv, a 
ju.o< not, xcof a%i8<r$a.i. Plut. de Orac. Defecta, p. 418. 

Plato in Sympos, ih Epinomidc; inTimaso; in Phaedro; 
in lone, &c. 

6 Deut. xviii, 10, 11. 
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that is a wizard , shall surely he put to death 9 ; by 
this translation, a man or woman that had a fami¬ 
liar spirit , seems to be one sort of diviner, as a 
wizard is another ; but the true translation of the 
Hebrew words is as follows. A man or a woman , 
if there shall have been with them (i. e. if they 
shall have consulted), an aobv or an yiddeoni (*. e. 
a python, or a wizard), shall be put to death : here 
the aobv is the diviner, and does not signify a 
familiar spirit in a person , possessing him, as our 
English translation seems to intimate. That the 
word aobv is to be taken in this sense is abun¬ 
dantly evident from another passage in this book 
of Leviticus; the words are 1 , al tiphnu el ha 
aobvoth , veel ha yiddeonim: al tebakkeshu leta- 
meah bahem , i. e. Ye shall not have regard to the 
pythons , or to the wizards. Ye shall not make 
inquiries to the polluting of yourselves by them . 
Here it is very plain, that aobv does not signify a 
spirit in' a person , but is one sort of diviner, of 
whom the Israelites were not to inquire ; as yid¬ 
deoni, the word translated wizard , is another 9 ; 
and whoever compares our English version of 
this verse with the Hebrew words, must see that 
our translators wandered from the strict sense of 

9 Leviticus xx, 27. 

1 ora n«ntob >typnn tD'ijn'rrbw mari-b» Dan b« 

Levit. xix,-31, 

• The vulgar Latin, the lxx, th,e Targum of Onkelos, the 
Samaritan, Syriac, and Arabic versions, render the passage as 
I have, and the Hebrew words* cannot fairly bear a different 
translation. 
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the original text, to express their notion of fami¬ 
liar spirits. I have translated the Hebrew word 
aobv, python ; if it was a woman diviner, it should 
be pytkonissa; the Greek word is eyyugqijJLV&og 3 , 
and that the diviners of this sort were anciently 
thought to answer those who consulted them, 
without the assistance of any daemon, or familiar 
spirit, is evident from Plutarch 4 . Our English 
translators render doresh el ha rnethim , necroman¬ 
cers *, the vulgar Latin translates it qucerens a 
mortuis, the lxx, sTegamov reg uexgeg. i I must 
acknowledge, that all the translations, and the 
Targum of Onkelos, take the words in the same 
sense, and interpret them to signify consulters of 
departed spirits ; and by the marginal reference in 
our English Bibles, we are directed at this word 
to 1 Sam. xxviii, 7> as if the woman at Endor, to 
whom Saul went to raise Samuel, were a doresh 
el hamethim, though she is there said to be pytho- 
nissa; and the python , or pytkonissa , is here in 
Deuteronomy mentioned as a diviner of a different 
sort from the doresh el hamethim ; or, as we ren¬ 
der it, necromancer. The several translations, 
which we have of the Hebrew Scriptures, as well 
as the Targum of Onkelos, were all made much 

* Vers. lxx. 

* Evt)$£( yap sri xai iraiSixov xofuSy to oizcrScu rov @eov 
aurov, umeep res eyyas'p^’J^es, Evpoy.Xeas rfa\ai vim IIu- 
Suivas 'itporayopevoy.eves, ev$vop.evov ei; ra <rujp.ara irpo^ruiv 
v7ro<p&Eyys<r$ai, &c. Plut, de Defectu Orac. p. 414; Vid. Cic. 
de Divin. lib. i, c. 19. 

5 Deut. xviii. II. 
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later than the time of deifying the souls of heroes ; 
and very probably, the prevailing Opinion among 
the heathens, at the time of making these transla¬ 
tions being, that such departed Spirits were In 
this manner propitious unto men, this might occa¬ 
sion the translators to think, that the words might 
be rendered as they have translated therm But 
it should have been considered, that the notion of 
hero gods arose later than the time of Moses, and 
the words doresk el hamethim may rather signify 
one that inquires of the dead idols, which the 
heathens had set up in the nations round about 
the Israelites, in opposition to those, who sought 
only to the living Gob. As in after ages, the 
heathens believed, that the world was governed by 
genii, hero spirits, or dasmons, by the appointment 
of the Deity ; so in these earlier, and first ages of 
idolatry, they worshipped only the lights of 
Heaven, and the elements; allowing indeed a 
supreme Deity, but thinking these all had intelli¬ 
gence, and were appointed by him to govern the 
world*. And as, when the opinion of daemons 
and hero spirits prevailed, all prophecy, dreams, 
prodigies, and divinations of all sorts were referred 
to them ; so in these earlier times, before men had 

* Mundura—habere mentem, quae se et ipsum fabricatum 
sit, et omnia moderetur, moveat, regat: erit peirsuasum etiana 
solem, lunam, Stellas omnes, terram, mare, beds esse, quod 
quaedam animalis intelligentia per omnia eaperraeet et transeat. 
Cic. Acad. Qu. lib, iv. c. 37. Consentaneum est in iis sensum 
inesse et intelligentiam, ex quo efficitur in Deorum nurnera 
astra es6e ducenda. Id. de Nat. Deorum, lib. ii, c. 15. 
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proceeded to set up hero deities, and to worship 
daemons ; when the lights of heaven, and elements 
were the objects of their worship, it was thought 
reasonable to imagine, that the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, by their natural influence upon the air, 
earth, and water, did frequently cause vapours and 
influences, which might affect the minds of per¬ 
sons, who by due art and preparation were fit for 
divination, so as to enable them to foretel things 
to come, to deliver oracles 7 . Nay, they thought 
a proper discipline might make them capable of 
working wonders, or procuring prodigies 8 ; and 
all these things they conceived might be done, 
without the Deity being at all concerned in them 9 . 
They did not indeed deny, that God sometimes 
interposed ; they acknowledged him to be the 
great author of all miracles, signs, wonders, 
dreams, prophecies, and visions, whenever he 
thought fit. But they believed also, that they 
might and vrould be effected without his inter¬ 
position 1 ; either by fate, meaning hereby the 
natural course of things, which God had appointed 
to proceed in the universe 2 ; that is, they thought 

1 Plutarch. lib. de Defectu Oraculorum. 

* Cumque magna vis vjderetur in monstris procurandis in 
haruspicum disciplina. Cic. de Divinat. lib. i, c. 2. 

n Natura significari futura sine Deo possunt. Id. ibid. c. 6. 

1 Primum, ut rnihi videtur, a Deo, deinde a fato, deinde a 
natura vis onmis divinandi, ratioque repetenda est. Id. ibid, 
c. 55. 

* Fatum est ndn id quod superstitiose, sed quod physice 
dicitur catrsa agterna rerum. Id. ibid. Deutii—interdum ne- 
cessitatem appellant, quia nihil aliter possit, atque ab eo con- 

VOL. II. * 2 A 
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that God had so framed the several parts of the 
mundane system, that from the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, and the temperament and situa¬ 
tion of the earth, air, and water; or, in general, 
from the disposition of the several parts of the 
universe to, and influence upon one another, pro¬ 
digies, omens, signs, dreams, visions, and oracles, 
would constantly at the proper places and seasons 
be given, as necessarily as the heavenly bodies 
performed their revolutions ; and that men might, 
by long observation and experience, form rules 
for the rightly interpreting and understanding 
what the Deity had thus appointed to be disco¬ 
vered to them 3 ; or they said, that these things 
might be effected in a natural way, i. e. by the 

stitutum sit. It!. Acad. Quaest. lib. iv, c. 44. Ti TwXyvsi njg 
ru Ator EIMAPMENH2 y.<xi ircovoixf vavrag tivat ; 

Plutarch, lib. de Defect. Orac. p. 426. 

* Priiicipio Assyrii—trajectiones raotusque stellarum obser- 
vaverimt, quibus notatis. quid cuique significaretur memoriae 
prodiderunt—Chaldsei—diuturna observations siderum, scien- 
tiam putantur effecisse, ut praedici posset quid ettique eventu- 
rum, et quo quisque foto nalus esset. Eandem artem etiam 
iEgyptii longinquitate temporum innumerabilibus paene seculis 
consecuti putantur. Cic. de Divin. lib. i, c. 1. Afque haec, ut 
ego arbitror, rerum magis eventis moniti quam ratione docti 
probaverunt. Ibid. c. 3. Observata sunt haec tempore im- 
menso, et in significatione eventus animadversa et notata; 
nihil est autem, quod non longinquitas temporum, excipicnte 
xnemoria, prodendisque monuments, efficere atque assequi pos- 
*it. Ibid. c. 7. Affert autem vetustas omnibus in rebus 
longinqua observatione incredibilem scieirtiam; quae potest 
esse etiam sine motu atque impulsu Deorum, cum quid ex 
quoque eveniat, et quid quamque rem significet, crcbra ani- 
madversione perspectum sit. Ibid. c. 49. 
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use of natural means proper to produce them. 
We are told by one of Plutarch’s disputants, that 
the earth emits vapours, and powerful effluvia of 
several sorts, and some of such a nature as to 
cause men to divine, if they be in a proper temper 
of mind to be affected by them 4 ; and the Pythia 
at Dalphos is supposed, in Cicero 1 , to have been 
inspired from such an influence of the earth 
affecting her. In Plutarch it is remarked, that 
sometimes the natural temper of the air caused in 
the Prophet the proper disposition to receive the 
vaticinal influence ; at other times, that the vates 
disposed themselves for it by drinks and inebria¬ 
tions 6 . When the vaticinal influence operated 
upon the mind, by the conveyance of the air, 
without any artificial assistance, then they daid 
the vaticination proceeded from fate, because it 
proceeded from the natural course of things, or 
order of nature, which God had appointed to go 
on in the universe \ but if drink, or arty other 
artificial means, were used, then they said the 
vaticination came a naturd, or from the use of 
means, which were thought to have a natural 
power to produce it. These were thefrfst notibiis, 
which learning and science, falsely so called, intro¬ 
duced into the heathen world. Their kings and 
learned men did indeed know God, but they did 
not retain him so strictly in their knowledge as 

« Plutarch de Def. Oracul. p. 432. 

* De Divinat. lib, i, c. 19. 

Plutarch, ubi sup. 


2 A 2 
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they ought to have done, but set up other deities 
besides* and instead of him. They thought that 
the Sun, Moon, Stars, and Elements, were ap¬ 
pointed to govern the world ; 7 and though they 
acknowledged that God might®, upon extraordi¬ 
nary occasions, work miracles, reveal his will by 
audible voices, divine appearances, dreams, or pro¬ 
phecies ; yet they thought also, that, generally 
speaking, oracles were given, prodigies caused, 
dreams of things to come occasioned, in a natural 
way, by the influence or observation of the courses 
of the heavenly bodies, and by the operation of 
the powers of nature. And they conceived, that 
their learned professors, by a deep study of, and 
profound inquiry into natural knowledge, could 
make themselves able to work wonders, obtain 
oracles and omens* and interpret dreams. In 
all these particulars they thought the Deity was 
not concerned, but that they were mere natural 
effects of the influence of the elements and planets; 
seeming strange and unaccountable to the vulgar 
and unlearned, but fully understood by persons of 
science and philosophy. 

That this was Pharaoh’s sense of things, when 
Moses wrought his wonders in Egypt, is remark¬ 
ably evident from the use he made of his magi¬ 
cians upon the occasion. When Moses and Aaron 
came to require hitn in the name of their God to 
let the Israelites go, he asked them to show a 

7 Cic. Acad. Quest, lib. iv, c. 34. 

• Id. de Divinat. lib. i, c. 55. 
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miracle, that he might know that they were 
really sent upon a divine mission 9 . Here he 
acknowledged, according to what I remarked 
from Tully, that God, by an extraordinary inter¬ 
position, could work miracles 1 ; but wheh Aaron’s 
rod was turned into a serpent, he sent for his 
sorcerers and magicians, to see if they could with 
their enchantments cause such a transmutation; 
and upon finding that they could, he thought it no 
real miracle 2 , and refused to let the people go. 
In the same manner the magicians brought up 
frogs, and from hence Pharaoh concluded that the 
plague of frogs did not, arise from any extraor¬ 
dinary divine interposition. The same observa¬ 
tion may be made upon the river’s being turned 
into blood; but when the magicians tried and 
could not produce lice, then they concluded that 
{his teas thefinger of God 3 . Thus the trial of the 
magicians’ skill was to bring Moses’s wonders to 
the test, in order to discover whether they were 
effected by human art, or by the divine assistance ; 
and shows evidently, that the prevailing opinion 
among the learned at this time was, that wonders, 

9 Exod. vii, 9, 10. 

1 Primum a Deo vi3 omni3 et divinandi repetcJnda est ratio. 
Cic. ubi sup. 

a See Philo Jud.de vita Mosis, lib. i. We may apply here 
what is said of Pharaoh, upon the rivers being turned into 
blood i when he saw the magicians do so with their inchant- 
ments, he did not set his heart to this miracle, i. e. he did not 
regard it. Exod. vii, 23. 

3 Exod. viii, 19. 
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prodigies, divinations, &c., might be procured, as 
I have remarked, sine Deo**, without the Deity’s 
being concerned in causing them, and that, either 
a fato , or a naturd 4 5 ; by the use of natural means 
or enchantments to cause them (which artifices 
Pharaoh’s 6 magicians used to this purpose), or 
from the planetary or elementary powers at set 
times and critical junctures of their influence. I 
might, I think, add, that when Pharaoh was con¬ 
vinced that Moses’s miracles were not wrought 
fey any magical arts or incantations, he still 
hesitated, whether they might not happen from 
some influence of the planets or elements, which 
Moses, as a master of their learning, might well 
know the times of, and thereby be able to de¬ 
nounce what would come in its place and season. 
But, in order to take away all possibility of such 
suspicion, Moses several times gave Pharaoh 
liberty to choose what time he would have the 
plagues removed when he desired it* 7 ; that he 
might know that God alone was the author of 
them, and that they were brought, and by his 
power might he removed in any hour, and at any 
season, without regard to the stars or elements, 
their temper, influence, or situation. These, I 

4 Cic. ubi sup. * Id, ibid. 

6 I should imagine, that tlje divination by drinking out 'ot a 

cup, hinted at Qen. xliv, 5, was of the same sort wfeh the sup¬ 
posed natural way of divining by drinking, which is suggested 
in Plutarch. Lib. de Defect. Orac. ubi sup. 

7 Exod. viii, 9, 10; ix, 5, 18. 
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think, were the arts in which the learned men of 
Egypt chiefly exercised themselves ;and undoubt¬ 
edly Moses had full instnietidn in all parts of their 
learning; though, as Philo remarks of him, he 
preserved himself from being imposed upon by 
their errors and idolatry. He made himself a 
complete master of every thing excellent in their 
discipline, and rejected what would have corrupted 
his religion, under a false show of improving his 
understanding. 

There are other sciences generally esteemed to 
have been parts of the Egyptian learning. One 
of their most early kings is supposed to have been 
very famous for his skill in physic, and to have 
left considerable memoirs of his art for the in¬ 
struction of future ages; and his remains upon 
this subject were carefully preserved with their 
most valuable monuments, and were with the 
greatest diligence studied by posterity 8 . We read 
of the Egyptian physicians in the days of Joseph 9 ; 
and Diodorus represents these as an ordep of men 
not only very ancient in Egypt, but as haying full 
employment, in continually giving physic to the 
people, not to cure, but to prevent their falling 
into distempers 1 . Herodotus says much the same 

‘ See vol. i, b. iv, p. 192; Syncell. p. 54; Clem. Alex. 
Strom, lib. v\, p. 634. 

s Gen. 1, 2. 

1 Tx$ voiras TfpoxataXx^xvcfirtvci Be pa.it tv art tcf. twMxra 
xAu<r/xo/f, xai 'rtoftfjt.ois riti xxBxptrjpiois xxi vyrzuus xai 
rois, evtots pev xxB’ exaryv yaepav, evicts St tptif yj Yttrapa; 
yj^epxs foxXsntcvtss. Diodor. lib. i, c. 82. 
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thing; and represents the ancient Egyptians as 
living under a continual course of physic, under¬ 
going so rough a regimen for three days together 
every month 2 , that I suspect some mistake both 
in his and Diodorus’s account of them, in this 
particular. Herodotus allows, that they had lived in 
a favourable climate, and had been a healthy peo¬ 
ple 3 ; which seems hardly consistent with so much 
medicinal discipline as he imagined they went 
through almost without interruption. The first 
mention we have of physicians in the sacred pages 
shows, indeed, that there was such a profession in 
Egypt in Joseph’s time, and Jacob was their 
patient 4 ; but their employment was to embalm 
him after he was dead ; for we do not read, that 
any care was taken to give him physic whilst 
alive; which inclines me to suspect, that the 
Egyptians had no practice for the cure of the 
diseases of a sick bed, in these days. We read of 
no sick persons in the early ages. The diseases of 
Egypt, of which the Israelites had been afraid* 
(if by these Moses meant any other diseases than 
the boils inflicted upon Pharaoh and his people) 6 , 
were such as they had no cure for 7 ; and any other 
sicknesses were then so little known, that they 
had no names 8 for them. Men lived temperately 

* ZupiMXi&trt fpsis Repots sQtfas epefonn $s-v 

pw/xBvot Ttjv vyieiyy. Herodot. lib. ii, c. 77. 

* Id. ibid. “ * Gen. 1, 2. 

5 Deut. xxviii, 60. ' 8 Exod. ix. 

5 Deut. xxviii, 27. 8 Ver. 61. 
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in the early times, their constitutions were strong 
and good, and they were rarely sick until nature 
was worn out; and age and mortality could have 
no cure. An early death was so unusual, that it 
was generally remarked to be a punishment fpr 
some extraordinary wickedness 9 ; and diseases were 
thought not to come in the ordinary course of na¬ 
ture, but to be inflicted by the Deity for the correc¬ 
tion of some particular crimes. It is remarkable, 
that the ancient books of the Egyptian physic 
were esteemed a part of their sacred records, and 
were always carried about in 1 their processions by 
the Pastophori, who were an order of their priests 8 . 
The Egyptians studied physic, not as an art by 
itself, but their astronomy, physic, and mysteries, 
were all put together, as making up but one science, 
being separately only parts of their theology*; for 
which reasons I imagine, that their ancient pre¬ 
scriptions, which Diodorus and Herodotus suppose 
them so punctual in observing, were not medicinal, 
but religious purifications. The distinction of 
clean and unclean beasts was before the Flood 4 , 
and when men had leave-to eat flesh, they roost 
probably observed that distinction in their diet, 
eating the flesh of no other living creatures than 

9 Gen. xxxviii, S, 10. 

1 Clem. Alexandria Stromat. lib. vi, c. 4. 

* Chseremon. apud Porphyr. lib. iv, de Abstinen. § 8. 

3 Oi Aiyinrrtoi ax ihx y,sv ra, iccrpiKOt,, i$ia, Ss rat. dfpoXoyatx, 
Mi ra rsteriM, aAXa ap,x iravtx a-uvtypa^/OLv. Scholiast, in 
ptol. Tetrabib.; vid. ]Vtarsh. Can. Cbrort. p. 41. 

* Vol. i, b. ii, ( p. 73. 
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what they offered in sacrifice, which were only the 
clean beasts and clean fowls*. And when the 
heathen nations turned aside to idolatry, as they 
altered and corrupted the ancient rites of sacri¬ 
ficing and sacrifices, and invented many new ones, 
so they innovated in their diet with it. Many new 
rites and sacrifices being introduced into their reli¬ 
gion, new abstinences and purifications, new meats 
and drinks came with them ; and it was the physi¬ 
cian’s business (he being the religious minister 
presiding in these points) to prescribe upon every 
occasion, according to the rules contained in their 
sacred books®. The Egyptians were very exact in 
these points. Herodotus informs us, that they ate 
no fish 7 ; but, if we take either the reasons hinted 
from Julian by Sir John Marsham 8 , or the general 
one assigned by Plutarch®, their refusing this diet 
was not upon account of health, but of religion. 
In like manner they ate no beans, for they thought 
them a pollution *: and their rites in diet were so 
different from the Hebrew customs, that the Egyp¬ 
tians might not eat bread with the Hebrews, in the 
days of Joseph, for that was an abomination to 
them 2 . It would be endless to recount the many 
fictions, which these men brought into religion. 

s Vol. i, book v, p. 274. 

6 Kara yojxov ryypayov. Diodor. Sic. lib. i. 

7 Lib. ii, c. 37. 

8 Marsh. Can. Chron. p. 212. 

9 Plutarch. Sympos. lib. vii, p. 730. His words are, A yysiocs 
pept>S Moyi) ijfiuwv; 

* Herodot. lib. ii, c. 37. * Gen. xliii, 32. 
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The astronomers formed abundance, as I have 
hinted already, from the advances made in their 
science; and it is easy to conceive, that in studying 
the nature of the living creatures, fruits, and plants 
in the world, they might invent as great a variety 
of abstinences and religious diets and purifications 
from thi3 branch of knowledge, as they did deities 
from the other, and fill their sacred pharmaceutic 
books, not with recipes for sicknesses and distem¬ 
pers, but with meats and drinks, unguents, lotions, 
and purgations, proper to be used ini the several 
services of every deity, and upon all the occasions 
of religion. Their monthly prescriptions also 
might vary as the stars took their courses, and as 
different deities in their turns called for the ob¬ 
servance of different rituals to obtain their favours. 
Pythagoras watf duly prepared with this sort of 
physic, before he could be instructed in the Egyp¬ 
tian mysteries; and though, without doubt, he, or 
the writers of his life, refined a little upon the 
Egyptiun doctrines, yet he introduced some share 
of this pharmacy into his own school, and disposed 
the minds of his scholars for his instructions by 
many mysteries in eating, drinking, and fasting 3 . 
He had likewise particular preparations of diet 
upon extraordinary acts of worship 4 , and had his 
recipes to cause divination both by dreams and 
vaticination 5 ; so that we may guess from him, in 

3 Jamblichus de vita Pythag. c. 24; Porphyr. deead. 42, 
43, 44, 45. 

* id. de ead. c. xxxiv. 


* Jamblich. ubi sup. 
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part, what the Egyptian prescriptions in these 
points were. And as the Egyptian physicians 
prescribed the true ritual way of living, so another 
branch of their profession was to embalm the bodies 
of the dead. All nations had their rites for fune¬ 
rals, and the persons who directed in these were 
commonly either some of the priests, or at least 
persons well skilled in matters of religion 6 . The 
Egyptian rites in this matter were very numerous, 
and required many hands to perform them 7 . Moses 
informs us, that the physicians embalmed Jacob 8 ; 
many of whom were employed in the office, and 
many days’ time was necessary for the per- 

* Diodorus, lib. ii, p. 88. 7 Id. lib. i, p. 57. 

* Moses’s words are, that Joseph commanded his servants 
the physicians. It may be very needless to remark, that these 
words cannot imply, that the servants of great men were their 
physicians in these days; for physicians were always highly 
honoured in all civilized states, either considered as an order 
of the ministers of religion, as I think they were in these days, 
or when they were afterwards concerned in the cure of those 
who wanted their assistance. The word strvavt, in Scripture, 
is often used asVe use it in English, not always in the literal 
sense. Thus Naaman called himself the servant of Elisha, 
2 Kings v, and many other instances might bo produced. Per¬ 
haps Joseph, in the high dignity to which he was advanced, 
might, though in a lesser number, have officers of state, elders 
of his house, as the king of Egypt himself had ; and persons of 
the first rank might not refuse to be his servants in honourable 
posts of this sort; and he might appoint the embalming his 
father to those of his own house only, designing it merely to 
preserve his body, in order to carry it into Canaan, and not as 
a religious ceremony; for which reason he might desire not to 
have it publicly embalmed by the whole body of the Egyptian 
physicians, with all the rites of their religion to be used in 
public performances of this nature. 
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formance 9 ; and different persons performed dif¬ 
ferent parts of it, some being concerned in the care 
of one part of the body, and some of another 1 . I 
imagine this manner of practice occasioned Hero¬ 
dotus to hint, that the Egyptians had a different 
physician for every distemper 2 , or rather, as his 
subsequent words express, for each different part 
of the body 5 , for so indeed they had, not to cure 
the diseases of it, hut to embalm it when dead. 
These, I imagine, were the offices of the Egyptian 
physicians in the early days. They were an order 
of the ministers of religion; for the art of curing 
distempers or diseases was not yet attempted. 
When physicians first began to practise the arts of 
healing, cannot certainly be determined; but this, 
I think, we may be sure of, that they practised 
only surgery until after David’s time, if we consult 
the Scripture; and until after Homer’s time, if we 
consult.the profane writers. In Scripture we have 
mention of many persons, who went to proper 
places to be cured of their wounds, in the books of 
the Kings and Chronicles ; and in like manner we 
read in Homer of Machaon and other physicans, 
but their whole art consisted in Ie$ r exroipvsiv, 
evi r ojr/a <papp,axa 7ra<r<rew 4 , extracting arrows, 

9 Gen. 1, 3. 1 Diodorus, lib. i, p. 58. 

* Herodot. lib. ii, c. 84. 

3 O i pev yap o<p$a\pcutv ixrpoi Karesrean, oi h Ktyab-rfi, ot 
§s otiovTtov,. 8c c. Id. ibid. 

* Iliad, xi, 515. 
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healing wounds, and preparing anodyries; and 
therefore Pliny says expressly, that the art of 
physic in the Trojan times was only surgery 5 . In 
cases of sickness, not the physicians, but the 
priests, the prophets, or the augurs, were thought 
the proper persons to be consulted in these days 6 ; 
for, as Diodorus remarks, it was the ancient 
custom for sick persons to obtain health from the 
professors of vaticination 7 by their art, and not by 
physic. And this we find was the ancient practice 
mentioned in the Scriptures. Jeroboam sent his 
wife to the prophet, when his son Ahijah was 
sick 8 . Ahaziah, when sick, sent to Baalzebub the 
god of Ekron 9 . The king of Syria sent to Elisha 1 . 
Asa, irtdeed, about a. m. 3087 9 , sought, when sick, 
to the physicians; but it was certainly even then a 
very novel practice, and stands condemned as an 
impiety 3 . In the days of Pythagoras, the learned 
began to form rules of diet for the preservation of 
health 4 , and to prescribe in this point to sick per¬ 
sons, in order to assist towards their recovery; 

5 Medicina—Trojanis teraporibus clara— vulnemm tamen 
duntaxat remediis. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxix, c. 1. 

9 Homer. Iliad, i, 62. 

7 Iarpottjv Sia. rys (lotvrixvjs r^yy^s Si y]$ 

ro ifaXaiov cv/eCaive Stpcnreias rt/yyaveiv revs appws'urtaS' Dio¬ 
dorus, lib. v, p. 235. 

8 1 Kings xiv. 9 2 Kings i, 2. 

* Chap, viii, * Usher’s Annals. 

3 2 Chron. xvi, 12. 

* Jamblicus de vita Pythag. c. xxxiv. 
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and in this, Strabo tell us, consisted the practice 
of the ancient Indian physicians, who endeavoured 
to cure distempers by a diet regimen, but gave no 
physic 5 . Hippocrates, who, according to Dpan 
Prideaux, lived about the time of the Peloponne¬ 
sian war 6 , i. 6. about a. M. 35/0 7 , raised the art of 
physic to a greater height than his predecessors 
could venture to attempt. He first began the 
practice of visiting sick-bed patients, and pre¬ 
scribing medicines with success for their distem¬ 
pers 8 . This, I think, was the progress of physic 
down to times much later than where I am to end 
my undertaking; and it must evidently appear 
from it, that the Egyptians could have no such 
physicians in the days of Moses, as Diodorus and 1 
Herodotus seem to suppose. It is much more 
probable, that, in ages after these times, they were 
like the Babylonians, entirely destitnte of persons 
skilful in curing any diseases which might happen 
amongst them 9 ; and that the best method they 
could think of, after consulting their oracles, was, 
when any one was sick, they took care to have as 
many persons see and speak to him as possibly 
could, that if any one, who saw the sick person, 
had had the like distemper, he might say what was 
proper to be done for one in that condition. 

5 Strabo, Geog. lib. xr, p. 713. 

* Prideaux, Connect, vol. i, p. 56P. 

1 Usher’s Annals. 

8 Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. xxix, c. 1. 

* Herodttf. lib. i, c. 197. 
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: ./•: } 'V •: 

Strabo -expressly tells us, that this was the ancient 
practice of the Egyptians \ 

Music is by some thought to be another of the 
Egyptian sciences, and their famous Mercury is 
said to have invented it. Diodorus hints, that he 
made the lyre of three strings, in allusion to the 
three seasons of the year*, though I think that the 
year was hardly as yet so well calculated as to be 
divided into seasons 3 . However, it is probable, 
that the Egyptians had, before these days, some 
rude way of singing hymns to their gods, though 
music was not as yet brought to any remarkable 
perfection. Men have naturally a difference in the 
tone and pitch of their voices, which might lead them 
to think of an instrument of more strings than one. 
Perhaps all the music as yet aimed at in singing 
hymns to the gods was no more than this, that 
some of the people recited the words in a high 
tone, others in a low, and others in a tone or note 
between both, according to the different pitch of 
the several voices of the singers, it being possible 
to reduce the voices of all to one or other of these 
three, and the three-corded lyre might be formed, 

-adesae Choris. Hon. 

to strengthen the several sounds of the reciter’s 
voices, without their attempting to make more 
than one note from each string. A trumpet made 

1 Strabo Geog. lib. iii, p. 155. 

* Diodor. Sic. lib. i. ' 3 See toI. ii, book vi, p. 58. 
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of a ram’s horn could be but a mean insV^^' 


yet this was a musical instrument in the days"* 
Joshua 4 . It could be designed to sound but some 
one note, and three such trumpets of different 
lengths might serve as the ancient tibia, described 
in Horace, did, and perform by blasts what Mer¬ 
cury’s three-corded lyre was designed to do by 
strings; namely, to direct the several pitches of 
the reciters’ voices, and to join and add to the 
sound of them; and I imagine music was not car¬ 
ried higher than this in these days. 

Philo suggests, that Moses had learned in Egypt 
the art of writing, both in prose, and in all sorts 
of measure or verse 5 . The best and most judicious 
heathen writers did indeed judge him to be very 
skilful in style and language. Longinus gives him 
an extraordinary character, and thought him a 
great master of the sublime, from his account of 
the creation 6 . This observation was so just, that 
one cannot but remark, with some surprise, how 
much prejudice may vitiate the taste and judgment 
of a writer of considerable abilities, of which Lu¬ 
cian is an instance, who seems to ridicule this very 
passage, so judiciously admired by Longinus 7 . 
No understanding reader of Moses’s writings can 
be insensible that he was in truth, what St. Ste- 


* Joshua vi. 5 Phil. Jud. de vita Mosis. lib. i. 

‘ O rwv laScuwY &e<ry.oderr)i «%’ o tv/un avijp. Longin. de 
Sublim. c. ix. 

7 A uti ro <rxoroi, xai ryv axor/uav artyXcice Ao yco y.ovw 
pvjSevn i)7r’ avts, o fipccfoy\w<rfo$ a.*ty pa.tya.ro, Lucian. 
Philopat. p. 1122. 

VOL. II. 2 li 
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phen styles him, mighty in words 8 , even in Lon¬ 
ginus’s sense; numerous instances of which may 
be given; but perhaps no one more sensibly affect¬ 
ing than his account of Joseph’s revealing himself 
to his brethren, where the narration, as he has 
given it, strikes the reader with the warmest pathos 
which words can give. There was certainly great 
force and life in the pen of this writer; but I do 
not think that he acquired these abilities merely 
from his Egyptian education, any more than that 
made him mighty in deeds also; which St. Stephen 
joins to his power in words, and in which he was 
undoubtedly assisted in an extraordinary manner 
by the Deity. 

As to Moses writing sometimes in verse, Jo¬ 
sephus says, that his song after the deliverance 
from the Egyptians was composed sv e^a^srpa) 
to v(o 9 i i. e. say some interpreters, in. what we now 
call heroic, or hexameter verse; but I think this 
was not Josephus’s meaning. He might, perhaps, 
call any verse hexameter, which consisted of six 
feet or twelve syllables, and give it that name, 

-cum senos redderet ictus. Hor’. 

If we may take Josephus in this sense, there is 
little or no difference between his opinion and Sca- 
liger’s*, about the verse or measure of this hymn. 
As to the lines nf it being heroic verse, I think any 

8 Acts vii, 22. 9 Exod. xr. 

' Lib. de Arte Poetica. 

* Vid. Scaligeri Animadversion. in Euaeb. Chron. p. 7. 
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one, upon making trial of the words, may be sure 
that they are not. Whether they may not be, as 
Scaliger conjectured, a sort of iambics, the song 
beginning in words of this measure, 

12 3 4 3 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Ashirah la Jehovah hi gaoh gaah 

12 3 4 3 6 7 8 

Sus verohbo ramah hajam; 

whether the first verse may not consist of twelve 
syllables or six feet, and be a sort of the trimeter 
or Senarian iambic verse; and whether the second 
line may not consist of eight syllables, or four feet, 
and be a sort of dimeter iambic; and whether the 
rest of the hymn can be conceived to be of this sort 
of composition; I must entirely submit to the 
learned. Verse, in Moses’s time, very probably 
consisted only in a just number of syllables, without 
any strict regard to what wa9 afterwards observed, 
the quantity of them. A greater regard was per¬ 
haps paid to quantity, when the Book of Job was 
composed, but verse was not then adjusted to that 
strictness, which it had in the times of Homer. 

From what has been said, concerning the learn¬ 
ing of the Egyptians, and of Moses’s education 
and military skill, he must appear to have been 
the most proper person to lead the Israelites out 
of Egypt, of any among them ; and as he had for¬ 
merly had an inclination to attempt it, and pro¬ 
ceeded some steps towards it, so upon computing 
the time they were to be there, and finding it near 

2 B 2 
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expired 2 , lie might consider the wonderful provi¬ 
dence of God in his preservation, and in so pre¬ 
serving him as to have him so educated, as that at 
this time his people had one of their number well 
qualified in every respect to be their leader. How¬ 
ever, in all the thoughts he might have had of this 
sort, he found himself disappointed; the people 
refused to have him to be a judge and ruler over 
them 5 , and he saw that no scheme could be con¬ 
trived by human wisdom, which might promise 
him success in endeavouring to deliver them. 
Therefore he left Egypt, and went and married in 
another country, and very probably had given over 
all thoughts of ever seeing or coming, any more to 
the Israelites. But the private affairs of all consi¬ 
derate men, do, I believe, afford them many in¬ 
stances of some turn of life brought about by the 
direction of Providence, in unexpected events, 
yyben they could not be compassed by all the con¬ 
trived schemes which they could lay for them. 
And thus it happened in Moses’s life, in a most 
extraordinary mauner. Moses was taking care of 
Jethro’s flock, and followed them, as they wan¬ 
dered in their feeding, to the borders of the desart 
near Mount Horeb, where he saw before him a 
bush on fire, flaming for a considerable time, 
but not in the least consumed or diminished 

* Gen. xr, 13, 14, 15, 16. 

* Exod. ii, 14; Acts vii, 25, 27, 35. 
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with the fire.' He was very much surprised at it, 
and stood still to consider the meaning of it; and 
whilst he did so, heard a voice, which declared 
the design of God Almighty to deliver the Israel¬ 
ites out of Egypt by his hand, and the whole 
manner and method 4 by which he would effect it. 
Moses had so entirely laid aside all thoughts of 
this enterprise, and had so little opinion of his 
being able to succeed in it, that, though he was 
appointed in an extraordinary manner to undertake 
it, he very earnestly refused 5 it, until he had re¬ 
ceived many demonstrations of the miraculous 
power with which God deigned to assist him- 
Then, indeed, he went to Jethro, and asked him 
leave to go from him ; and upon Jethro’s dismissing 
him, he took his wife and sons, and set out for 
Egypt. Moses had, I think, cast away all thoughts 
of ever seeing his people more, and probably began 
to think that he had no part or expectation in the 
promises made to Israel. He had not circumcised 
one of his children, for he did it in this journey 8 . 
Aaron, by God’s appointment, met him in the wil¬ 
derness 7 , from whence they went together into 
Egypt, and gathered the elders of the people of 
Israel, and acquainted them with the business they 
came about, and showed them the mighty works 
which God had enabled them to perform as signs 
that he had sent them 8 , upon seeing which the 

* Exod. iii. s Exod. iii, iv. 

* Exod. iv, 25, 26. 7 Ver. 27. 

* Ver. 31. 
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people believed that God did indeed now design to 
visit them. 

Thus Moses and Aaron undertook their expedi¬ 
tion into Egypt, not rashly, nor upon any contrived 
scheme of their own, but at a time when neither of 
them thought of being employed in such a manner, 
and when Moses had a very great disinclination 
to go at all. He was settled in Midian well enough 
to his satisfaction; thought he should find the 
people very obstinate and unmanageable, not dis¬ 
posed to believe him, or to be directed by him; 
and he seems most earnestly to have wished, that 
it would have pleased God to have permitted him 
tb live quiet and retired in the land of Midian, and 
to have sent some other person for the deliverance 
of his people 9 . And when he undertook to carry 
the message which God had directed him to go 
with unto Pharaoh, he had, perhaps, some doubts* 
whether the deliverance of the Israelites might not 
be a work which would proceed slowly, and require 
much time to manage; therefore upon his being 
informed that the men were dead who sought his 
life 1 , he took his wife and sons with him, as if he 
designed to go and live in Egypt, and not like one 
who expected in a short time to return with the 
people, and to serve God in Mount Horeb 2 . Cer¬ 
tainly, in some respects, his behaviour was faulty, 
and as we are informed that the anger oh the 
Lord was kindled against him 3 , when he ex- 

* Exod. iv, 13. 1 Ver. 19. 

4 Chap, iii, 12. I Chap, ir, 14. 
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pressed the many excuses which he made against 
his being sent to Egypt; so we are told, after he 
had begun his journey, that it came to pass by the 
way , in the inn , that the Lord met him and sought 
to kill him*. The account here is exceeding short, 
but the circumstances which are hinted are thought 
to imply, that God was displeased at Moses’s not 
having circumcised his younger son ; that his wife 
Zipporah was unwilling to have the child circum¬ 
cised 4 ; that, as in the case of Balaam, when Balaam 
went with the princes of Moab, according to the 
command which he had received, an angel opposed 
him in the way, because he went with a perverse 
intention 6 , so here, though Moses began his jour- 
ney, yet perhaps he had some coldness to the under¬ 
taking, or some thoughts about it which disposed 
him to keep this child uncircumcised, not suitable to 
that better spirit, which ever after appeared in all 
his conduct, and gained him the testimony of 
being faithful to Him that appointed him in all his 
house 1 , in every part of his dispensation. It is 
generally thought, that Moses at this time sent 
back his wife and children to Jethro his father-in- 
law 8 , and went with Aaron only into Egypt, ac¬ 
cording to the directions which he and Aaron had 
received. 

* Exod. iii, 24. Our translators have here used a very mo¬ 
dern term, in the inn. The Hebrew word, pk) Malon, signi¬ 
fies only where they rested all night; which most probably 
was in some cave, or under some shade of trees. 

5 Ver. 25, 26. See Pool’s Synops. Critic, in loc. 

6 Numb, xxii, 32. 7 Heb. iii, 2. 

* See Exod. xviii, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
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Mqfces, Exodus iii, 13, represents, that when he 
came unto the Israelites, they might ask him what 
the name of God was, and desires to be instructed 
how to answer this question. God had before told 
him, that he was the God of his father; the God 
of Abraham ,, the God of Isaac , and the Gob of 
Jacob 9 . Now as Moses acknowledged himself in¬ 
structed, before he asked this question, to tell the 
Israelites, that the God of their fathers had sent 
him 1 , what need could there possibly be of his 
either having, or asking, any farther information ? 
The Israelites knew of and acknowledged but one 
God. What then could it signify for them to be 
told, that his name was Jehovah , El, Shaddai , 
Elohim , Adonai, or any other, when, by whatever 
name he was known, they must consider him as 
one and the same, the only God, most high over all 
the Earth ? The ancients, both Jews and Heathen?, 
and afterwards some of the early and learned 
writers of the Christian church, imagined that the 
names of persons and things were of the greatest 
importance to be rightly understood, in order to 
lead to the truest knowledge which could be had 
of their natures ; and they frequently speculated 
upon this subject with so much philosophical sub¬ 
tlety, that they built upon it many foolish fancies 
and ridiculous errors. The Jewish Rabbins thought 
the true knowledge of names to be a science, pre¬ 
ferable to the study of the written law 9 , and enter- 

• Exod. iii, 6. in , 1 Ver. IS. 

• Ficini Argument, in Cratyl. Piatonis. 
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tained many surprising fancies about the word 
Jehovah : one of which was, that it was so won¬ 
derfully compounded, that no one but an inspired 
person could give it a true pronunciation 3 . Plo¬ 
tinus and Jamblicus thought some names to be of 
so celestial a composure, that the rightly using 
them could not fail of obtaining oracles 4 * , and 
Phoebus and Pythagoras are said to have cured 
diseases by the use of such names*. Such opinions 
as these might have their admirers in the days of 
Origen, and some of them seem to have been too 
easily admitted by him 6 . When they began, I 
cannot say, nor whether Naaman the Syrian 
thought that the name of the God of Israel was 

3 Fkinl Argument, in Cratyl. Platonis. 

4 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 

6 IIoXXoj tuv EKaSovruv Satpovas xpuvtat ev tots Xoyots au- 
ruv tip o ©to; AGpaap —ex EKis~apevot ns eriv o ASpaap— 
EC paia ovopara koKX aya rois AiyuKtiois EKayyEXXopsvots tvtp- 
yetav nva EvivKaprat paJSijpaat — tav totvvv hvrfiupsv Kapat- 
rijcrat 0uaiv ovoparuv Evspyuv, uv tin yjpwvtat AiyvKttuv ot 
2o <f>ot, rj tuv Kttpa Uspaats M ayuv ot Xoytot, ij tuv Kap’ I vlot$ 
ftXovo0avtuv Bpa^pavss, r) 'S.apavaioi, xat xa.ta.ay.iva.crai ototts 
yEvupsSa, on xat tj xa.Xep.ivij paysta ep/, us oiovtai ot oko 
E Ktxapa xat ApisrotsXas, Kpaypot ss~tv aaus~arov Kavrrj, aXX\ 
us ot Kept tavta htvot aKohixvvan, vvverus pev, Xoyes *%« 
rpoSpa oXiyois ytvuaxoptvas, tor* Epspev, on to psv EaCawS- 
tvopa, xat to ASovai, xai aXXa Kap’ EC patois peta KoXXijs 
atpvoXoyias KapahhpEva, ex em tuv toypvtuv xat yevijtwv 
xsttat Kpaypatuv, a\X’ eki tivos SeoXo ytas aKoppijta, avatpspo- 
pevyjS sts tov tuv oXuv Sijptovpyov—atus a ta oypaivopeva. 
xata tuv Kpa.yp.atuv, aXX' at tuv tpuvuv Koiotijtss xat tSio- 
ttptts tt Svvarov ev autats Kpos tah ttva ij rah. Leg. 

Origen. cont. Celsum, lib. i, p. 17, 18, 19, 20. 
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powerful in this manner 7 ; but certainly it must be 
a mistake to think, that Mercury Trismegistus was, 
as Ficinus hints 8 , of this opinion. For all these 
opinions took their rise in after-ages, and began 
from false notions, which the heathens took up 
about the reverence paid to, and the use of the 
name Jehovah amongst the ancient Jews, and 
Moses can in nowise be supposed to have been so 
absurd, to desire to know God’s name, as if the 
use of that could have given any extraordinary 
powers, other than God might give him without 
his knowing it. It is very evident, that Abraham 
and his descendants worshipped not only the true 
and living God, but invoked him in the name of the 
Lord 9 , and they worshipped the Lord, in whose 
name they invoked, so that two persons were the 
objects of their worship, God, and this Lord. 
And the Scripture has distinguished these two 
persons from one another by this circumstance; 
that God no man hath seen at any time , nor can 
see 1 , but the Lord, whom Abraham and his de¬ 
scendants worshipped, was the person who ap¬ 
peared to them 2 . God did not always reveal his 
will by this Lord, for we meet with instances of 
angels commissioned for this purpose ; therefore I 
imagine, that Moses, by asking in whose name he 
was to go, might desire to be informed, whether 

’2 Kings, v, 11. 8 Ubi sup. 

9 See vol. ii, b. vii, p. 130. 

* l Tim. iv, 16; Exod. xxxiii, 20. 

* Gen. xviii, 1. 
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the Lord, who appeared to Abraham, was to be his 
mighty assistant and protector; or whether some 
angel, such as went to Lot 3 , was to deliver the 
Israelites. 

If we take what the ancients offered about the 
science of names, rejecting the idle and fanciful 
superstructures which they built upon it, we may 
form a farther reason for Moses’s desiring to be 
informed what the name of God was. Men did 
not, at this time, know the works of creation well 
enough to demonstrate from them the attributes of 
God; nor could they, by speculation, form proper 
and just notions of his nature. Some philosophers, 
indeed, of these times, thought themselves wise 
enough to attempt these subjects; but what was 
the success ? professing themselves wise they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God 4 . There was not a sufficient foundation for 
a true knowledge of the heavens, elements, and the 
frame of the universe then laid, for men to build 
upon, so as to attain from the study of them suit¬ 
able and proper notions of the Deity. Hence it 
came to pass, that the builders of these ages, having 
bad materials to work with, composed weak and 
indefensible systems of theology. When they had 
speculated upon the fire, or the wind , the swift air , 
or the circle of the stars , the violent water, or the 
lights of Heaven, not forming true notions of their 
natures ; they were delighted with their beauty, or 


1 Gen. xix. 


* Rom. i, 22, 23. , 
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astonished at their power, and framing very high 
and false estimates of them, they lost the know¬ 
ledge of the workmaster, and took the parts of his 
workmanship to be God. Now some error of this 
sort, or errors as pernicious as these, Moses him¬ 
self might have fallen into, if he had endeavoured 
to have formed his notions of God, either from the 
Egyptian learning, or from any learning at this 
time in the world. Faith, or belief of what God 
had revealed 5 , was the only principle upon which 
he could hope rightly to know God, and upon this 
principle Moses here desired to go. For as the 
revelation, which God had made of himself, was as 
yet but short, so Moses, by desiring to know God’s 
name, desired that he might have some revelation 
of his nature and attributes made to him. We do 
not find that the ancients gave their names arbitra¬ 
rily, and without reason; but when Cain, Seth, 
Noah, Peleg, or when Jacob’s children were to be 
named, reasons were given for the particular names 
by which they were to be called 6 . We find some 
names ii\ Scripture given by God himself, which 
are always expressive of the nature or circum¬ 
stances of the person to whom they belong ; thus 
Adam was so called, because he was taken out of 
the ground. God called Abram, Abraham, be¬ 
cause he designed to make him a father of many 
nations 7 , and men endeavoured, in naming persons, 

s Heb. xi, 3, 6. 

* Gen. iv, 1,25; v, 29; xxx. 

? Chap, xvii, 5; see clxap. xxxii, 28, &c. 
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even from the beginning, to give names thus ex¬ 
pressive, a9 well as human wisdom would enable 
them to do it. Thus Adam called his wife woman , 
expressing thereby her origin, because she was 
taken out of man 8 , and afterwards be called her 
Eve , because she was the mother of all living 9 ; 
and we find that the Egyptians were curious in 
attempts to name persons in this manner, even be¬ 
fore Moses’s days. For we read, that Pharaoh, 
upon Joseph’s interpreting his dreams, called him 
Zaphnath-paaneah, i. e. a discoverer of things 
hidden 1 ; and this notion of names was held by 
the Israelites, who thought a person rightly named, 
when his name expressed his nature. Thus Abi¬ 
gail speaks to David about Nabal her husband; 
As his name is, so is he; Nabal is his name , and 
folly is with him*. Plato observes, that the names 
of heroes, or famous men, cannot always be expres¬ 
sive, but that we may often be deceived, if we guess 
at the characters of persons by their names; be¬ 
cause, he says, men receive their names according 
to those of their ancestors, or their friends express 
their good wishes to them in naming them, calling 
them by such names as may intimate what the per¬ 
sons so named may prove to be 3 . Thus a dissolute 
and wicked man may be named Theophilus by his 
parents, who wish to have another sort of person; 
and a weak and insufficient prince may be called 

0 Gen. ii, 23. 9 Chap, iii, 20. 

‘ Chap, xli, 45. * I Sam. xxv, 25. 

3 Plato in Cratylo, p. 273. 
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Menelaus by those who name him, in hopes that 
he may be a great defender of his people, though 
he does not afterwards prove to be so. And he 
represents Socrates in some doubts about the names 
which were given to their gods; because, as he 
expresses it, they were not the true and real names 
of the gods, by which they would call themselves, 
but only such as men had framed from their opi¬ 
nions and apprehensions of the deities to whom 
they gave them 4 . He adds, likewise, that we 
should pray to the gods to enable us to call them 
by their true names, for without this, we cannot 
form any well-grounded speculations concerning 
their natures 5 . This was Plato’s opinion, after he 
had well weighed all the learning which had been 
in the world; and I think it agrees with Moses’s 
sentiments upen this subject. Moses thought, that 
when he was to go to the Israelites, to bring them 
out of Egypt, and to tell them that their God had 
appointed him and them to serve him in Mount 
Horeb, they might ask him, whether he knew what 
a being their God was, and how he expected to be 
served by them. This question he could not pre¬ 
tend to answer, unless God thought fit by revelar 
tion to enable him 6 ; therefore he desired to be 

4 On ntepi Secov u$sv irpev, are irepi avfuiv, are rfept rrn ova- 
[oxrwv, arra Kore eavras xaAen. AtjXov yap on exstyoi ys 
r’ xaAan. Plato in Cratylo, p. 276. 

1 Aeorepof S' xu rpoitas opSorrjtos eriv y)[uv ev^scrbai otfiveg 
re xfiti otoSsv ypupenv ovop.atyp,evoi, ravrx xxi yfoas auras xa- 
Af iv, (os aAAo fxrjSsv eiSoras. Id. ibid. 

‘ See Exodus iii, 13. 
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informed, as far as God might think fit to discover 
it, by what name God would call himself, knowing 
that by obtaining this, he might form just notions 
of his nature and worship. That this was Moses’s 
design in asking for the name of God, might be 
confirmed from several passages of Scripture. 
When Moses desired to see God’s glory, he ob¬ 
tained that the name of the Lord should be pro¬ 
claimed before him, and the proclaiming his name 
manifested to him that he was Jehovah, El, merci¬ 
ful and gracious, long suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth , beeping mercy for thousands , 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin; and that 
will by no means clear the guilty; visiting the ini¬ 
quity of the fathers upon the children, and upon the 
children's children, unto the third and fourth gene¬ 
ration' 1 . Thus, the name or names, which God 
thought fit to give himself, were understood to be 
appellations, which might discover his attributes ; 
and when God was declared to be a jealous God, 
his name was said to be jealous 8 . In the same style 
and manner of speaking, Isaiah, prophesying what 
the Messiah should be, declares bis name to be 
wonderful, counsellor, the mighty God, the ever¬ 
lasting father, the prince of peace 9 . And the 
name of the same person was Emmanuel, because 
he was God with us 1 ; and Jesus, because he was 
to save his people from their sins*. Thus, I think, 

1 Exodus xxxiii, 18, 19; xxxiv, 5, 6, 7. 

* Ver. 1 i.’ 9 Isaiah ix, 6. 

* Matt, i, 23. * Ver. 21. 
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it must be plain, that the design of Moses, in ask¬ 
ing God’s name, was to obtain information, 1. Who 
tjie person was that was to be their deliverer, for 
we find this he particularly inquired after 3 ; and, 
2. What the nature and attributes of that person 
were, in order to know what duties he would expect 
from them, and how they were to serve him. 

In the answer, which God thought fit to give to 
Moses’s question, he declared himself to be i am 
that I am, and bade Moses call his name i am, 
and say i am hath sent me unto you K . Moreover 
he added, that he was the God of Abraham , the 
God of Isaac , and the God of Jacob 6 . In these 
last words, he declares himself to be the person 
who had appeared to Abraham, and had made the 
promise to him and his seed 6 , bad made the cove¬ 
nant with him 7 , and was worshipped by him and 
his descendants, Isaac and Jacob 8 . And in the 
former words, he intimates his essential divinity, 
expressing himself to be i am, or, i am that i am’, 
i. e. independent, immutable, self-existent. That 
the name here declared, as belonging to the God of 
Abraham, is of this signification, is incontestably 
proved by the most celebrated writers, to whose 
reasonings upon this subject, as I cannot pretend 
to add either strength or perspicuity more thara 

* Exodus xxxiii, 12. * Chap, iii, 14. 

f Ver. 15. 8 Gen. xii,7. 

* Chap. xiii. 

* Chap, xii, 7. 8; xifi, 18; xxvi, 24; 25; xxxii, d. 

* Exodus iii, 14. 
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they have given, 90 I shall only refer the reader to 
them 1 . But as there is a passage in a most excel¬ 
lent heathen writer, which, though very apposite* 
yet as not offering itself in a controversy between 
Christian writers, has not, that I know of, been 
taken notice of, I would produce it, because it may 
show what an acute and judicious heathen would 
have concluded from this name of God here re¬ 
vealed to Moses. We are informed, that there was 
an ancient inscription in the temple at Delphos, 
over the place where the image of Apollo was 
erected, consisting of these letters, ei. And Plu¬ 
tarch introduces his disputants querying, what 
might be the true signification of it; at length 
Ammonius, to whom he assigns the whole strength 
of the argumentation, concludes, that the word ei 
was the most perfect title they could give the 
Deity 2 , that it signifies thou art, and expresses 
the divine essential Being; importing, that though 
our being is precarious, fluctuating, dependent, 
subject to mutation, and temporary, so that it 

1 See Waterland’s Vindication, &c. Qu. iii. 

* a/AEjfojXEi'Oi tov $sov El $ay,ev, wf aAij^ij xca 

a'l'evSy you ju-onjv fiovw ’jrpbcrrjKiivav rrjv rs eivou ntpocrayopEOiriv 
aifoSiSovTES' ri\uiv pt,sv yap ovtiwf tb sivai fisreriv » $sv, aAAct 
Tiara $vy/Ti j <pu<ri( ev pscri/j • ysvsrews you ipSopas y£vop.ev^ipacr~ 
jtwt, ‘Kapsyzi xat Soxycnv apovSpav you aZeGaioy av Tyjs '— aAA’ 
esriv 0 Ssos yjpi) <pavaV, xa* sri holt' eSsva yjpovdv, aAAa Kara 
rov ouwva, ■ Tov aYivrjTov, you ayjpovov you aveyxkijTov, you a 
trporepov afcv ep'iv, sS’ vrepov, aSevewrepoy, aAA’ si§ uv svi no 
yvv to asi itETkypcoYe, you poovov eft To xaTa Tsto WTco's ov, s 
yeyovos, a5’ e<rop.sv ov, «£’ ap^a/xevoy, uSe Ttaueojxiyov. Vid. Plu¬ 
tarch. Lib. EI apud Delphos, p. 392, 393. 

VOL. II. " 2 C 
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Would be improper to say to any of ns, in the strict 
and absolute sense, si, ox thou art ; yet we may 
with great propriety give the Deity this appella¬ 
tion, because God is independent, uncreated, im¬ 
mutable, eternal, always and everywhere the same, 
and therefore HE only can be said absolutely TO 
BE. Plutarch would h av $ called this Being tq 
ovt(v$ ov; Plato would have named him ro ov, 
which he would have explained to signify e<ri<x, 
implying him to be essentially or self-existent 2 . 

In the. sixth chapter of Exodus, we have a 
farther account of God’s revealing himseli) to 
Moses by the name Jehovah, a word of much the 
same import with i am, or i am that i am ; and 
we are ..there told, tliat the Lor d was not known 
to Abraham, to Isaac, or to Jacob, by this, name 
Jehovah, but by the name of God Almighty, or 
El-Shaddai, This must seem to be the plain 
meaning of the words 3 4 , and in this sense I thought 
ipyself obliged to take them 5 , until I should come 
to examine this subject more at large here in its 
proper place. The name Jehovah was, I believe, 
known to be the name of the supreme God, in the 
early ages, in all nations. The person, who here 
spoke unto Moses, and declared himself tp be the 
persdfc who appeared to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob, is nowhere particularly, mentioned in the 
Book of Genesis before the Flood, or after the Flood, 

3 Plat, in Ctatyl. p* 289. 

♦ tan!?, \mrro m;r nstto. Ver. 3 . 

5 See vol. ii, book vi/p, 10. 
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before the birth of Abraham. But though this 
person did reveal himself to Abraham, to Isaac, 
and to Jacob, by the name of El-Shaddai, or God 
Almighty 6 , yet it is most evident, from some very 
express passages in the hook of Genesis, that they 
all knew him likewise by the name of Jehovah ; 
therefore, if we explain this passage in Exodus to 
signify, that he was not known until Moses’s time 
by the name Jehovah, vve shall make it directly 
contradict some very clear and express passages of 
the history of the precedent times. 

I. The name Jehovah was known to be the 
name of the supreme God, in all nations, in the 
early times. Ficinus remarked, that all the several 
nations of the world had a name for the supreme 
Deity, consisting of only fouT letters 7 . This, I 
think, was true at first in a different sense from 
that in which Ficinus took it, for I question not 
but they used the very same word, until the lan¬ 
guages of different nations came to have a more 
entire disagreement, than the confusion at Babel 
at first caused 8 . When the corruptions of religion 
grew to be many, and very considerable, men 
found different names for their gods, according to 
their different fancies and imaginations about 

6 Gen. xvii, 1 ; see xxviii, 3, and xxxv, 11. 

7 Ficini Argument, ad Platon. Gratyl. The word Jehovah, 
though the insertion of the vowels in our language requires it 
to be written with seven letters, is written in Hebrew with four 
only, thus rnTT *. e. J h v h, and is therefore called the tetra- 
grammaton, or four-lettered name of God. 

* See vol. i, book ii, p. 122 j b. iii, p. 128, 129. 

2 C 2 
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them 9 ; but whilst they adhered to the knowledge 
and worship of the true God, who had revealed 
himself to their fathers, there was no room for them 
to invent other names by which to express his 
nature or divinity, than those by which he had 
-revealed himself to them. Accordingly, as we 
find the word Jehovah used in the earliest days, 
for it occurs above thirty times iu the Book of 
Genesis before the Flood'; so we meet with many 
instances of the supreme God called by this name, 
in different countries, where the particular revela¬ 
tions 1 made to Abraham and his descendants were 
not known, or not embraced as part of their reli¬ 
gion. The king of Sodom knew the most high 
God by the name of Jehovah, for he admitted 
Abraham’s giving him this appellation 2 , and Lot 
knew God by the name of Jehovah 3 , and so, I 
imagine, did the men of Sodom ; for though they 
thought Lot’s account of God’s design to destroy 
their city, to be but a romantic imagination of his, 
yet they are not represented not fo know the Lord, 
as Pharaoh was afterwards 4 , though they were ex¬ 
ceedingly wicked and abominable in their lives. 
Abimelech, king of the Philistines, knew Jehovah, 
and was bis servant in Abraham’s time*, for the 

9 Pktfo supposes, that the Greeks formed the word 0eog from 
the verb @e<v, observing the stars and lights of Heaven, which 
they took to be gods, to run their several courses, and therefore 
they called them ©£&». See Plat, in Cratyl. p. 273. ^ 

1 See vol. i, book v, p. 262. * Gen. xiv, 22. 

3 Ibid, xix, 14. * Exod. v, 2. 

4 Gen. xx, 11, and 1.8. 
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fear of God was then in that kingdom, though 
Abraham had entertained, without just grounds, a 
bad opinion of Abimelech and his subjects ; and 
we find Jehovah mentioned here by the king, in 
the days of Isaac 6 . God was known by this name 
in the family of Bethuel in Mesopotamia, when 
Abraham sent thither 7 ; and afterwards, in Jacob’s 
days, Laban knew God by this name 8 , though it is 
remarkable, that he did not use the word entirely 
in the same sense as Jacob did, for Laban meaht 
by it the God of Abraham and the God of Nabor, 
the God of their father, but Jacob sware by the 
fear of his father Isaac 9 : i. e. Laban meant by' 
Jehovah, the supreme true and living God, which 
the fathers of Abraham, and Abraham, had wor¬ 
shipped, before he received farther revelations, 
than were .imparted to the rest of mankind, and 
before he built an altar to the Lord who had ap¬ 
peared to him. After this, Abraham and his pos->' 
terity determined, that this Lord also should bte 
their God 1 , and they invoked God in the name of 
this Lord 1 . God was known by the name of 
Jehovah to Job the Arabian 9 , but it was not the 
Lord, who appeared unto Abraham, whom he 
knew fcy this name, but rather God, whom no man 
hath seen at any time*. Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 

7 M ’ 

‘ Gen. xxvi, 28. 7 Chap, xxiv, 31, 50. 

* Chap, xxx, 27. u Chap, xxxi, 53. 

1 Chap, xxviii, 21. * See vol. i, book v> p. 26S, 

» Job i, 21. 4 See Job ix, 11, 
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in Moses’s time, is said not to know Jehovah 4 ; 
and, indeed, corruptions in religion began in Egypt 
very early, and were arrived at a very great height 
before these days; yet still it may be queried, 
whether Pharaoh was really ignorant, that Je¬ 
hovah was the name of the supreme Deity, or 
whether he only did not know the God of the 
Hebrews 0 by this title. God’s judgments were 
executed upon Egypt, not to convince Pharaoh and 
his people, that Jehovah was the supreme God, 
but to make them know, that the God of the 
Hebrews was Jehovah 7 . The Moabites knew the 
supreme God by this name 8 , though they were 
greatly corrupted with idolatry 9 , and we have a 
hint from Philo-Biblius, which seems to intimate, 
that the God of the Phoenicians was anciently 
called by this name, if we may suppose that Jevo 
or Jao may be a corruption of it; for it is said, 
that Jerombalus, who supplied SanchoniathQ with 
materials for his Phoenician history, was priest of 
the God Jevo 1 . ?ut we have a very remarkable 
instance of the word Jehovah used by a heathen 
for the name pf the supreme Deity, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the God of the Hebrews, in times very 
late, eyen in the days of Hezekiah 2 . Rabshaheh, 

5 Exod. v, 2, fi Ver. 1,3. 

7 Chap, vii, 5; xiv, 18. 

8 Numb, xxiv, 1,1. 9 Chap, xxv, 2, 3. 

1 Eusebius Praep. Evang. lib. i, c. 6; 

2 2 Kings xviii. 
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Who Weil understood the Hebrew language, in de- 
liveHng his mastfer the king of Assyria’s message, 
which he expressed in the Hebrew tongue 3 , pro¬ 
fessed, that he was not come out against Jerusalem 
without the Lord, i. e. Jehovah, to destroy it , fot 
that the Lord said unto him, go up against this 
land and destroy it*. That Rabshakeh, by the 
Lord, or Jehovah , here did not mean the God of 
the Jews, though at the same time he knew that 
they called their God by this name, is evident, from 
his very plainly distinguishing them one from the 
other. He asserts, that be had an order from 
Jehovah (i. e. he meant from the supreme God) to 
destroy Jerusalem; but as to the God, whom the 
Jews called Jehovah, and whom Rabshakeh styled 
the Lord their God V he observes, 1. That he 
would not assist them if he could, for that Heze- 
krah had provoked him 6 . 2. That he could not 
preserve them 0 'if he would, for that none of the 
gods of the nation^ had been able to deliver their 
favourites out of his master’s hand 7 . The gods of 
Hamath, of Arpad, and of Sepbdrvaim, bad not 
been able to deliver Samaria; and he thought all 
hopes of preservation from the God of the Jew's 
would fee alike vain. 3. That Rabshakeh really 
thought the God of the Jews was only art inferior 
deity, or god of a country, is evident from the 
opinion which the Assyrians had of him. They 

3 2 Kings xviii, 20. 4 Ver. 25. 

5 Ver. 22. • Ibid. 

3 Ver. 33, U, 35. 
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thought him the God of the land of the Jews*, 
and appointed a priest to teach the people, which 
they had planted in Samaria , the manner of the 
God of the land, that he might not slay them with 
lions. Thus the Greeks in Homer thought it ne¬ 
cessary to appease Apollo, that he might *not 
destroy them with a pestilence; or rather I might 
instance from Xenophon, who represents Cyrus 
taking particular care to render the @eo< tcclt^ooi, 
or gods of the countries, which he warred against, 
propitious to him 9 . Such a god as one of these 
Rabshakeh thought the god of Israel. For, 4. It 
is plain, that he did not think him to be the Deity, 
or the Lord, without whom he affirmed, that he 
was not come up against Jerusalem ; for Hezekiah 
remonstrated, that he had reproached the living 
God 1 , and prayed, that God would save them; that, 
says he, all the kingdoms of the Earth may know, 
that thou art the Lord God, even thou only \ When 
Rabshakeh had professed, that he was not come up 
without the Lord, against them, and that the Lord 
had said unto him, go up against this land and 
destroy it, if by the Lord, he had here intended 
the God of the Jews, what reason could there be 
to accuse him of reproaching this God ? But He- 
zekiah’s charge against him is well grounded, and 
pertinent to his whole speech and behaviour, if we 
take him by the Lord to mean not the God of the 
Jews, but the supreme Deity in opposition to him. 

8 2 Kings xvii,' 24— 28. s Xenopb. Cyropasd. lib. iii. 

’ 2 Kings xix, 4. 9 Ver. 19. 
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For herein consisted his blasphemy, that he thought 
the God, whom Hezekiah called the Lord, was not 
the supreme Deity, Tbut only a god of a nation, such 
a deity as the god of Hamath, or Arpad, and of 
Sepharvaim, who in truth were no gods; and what 
Hezekiah prayed for was, that the God of the Jews 
would, in opposition to these blasphemous senti¬ 
ments, show, that he was the Lord God, even he 
only , and that there could not be any divine com¬ 
mission to hurt those who were under his pro¬ 
tection. The heathens, even in the later days 
of their idolatry, were not so gross in their no¬ 
tions ; for they believed that there was but one 
supreme God. They did indeed worship a multi¬ 
tude of deities, but supposed that all, except one, 
were subordinate divinities. They had always a 
notion of one Deity, superior to all the powers of 
Heaven; and all the other deities were conceived 
to have different offices or ministrations under 
him, being appointed to preside over elements, 
over cities, over countries, and to dispense victory 
to armies, health, life, and other blessings to their 
favourites, if permitted by the Supreme Power. 
Hesiod supposes one god to be the father of the 
other deities; 

- r&ecov xareg’ -jjSe xa* a vtycou 9, 

and Homer, in many passages in the Iliad, re¬ 
presents one supreme deity presiding over all the 


® Hesiod. Theogon, 
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the most celebrated of their philosophers 
"always endeavoured to assert this theology 5 , which 
was undoubtedly Rabshakeh’s opinion; and as the 
supreme Deity had in time different names in dif¬ 
ferent languages, so Rabshakeh thought that Je¬ 
hovah was the proper Hebrew name for him. 

II. We have no reason to suppose, that the pa¬ 
triarchs, who lived before the days of Abraham, 
knew the Lord, who appeared unto Abraham, and 
who spoke unto Moses 6 , by the name Jehovah. If 
we consider the history of the Bible, we may find 
just reason to remark of the several revelations 
recorded in it, that they all tend, with a surprising 
harmony and consistency, to confirm and illustrate 
one uniform scheme of Providence, which was 
gradually opened through a long succession of 
ages, until in the fulness of time Christ was mani- 


*Vid. Iliad, vii, ver. 202; viii, ver. 5— 28, &c.; see Virg. 
iEn. ii, ver. 777. 

-non haec sine numine Divura 

Eveniunt; non te hinp comitem asportare Creiisam 
Fas: haud ille sinit superi regnator Olympi. 

Jupiter is here supposed to be the Numen Dmim, and his will 
to be the fas, or fate, which no one might contradict. Faturn 
cst, says Cicero, non id quod superstitiose, sed quod physice 
dicitur causa aeterna rerum. De Divin. lib. i, c. 55. Deum — 
interdum Necessitatem appellant, quia nihil aliter possit atque 
ab eo constitutum sit. Id. Academ. Quaest. lib. iv, c. 44. 

5 Cic. in Lib. de Nat. Deorum; in Acad, Q,uaestL lib. i, e. 7; 
ibid. c. 34; Plat, de Legib. lib. 10, in Phileb. in Cratyl. &c.; 
Aristot. 1. de Mundo, c. 6; Plutarch, de Placit. Philos, lib. i; 
id. in lib. de El apud Delphos. p. 302. 

* Exodus vi, 2, 3. 
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jested in the Jlesli, and the will , counsel or 
hidden wisdom , or purpose of God 7 , which 
dained before the world 6 , but not fully revealed to 
the former ages and generations, came at length to 
he made manifest to those who embraced the 
Gospel 9 . And the farther we look backward, we 
find a lesser discovery of this intended scheme, 
though we have plain intimations of some part of 
it in every age from the foundation of the world. 
Acjani and Eve had a revelation made to them of a 
person to come, for the great and universal benefit 
of mankind 1 ; and the whole system of worship, 
by way of sacrifice, practised in the very first ages, 
appears most reasonably to have been founded 
upon the design of the true propitiation which was 
to he made by Christ for the sins of the world*. 
But we read of no divine appearance to any person 
before the days of Abraham, who was the first 
who built an altar to, and worshipped the Lord 
whp appeared to him 3 . Adam heard the voice of 
Gqd many times 4 ; God spoke to Cain 5 , to Noah*, 
and probably to many others of the AntediluYians: 
but it is nowhere intimated, that the Lord appeared 
unto any one person, until we are told that he ap¬ 
peared unto Abraham 7 , and then it is observed as 

7 See vol. i, p. 26Q. * 1 Cor. ii, 7. 

9 Coloss, i, 26. * See vol. i, b. v, p. 261. 

4 Book ii. p. 76. * Gen. xii, 7. 

4 Gen. ii. 16, 18; iii, 8 , 9, &c. 

5 Chap, vi, 9, 15. 

* Ver. 13; vii, 1; viii, t5; ix, 1, 8, 12, 17. 

7 Chap, xii, 7. 
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what had not been before practised, that Abrahatn 
built an altar unto the Lord who appeared to him*; 
so that Abraham seems to have been the first per¬ 
son who; knew or worshipped this Lord. Man, 
before he had received fresh and farther revelations 
than had been made to the world, worshipped Je¬ 
hovah Elohim, the true and living God, but they 
worshipped God whom no man had eier seen nor 
could see, and whom Job therefore believed to be 
invisible 9 . But the descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and their children, worshipped 
not only the invisible God, but this Lord also; 
and this Lord appeared to Moses, and declared 
himself to be the God of their fathers, who had 
appeared unto divers of them, and who purposed 
by his hand to deliver the Israelites. This was the 
person who was to be Jacob’s God 1 , whom he 
called the fear of his father Isaac , and whom he 
distinguished from the God of Abraham, the God 
of Nahor, the God of their father, i. e. from the 
God whom they worshipped before this Lord had 
revealed himself to them. In all the.several pas¬ 
sages where the word Jehovah occurs, before the 
Lord’s appearing unto Abraham 2 , which are near 
forty, I am not sensible that there are any, where 
the word necessarily refers to the Lord, who ap¬ 
peared to Abraham; and it is evident that the 
Antediluvians used the words Jehovah or Elohim 
as equivalent terms, taking them both for names of 

“Gen.xii, 7. 9 Job ix, II. 

* Gen. xxviii, 2Q. * Chap, xii, 7, 
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the one true and living God. Thus Eve, when 
upon the birth of Cain she said that she had gotten 
a man from (Jehovah) the Lord 3 , meant exactly 
the same by the term Jehovah, as she did by 
Elohim, when at the birth of Seth she said that 
(Elohim) God had appointed her another - 4 . And 
thus likewise it was remarked, that in the days of 
Enos men w r ere called hy the name of (Jehovah) 
the Lord 5 , by which expression was meant, that 
they obtained the name, which we find afterwards 
given them, and were called the sons (ha Elohim) 
of God 6 . Elohim and Jehovah were the names of 
the God of Heaven, and God was generally called 
in the history of these times by both these names 
put together, Jehovah Elohim, or, as we render 
them in English, the Lord God. 

III. The Lord, who appeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, did indeed many times 
reveal himself to them by the name 8 of El Shaddai , 
or, as Moses expresses it, he appeared unto them by 
the name of God Almighty ; but it is evident, that 
by his name Jehovah he was also known unto 
them. When Abram was ninety years old and 
nine, the Lord (Jehovah) appeared to Abram, and 
said unto him, I am the Almighty God (El Shad¬ 
dai 9 ). In this passage it is related, that Jehovah 

3 Gen. iv, I. ‘ Ver. 25. 

3 Ver. 26; see vol. i, b. i, p. 37. 

c Chap, vf, 2. 

7 Chap, ii, 4, 7, 8, 9, 15, &c.; iii, 8, 9, 13, I t, 22, &c. and 
thus ix, 26. 

8 Exod. vi, 3. ' 9 Gen. xvii, 1. 
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appeared unto Abraham; this is Moses’s narration 
of the fact, and it may be observed, that he might 
here, as an historian, knowing that the person who 
appeared had a right to the name Jehovah, call 
him by that name, though it is evident, that God 
who appeared here did not call himself in this 
place Jehovah, bnt said to Abraham, I am (El 
Shaddai) the Almighty God, and by that name 
only was here known unto him. In the same 
manner it is remarkable, that this person mani¬ 
fested himself to Isaac and his descendants, by 
this particular name of God Almighty. The God 
who appeared unto Jacob, said unto him, I am 
God Almighty and this El Shaddai, or God 
Almighty, was the person whom Jacob prayed to 
be with his sons when he sent them to Egypt 2 ,, 
who, he reminded them, had appeared to him at 
Luz in Canaan 3 , and whom he particularly calls 
the God of Joseph’s father, in his blessing him at 
his death 4 . So that what Moses records, that this 
their God was known to them by his name of 
God Almighty, is abundantly clear from these and 1 
many other passages which might be cited. But 
that this Lord was also known to them by the 
name Jehovah, seems apparent from the following 
passages among others. Abraham called the place, 
where he went to offer Isaac 5 , Jehovah-jireh, which 
I imagine he would not have done, if he had not 

! Gen. xxxv* 11. 8 Chap, xliii, 14. 

3 Chap, xlviii, 3. * Chap, xlix, 25. 

s Chap, xxii, 14. 
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known the Lord by this name of Jehovah at that 
time. Abraham’s servant called the God of bis 
master Abraham, Jehovah 6 ; but Gen. xxviii, 13, 
is very full and express. Jacob, in the vision 
there recorded, saw the Lord standing before him, 
and the Lord said, I am the Lord God, or rather, 
I am Jehovah the God of Abraham thy father, 
and the God of Isaac 1 . Here the Lord very ex¬ 
pressly revealed himself to Jacob by his name Je¬ 
hovah ; and accordingly Jacob hereupon resolved, 
that the Lord should be his God 8 , and in pur¬ 
suance of this resolution, he was reminded after¬ 
wards to build an altar, as Abraham had done* not 
unto God, whom no man hath seen at any time, 
nor can see, but unto God,, who had appeared to 
him*. It is therefore evidently clear, that God-, 
who spoke unto Moses, and declared himself to 
have appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and' 
unto Jacob, was known unto them by his name 
Jehovah ; and therefore our English translation of 
the latter part of the third verse of the sixth 
chapter of Exodus, in these words, but by my 
narfie Jekovak was I not known unto them , is 
undoubtedly a faulty translation, not rightly ex- 

• 

6 Gen. xxiv, I,2» 26, 40; 

’ See Gen. xxs, 1. where Jacob was directed to God who 
appeared to him at Bethel, i. e, in the place where he saw this 
vision. And Jacob himself says, that God Almighty appeared 
here unto him. See Gfen. xlviii, 3. 

8 Gen. xxviii, 2j. 9 Chap, xxxv, !. 
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pressing what Moses intended in this place. The 
best and most accurate writers have remarked 
upon this place, that the latter part of the verse 
should be read interrogatively, thus ; By my name 
Jehovah was I not known unto them ? If we take 
the sentence interrogatively, every one will see that 
it plainly intimates, that the Lord had revealed 
himself to them by this name, which is agreeable 
to MosCs’s account of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob’s 
knowledge and worship of the Deity. But to take 
the Words without the interrogation, and suppose 
them to intend^ that the Lord, who appeared to 
Abraham, was not known to him, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob, by his name Jehovah, cannot be reconciled 
to some very express passages in the Book of 
Genesis. „ .its 

In the lxx version, the words are agreeable to 
our English translation, xat to ovofxa fxe Kupiog etc 
g^TjXaxra dvroig ; but it has been observed by the 
learned, that some of the Greek writers read < the 
words hou to ovoyjct [xe YLopiog 6&>jAa)<ra auroig’ 
that is, my name Jehovah I made known unto 
them; which interpretation is favoured * by >the 
Arabic version. The w r ords of v Moses may indeed 
be supposed to hint, that the Lord, who appeared 
unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacoby and to Moses, 
was not known by the name Jehovah, before 
Abraham’s days; which I think agrees with the 
Book of Genesis, for we nowhere find ,him men¬ 
tioned, before he appeared unto Abraham, and 
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before Abraham built an altar unto the Lord, who 
appeared to him 1 . 

I am sensible, that I have been very large in this 
digression upon the name of God. I was willing 
to be as particular as might be, because I would 
observe from the whole that occurs about it, that 
it is remarkable from the writings of Moses, that 
there were two different and distinct persons known 
and worshipped by the faithful from the days of 
Abraham; God, whom no man hath seen at any 
time, and the Lord, who at divers times appeared 
to them. The Lord, who appeared to them, 
is allowed by the best 2 and most judicious wri¬ 
ters, to have been the same divine person, who 
afterwards took upon him the seed of Abraham , 
and was made man, and dwelt among the Jews ; 
and accordingly, the prophet Zechariah calls this 
person, whom the Jews were to pierce, Jehovah 3 . 
Therefore, since, according to Plutarch’s sense and 
interpretation of the Delphian El, this divine per¬ 
son could not justly have been called Jehovah, if 
he had not been truly and essentially God; since, 
according to Plato’s account of the ancient opinions 
about names, no person could have a name given 
from Heaven but what truly agreed with* and ex¬ 
pressed his nature and person 4 ; since we must 
conclude from Isaiah, that God would not give his 
name and glory to another 5 ; since, according to 
what may be inferred from the words of the in- 

1 Gen. xii, 7. 3 See vol. i, b. ii, p. 266. 

3 Zech. xii, 10. 4 In Cratylo. 

s Isaiah xlii, 8. 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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spire^ writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we 
ought to think this divine person so muck better 
than the angels , as he hath obtained a more excel¬ 
lent name than they 6 : it must appear (this person 
being many times called by the name of Jehovah 
iu the Old Testament) that we have, if we duly 
attend to them, great and weighty proofs of the 
true and essential Deity of our blessed Saviour in 
the Old Testament, whatever some very learned 
and considerable writers have hinted to the con¬ 
trary. I need not, before I leave this subject, 
remark, that neither Abraham nor his children ran 
into the errors of polytheism; for, though it ap¬ 
pears, that they acknowledged more persons than 
one to have a right to the essential name of God, 
yet their belief was, that the Lord their God was 
one (Jehovah) Lord 7 . God, whom no man hath 
seen at any time , nor can see , and the Lord, who 
appeared unto Abraham , were not supposed to be 
one and the same person; but as they were called 
by one and the same name, by a name which 
could not be given to another, so they were be¬ 
lieved to be of one nature, they were one Being; 
in a word, as is expressed, Deuter. vi, 4, they were 
one Jehovah, though revealed to be more persons 
than one 3 . 

When Moses and Aaron* were come to Egypt, 
after they had conversed with the elders of the 
children of Israel, they went to Pharaoh, and deli- 


, 6 Hebrews i, 4. 1 Deuter. vi, 4. 

* See Dr. Waterland’s Defence, &c. Qu. iii. 
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vered their message, according to the orders, which 
God had given them, requiring the king to give 
the Israelites leave to go three days’ journey into 
the wilderness, to perform a sacrifice unto the 
Lord their God 9 . Pharaoh, as he was satisfied 
with the belief of his own religion, did not see that 
there was any necessity for such a sacrifice as they 
spake of, and therefore answered, that he knew of 
no such god as the God of Israel ‘. He thought 
that they might serve the gods where they were,' 
and resolved not to suffer them to go out of the 
land. He suspected that they had a design of 
revolting from his service, and had been laying 
schemes to get out of his dominions. This was an. 
argument to him, that they had too much leisure, 
and he thought he should effectually check their 
indulging themselves in contrivances of this sort, 
if he took care to leave them fewer vacant hours, 
and therefore he ordered greater tasks and more 
work to be enjoined them 2 . He reprimanded 
Moses and Aaron for going among the people, 
and interrupting them in their employments, and 
ordered his task-masters to be more strict with 
them, and to press them to harder labour 3 ; so that 
the people began to be greatly discouraged, and to 
wish that Moses and Aaron had never come 
among them 4 . 

A few days passed, when Moses and Aaron 

9 Exodus r,3. 1 Ver. 2. 

9 Ver. 6. 3 Ver. 17. 

«Ver. 21. 

2D 2 
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came again unto Pharaoh, and repeated the de¬ 
mand, which they had before made, for his dis¬ 
missing the Israelites 5 . Hereupon Pharaoh desired 
them to show him some miracle, to induce him to 
believe that they were indeed sent by the God they 
spake of. Moses ordered Aaron to cast the rod, 
which he had in his hand, upon the ground; 
Aaron did so, and the rod was immediately changed 
into a serpent. Pharaoh was surprised at this 
.transmutation, but called together his learned men, 
the magicians and sorcerers of Egypt, and ordered 
them to try if they could not, by their arts and 
sciences, cause such a transmutation. They at¬ 
tempted and succeeded, changed their rods 6 into 
serpents as Aaron had done; so that Pharaoh did 
not think this a true miracle, but only an effect, 
which might be produced by a man who had stu¬ 
died the secret powers of nature. As it pleased 
God to permit the magicians so far to succeed as 
to delude Pharaoh, so at the same time God, who 
never tempts or ensnares any man into evil 7 , did, 
by a remarkable circumstance in this miracle, give 
the king sufficient reason to consider it more se¬ 
riously. Aaron’s rod swallowed up all the rods of 
the magicians; but Pharaoh’s heart was averse to 
the thoughts of parting with the Israelites, and 
therefore he did not let this circumstance make a 
du&umpression upon his mind. 

1 have already hinted, that Pharaoh’s design in 

* Exodu* vii, 10. * Ver. 12. 

* James i, 13, H. 
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opposing his magicians to Moses, was to see whe¬ 
ther the wonders which Moses wrought were the 
effect of the art of man, of the powers of nature, or 
the finger of God. Philo Judaeus 8 and Josephus 9 
do both set this transaction in the same light. I 
am sensible that it may seem possible to represent 
it otherwise. It may perhaps be said, that Pha¬ 
raoh never questioned, but that the wonders which 
Moses did were real miracles, wrought by the 
power of the God who sent him; and that he 
employed his magicians, not in order to judge 
whether Moses’s works were real miracles, or not; 
but to see whether his own priests could riot, by 
the help and assistance of the Egyptian gods, do 
as great miracles as Moses did by the power of the 
God of Israel, that he might know, whether the 
God of Israel could really compel him to dismiss 
his people, or whether he might not hope to be 
protected in keeping them by the power of his own 
gods, in opposition to the threatenings of the God 
of Israel. But this supposition is not to be sup¬ 
ported by any true accounts of the heathen theo¬ 
logy ; nor can it agree with Moses’s representation 
of the magicians using their enchantments, and the 
confession they made when they could not succeed 
in the use of them. 

It cannot be thought, that Pharaoh employed 
his magicians to vie with Moses in working mira¬ 
cles, in order to determine whether the gods of 

* Philo de Vita Mosis, lib. i, p. 616. 

9 Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. ii, c. 13. 
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Egypt were as powerful to protect him, as the 
God of Israel was to afflict him; for it was not the 
custom of the heathens to endeavour to support 
themselves by the favour of one god, against the 
express and known demands of another. But they 
believed, that when the supreme Deity determined 
to afflict them, no other god could help them 
against his determinations; and that every or any 
god had full power to distress them, unless they 
took care, when required, duly to make atonement 
for any trespasses or commissions against him. 
Rabshakeh 1 believed, that when he was come up 
against Jerusalem, not without the Lord {non sine 
Numine Divum , Virgil would have expressed it), 
that no god could be able to deliver the Jews out 
of his harid. Thus Homer represents Hector de¬ 
livered up to the fury of Achilles. When Jupiter 
determined that he should be killed, then Phoebus 
left him*; no deity any longer interposed in his 
behalf; and Virgil gives up Turnus to iEneas in 
the same manner 9 . Now as they thought no god 
able to deliver any favourite from.the fate appointed 
by the supreme Deity, so we do not find instances, 
which intimate, that when any god threatened to 
afflict them, they thought they could support them¬ 
selves against divine vengeance, by seeking the 
more immediate favour of some other god. When 
Calchas had informed the Greeks, that Apollo had 
sent the pestilence among them, for neglecting his 

* 2 Kings xviii. * Iliad, xxii. ' 

3 jEneid. xii. 
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priest hnd favourite, the Greeks did not endeavour 
to fly to Jupiter, or to some other god, to be pro¬ 
tected against Apollo’s anger, but immediately 
took the best care they could to appease Apollo 4 . 
Thus, when the Assyrians thought that the people, 
whom they had planted in Samaria, had lions sent 
among them by the god of the country into which 
they had removed them; they did not think it 
sufficient to endeavour to procure them protection 
against this strange god, whose manner they did 
not know, by setting up the worship of their own 
gods ; but the king of Assyria thought flt to com¬ 
mand, that they should carry thither one of the 
priests, whom they had brought from thence,, that 
he might go and dwell there, and teach the people 
the manner of the god of the land 5 . When Cyrus 
invaded Assyria, he made libations, to render the 
soil propitious to him; then he sacrificed to the 
gods and heroes of the Assyrian nation ; then to 
Jupiter Patrius; and it is remarked, that if there 
appeared to him to be any other god, he took care 
not to neglect him 6 . This was the Pagan practice, 
and it could have been to no purpose for Pharaoh 
to employ his magicians to try to work miracles as 
Moses did, if he had thought them assisted by a 
divine power in working them ; for it had been no 
detection of Moses’s not being sent from God, that 
when he had wrought a miracle to confirm his 
mission, a person, who, by the same, or a like 

* Homer. II. i. 4 2 Kings xvii. 

6 Xenophon. Cyropaed. lib. iik 
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divine power, could work the same miracle, had 
been opposed to him. This could not prove, that 
either of the persons had not wrought a true mi¬ 
racle, for each of them must have known and con¬ 
fessed that they had both wrought a true miracle 
by divine assistance. It is nowhere suggested, 
that the gods of Egypt commanded Pharaoh to 
keep the Israelites; nor can it be conceived that 
Pharaoh could desire his priests to try to work 
miracles, to know whether this was their will or 
not. For, supposing him to think that Moses had 
been able, by the power of one deity, to work a 
miracle to demand their dismission, it is impossible 
to think he or his people could be so absurd to 
imagine, that the gods would work miracles in 
defiance of, and opposition to, one another. In 
this case, had he thought Moses had wrought a 
true miracle, he would have believed that some 
deity had really sent him ; and though this deity 
was not an Egyptian god, yet when convinced that 
he really was a god, like Cyrus, when he had ap¬ 
peased the several gods he knew of, if he found 
that there was any other deity, to whom he had 
hitherto been a stranger, he would not have neg¬ 
lected him: but Pharaoh doubted whether Moses 
really wrought a miracle or not. The learned in 
Egypt thought, that miracles, prodigies, and 
omens, were given by the planetary and elemen¬ 
tary influences; and that students, deeply versed 
in the mysteries of nature, could cause them by 
arts and incantations. Pharaoh thought his magi- 
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cians great masters of these arts ; and that there¬ 
fore, if they could perform what Moses did, then 
Moses was only such a one as they, and endea¬ 
voured to delude him, by artificial wonders instead 
of real miracles. Now this is abundantly con¬ 
firmed to be the fact, by the account which Moses 
gave of the magicians using their enchantments; 
and of the confession extorted from them, when 
they could not succeed in the use of them. 

When the magicians of Egypt endeavoured with 
their enchantments to produce lice, and could not 
do it; the confession which they made hereupon 
was, not that they were overpowed by the God of 
Israel; not that he assisted his servants beyond 
what their gods did them ; but *nn jmn 

Atsban Elohim Houa; This is the Jinger of 
God 7 ; the Targum of Onkelos renders it, This 
plague comes from God. The Arabic version ex¬ 
presses it, A sign of this nature is of God. So that 
this appears evidently to have been what Pharaoh 
endeavoured fully to convince himself of; whether 
the works, which Moses performed, were artificial, 
or whether they were the Jinger of God ; and 
when the magicians had answered him this ques¬ 
tion, we find that he made no farther use of 
them. Whereas, had the question beeu, whether 
the God of Israel or the gods of Egypt were the 
most able to assist their servants, Pharaoh might 
have doubted, whether the want of success in the 


7 Exodus viiij 19. 
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experiment was not more; owing to some defect 
in the magicians' enchantments, than in the po^ver 
of the gods. He would have thought that the 
magicians had made improper applications to ob¬ 
tain the favour of the gods, and that, according to 
the notions which prevailed when Balaam was 
desired to curse the Israelites 8 , though some en¬ 
chantments or religious arts of address might not 
obtain the divine favour, yet others might 9 . And 
being disappointed in one trial, would rather have 
argued a-defect in the priest or magician’s attempts 
to make the gods propitious, than want of power 
in their gods to assist them. But the inquiry 
was evidently not of this nature: all that Pharaoh 
wanted to be informed of was, whether Moses 
was a magician, or was really sent by the God, 
whom he spoke of; and he expected to be con¬ 
vinced of this, by examining whether his wonders 
were such as the magicians by their arts could per¬ 
form or not. ^ 

There are several queries, which may be very 
justly made upon Pharaoh's employing his magi¬ 
cians to attempt to work the wonders which Moses 
performed. It may be asked, was there really 
any knowledge of the powers of nature, or arcana 
of art, by which magicians, without the miraculous 
assistance of the Deity, could perform such opera¬ 
tions as Pharaoh here employed his wise men and 
sorcerers to attempt? Did the Egyptian‘magi- 


* Numbers xxiii. 


* Chap, xxiv, 1. 
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cians really perform those wonders, in which they 
are recorded to have imitated Moses ? How 
could Pharaoh think or imagine, that they could 
possibly perform them; or how could they them¬ 
selves be so weak as to attempt them ? or how 
came they to have success in some instances, 
wherein they tried and performed wonders like 
what Moses had done ? But >to all these queries 
it is not difficult to find a just and sufficient 
answer. 

I. Was there really any knowledge of the 
powers of nature, or any secrets of art, by which 
magicians might be able to do such wonders as 
Moses performed before Pharaoh, without their 
having an extraordinary and divine assistance ? It 
is easy to return an answer to this question. The 
knowledge of natural causes and effects is so clear 
in this age, by the light which has been introduced 
by experiment and philosophy, that we may posi¬ 
tively say, no effects like what these men pre¬ 
tended to accomplish by sorcery and enchantment, 
can be artificially produced by any or all the 
powers of nature. No art, no study of occult 
sciences, can enable a man really to change a rod 
or stick of wood into a living serpent. There are 
no enchantments sufficient to enable us to make a 
living frog, or to strike our neighbour with a dis¬ 
ease or boil, or to inflict any vengeance of this 
sort upon him. There never were the instances, 
which are pretended to, of things of this nature 
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effected by arts of this sort. How the magicians 
of Egypt performed their wonders before Pharaoh, 
shall be by and by mentioned; and in the 
same manner in which we account for them, we 
inay account for, all other wonderful and super¬ 
natural works, represented to have been effected 
by any heathen magicians in the sacred pages. - As 
to many accounts of such facts, which are men¬ 
tioned in profane historians, we may venture to 
assert, that they were never really done as they 
represent them ; but that they are generally some 
of the Scripture miracles falsely reported, or at¬ 
tributed to persons, who were never concerned in 
them, or accounts of facts, which were never 
done at all. Julian, the son of Theurgus, is 
said to have caused the Heaven to be black with 
clouds, and a vast shower to fail with terrible 
thunders and lightening, <ro<p/a r*w, by some magic 
art; but others think that Arnuphis the Egyptian 
-philosopher performed this miracle 1 . Such as 
this are the relations of the heathen wonders ; no 
certainty of the performer of them, and nothing 
but a vague and undetermined conjecture how they 
could be performed. This fact may as well be 
ascribed to Arnuphis as to Julian, and was cer¬ 
tainly true of neither ; being probably the account 
of Elijah’s obtaining rain in the time of Aliab 2 , 
falsely ascribed to one or other of these heathens, 
it M **'■ 

1 Saidas in Voc. Is^iavos. ? 1 Kings xviii, 
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in order to raise the credit of the heathen learning. 
But it will be asked, 

II. Did the Egyptian magicians really perform 
those wonders which are ascribed to them ? Some 
learned writers have imagined, that there was not 
any real transmutation, when the rods of the 
Egyptian magicians were pretended to be turned 
into serpents 3 ; and that they did not really turn 
water into blood 4 , or produce frogs 5 , or exhibit 
any real miracle in their opposition to Moses ; but 
that they either played their parts as jugglers, pre¬ 
tending to do what they really did not do ; or that 
some daemons assisted them, and, by their power 
over the air, enabled them to deceive the sight of 
the beholders, and to cause phantoms, or delusive 
appearances of what was really not done, though 
it seemed to be performed in the sight of Pharaoh, 
and those who were present with him. Many of 
the fathers of the Christian church are cited as 
abettors of this opinion 6 , and Josephus is said to 
favour it 7 ; but certainly we have little reason to 
admit it. As to the magicians imposing upon 
Pharaoh by artifice and pretence, I cannot see how 
they could possibly do it, without giving Moses 
and Aaron an opportunity of detecting the cheat, 
and exposing them to Pharaoh, and his people. 
Elijah found it no great difficulty to detect the 
false pretences of the priests of Baal, when they 

s Exodus vii. * Ver 22. 

s Chap, viii, 7. ■ 6 See Pool’s Synops. Crit. in loc. 

7 Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. ii, c. 13. 
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pretended by prayer to bring fire from Heaven, 
but could not really obtain it 8 . In the same 
manner Moses would, without doubt, have brought 
the artifices of the Egyptian magicians to a trial, 
which would have detected the cheat; if the won¬ 
ders, which they pretended to perform, had been 
only pretended, and not really performed by them. 
And as to their being able to exhibit appearances 
of serpents, frogs, and blood, when no such things 
really were in being, but only appeared to be, by 
the air being so directed, by the agency of beings 
which had power over it, as to affect Pharaoh and 
his subjects in such a manner, as to cause them to 
think they saw the magicians’ rods turned into 
serpents, frogs produced, and water converted into 
blood, when none of these things were really done: 
to this I answer, that to argue in this manner, is 
indeed to be unwilling to allow that the Egyptian 
magicians were able to perform a true miracle; 
and yet at the same time it supposes them to have 
performed wonders, of which we can give as little 
account as of a miracle. Let any-one try to give 
a satisfactory account, how any magician could, 
by a power over the air, either by himself, or by 
the assistance of a daemon, represent to the naked 
view of the beholders, in opposition to a true 
miracle, serpents, frogs, and water converted into 
blood ; najr, and so represent them, as that the 
fictitious appearances should not be distinguishable 


8 1 Kings xviii. 
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from the real, but should bear to be seen with 
them at one and the same time, in the same light, 
and in the same view (for so the rods of the magi¬ 
cians turned - into serpents certainly were, when 
Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods) 9 . I say, let 
any one try to give a -reasonable account of this 
fancy, < and he will quickly see, that he may more 
reasonably suppose the magicians able to perform 
a true and real transmutation, than to ascribe to 
them such imaginary powers as this supposition 
requires ; and which, if they could be conceived, 
can tend only to destroy the certainty of all ap¬ 
pearances whatever. The account, which Moses 
gave of the miracles performed by himself and 
Aaron, and of what the magicians performed by 
their enchantments, does not hint any difference as 
to the reality of the performances of either of 
them ; and undoubtedly the rods of the magicians 
were truly and really turned into serpents, as well as 
the rod of Aaron ; and were truly and really swal¬ 
lowed up by Aaron’s rod. The frogs, which the ma¬ 
gicians produced, were true real living frogs, as well 
as those produced by Moses; and the magicians cer¬ 
tainly turned water into blood, truly and really a9 
Moses himself did. There can be nothing offered 
from the sacred history, to suppose the one appear¬ 
ance more real than the other ; and if a believer of 
revelation will argue, that the magicians’ perform¬ 
ances were only phantasms, or deceptions of the sight 


9 Exodus vii, 12. 
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of the beholders; why may not an unbeliever with 
equal assurance argue, that all that Moses did was 
of the same sort ? Nothing but the most extra¬ 
vagant scepticism can be built upon so wild a 
supposition. But, 

III. If there were no secret arts, no occult 
sciences, by the study of which the Egyptian 
magicians might think themselves able to perform 
these wonders; how could Pharaoh imagine, that 
his magicians could perform them, or how could 
they themselves be so weak, or so vain, as to 
attempt them ? I answer : we read of no miracles 
of this sort ever performed in the world before 
this time. God had discovered his will to man¬ 
kind by revelation in all ages. In the first and 
most early times by voices or dreams. From 
Abraham’s time the Lord appeared frequently to 
his servants. But no such wonders as were done 
in Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh, are recorded to 
have ever been performed in the world before ; so 
that they were a new thing, undoubtedly surpris¬ 
ing to all that saw them. Accordingly we find, 
that Moses, when he saw the bush on fire, and 
not consumed, was amazed ; and turned aside to 
see this great sight , why the hush was not burnt 1 . 
And when God turned his rod into a serpent, 
Moses was terrified and fled from it 2 . God had 
not as yet enabled any person to work wonders, as 
Moses and Aaron did in Egypt; therefore Pha- 


1 Exodus iii, 3. 
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raoh, upon seeing these things performed, might 
well inquire whether his magicians could do such 
things as these ; and the magicians might without 
absurdity try whether they could or not. God 
had before this time frequently revealed himself to 
his servants by dreams, by voices, by sending 
angels, or by appearing to them. And the world 
in general was in these days full of belief of the 
truth of such revelations; until, as human learn¬ 
ing increased, the conceit of science, falsely so 
called, seduced the learned to think themselves 
able, by philosophy and speculation, to delineate a 
religion of nature, sufficient to render revelation 
unnecessary and superfluous. The Egyptians 
began early, and had proceeded far in this false 
way of thinking. Instead of one God and one 
Lord, whom Abraham and his descendants wor¬ 
shipped, they corrupted their faith very near as 
early as Abraham’s days 3 ; and admitted, that 
there was indeed a Supreme Deity, presiding over 
the universe (for this I think the heathens never 
really denied, though the grossness of polytheism, 
which time introduced, greatly obscured their 
knowledge of even this truth) ; but they imagined 
they had reason to think, that the planets and 
elements were also gods 4 , and governed the world 

3 See vol. i, b. v, p. 289; vol. ii, b. vii, p. 132. 

VMundum—habere mentem, quae et se, et ipsum fabricatum 
sit, et omnia moderetur, moveat, regat: erit persuasutn etiam 
solem, lunam, Stellas omnes, terram, mare Deos esse. Cic. 
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by their influence, though subject to the fate 5 , 
will, or direction of the supreme God. And as to 
what was generally believed of dreams, visions, 
and revelations, which had been made to men, 
the learned in these times thought as freely about 
them, as our modern querists. The belief of them 
was of service to the legislators, who knew how 
to make them a state-engine to govern their 
people by 6 ; but they thought themselves wise 
euough to know, that they were occasioned sine 
Deo, in a natural way, by the planetary and 
elementary influences; and that they were made a 
part of their religion, only for the utility of their 
popular influence 7 , and for reasons of state, for 

s Tt xwAt )<rei fys ■x's Atoj EIMAPMENHX uv^xos; Kxrft&s 
emi. Plut. lib. de Defect. Orac. p. 420. Fatum, est non id 
quod superstitiose sed quod physicedicitur causa aeterna rerum. 
Cic. Deum Necessitatem appellant, quia nihil aliter possit 
atque ab eo Constitutum sit. 

6 0 veipara. xai pao-para, k at toiatov ctWov oyxoy tfpois-cc- 

(utevot —o TfoXirtKOi; p,ey uvSpxtrt, xou Ttpo; av^aSvj xcu ax.oXcts'ov 
oykov y)va,yxa<rp£vois ax icrios spiv, cuawep ex 

Xpckivu rtjs Seiartfcapovixs vrpog ro ovpQspov avturiraocu xxi 
peras-i)<rxi fas xookkas. Plut. lib. de Socratis Genio, p. 
580. - 

7 Non enim sumus ii nos augures, qui avium, reliquorumve 

signorum observatione futura dicamuserrabat enim multis 
in rebus antiquitas, quam vel usu jam vel doctrina vel vetus- 
tate immutatam videmus ; retinetur autem et ad opinionem 
vulgi, et ad magnas utilitates reipublicae mos, religio, disci- 
plina, jus augurum, collegii authoritas. Cicer. de Divinat. 
lib. ii, c. 33. j* . 
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the government of kingdoms 8 . Hitherto the 
Egyptians had proceeded ; and had Moses come 
to them, and could only have assured them, that 
he had received a command from God in a dream* 
or by a vision, or by a voice, or any other revela¬ 
tion ; neither Pharaoh, nor his wise men, would 
have regarded him at all, but have concluded, that 
some natural prodigy had happened; for such 
they would, most probably, have imagined the 
bush on fire to be, and have supposed that Moses 
had made a political use of it; and for this 'reason 
Pharaoh bade him show a miracle ; knowing, that 
if the Deity really sent him, he could give this 
proof of it. Hereupon God enabled Moses to 
work several very extraordinary signs and won¬ 
ders, such as had never been seen or heard of in 
the world before. Upon seeing which, Pharaoh 
very naturally consulted his Magi; and they 
tried all the mystical operations, and examined all 
the schemes, which their systems of science fur¬ 
nished, to see whether these things could be done 
or accounted for by any natural influences, or 
human learning ; and after several trials acknow¬ 
ledged that they could not, hut that they were 
the effect of an omnipotent hand, the finger. of 
God 9 . But mi 

IV. If the Egyptian magicians had no mystical 

8 Existimo jus augurum, etsi divinationis opinione principio 
constitutum sit, tamen postea reipublic® causa conservatum’ac 
retentum. Cic. de Divinat. lib. ii, c. 35. 

9 Exodus viii, 19, 


2 E 2 
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arts, by the use . of which they could really turn 
their rods into serpents, produce frogs, and change 
water into blood, how came they to succeed in 
these attempts, which they made in opposition to 
Moses? We have no reason to think that the 
king knew, that those works, which he employed 
his magicians to try to perform, were within the 
reach of any art they were masters of, because he 
ordered them to try to perform them ; rather, on 
the contrary, he ordered them to try to perforin 
them, that he might know whether art could effect 
them or not, or whether they were indeed true 
miracles. Kings were wont in all extraordinary 
cases, where any thing happened, which was 
thought ominous or surprising, to send for their 
priests and learned professors, and to order them 
to answer the difficulties which perplexed therii. 
And though much was pretended to, yet they had 
not yet advanced so far in the true knowledge of 
nature, but that kings sometimes thought they 
might require of their Magi things impossible. 
We have an instance of this in the Book of Da¬ 
niel 1 . Nebuchadnezzar dreamed a dream and 
forgot it, and required his Magi, not only to tell 
him the meaning of his dream, but to find out 
what his dream was. And though the Chaldeans 
answered him, that no man upon Earth could do it, 
and that no king, lord , or ruler had ever asked such 
a thing of any magician, astrologer , Or Chaldean , 


•'Daniel ii. 
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yet the king was so resolutely set upon compelling 
them to use their utmost endeavours, that he re¬ 
solved^ and commanded to destroy all the Magi, or 
wise men of Babylon. In these cases, the Magi 
might try all possible experiments, though they 
had no reason to hope for success from them. 

2. It does not appear from the magicians here, 
trying their experiments, and succeeding in them, 
that they thought at first that their arts would be, 
effectual, and that they should be able to perform 
such works as Moses and Aaron had done. The 
priests of Baal, in the time of Elijah 2 , had no 
reason to think, that the invocations of their god, 
or the cutting themselves with knives and lancets, 
would produce the fire from Heaven to consume 
their sacrifice; but yet they tried all the artifices 
they could think of from morning until evening. 
So here the Egyptians had no reason to think their 
incantations would produce serpents; but they 
would try all experiments, in order to judge farther 
of the matter; and upon their attempting, God 
was pleased in some cases to give an unexpected 
success to their endeavours, in order to serve and 
carry on his own purposes and designs by it. For, 

3. The success they had was certainly unexpected, 
as evidently appears, by their not being able to 
follow Moses in all his miracles. They produced 
serpents and frogs, and converted water into blood, 
but when they attempted to produce the lice, they 


9 1 Kings xviii, 
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could not do it. It is here evident, that the magi¬ 
cians did not know the extent of their powers, if 
they can be conceived to have bad any, for they 
attempted to equal Moses in all his performances, 
but upon trial they found they could do some, but 
in others, though not a whit more difficult, they 
could not obtain any success at all. Had they had 
any effectual rules of art or science to work by, 
they would at first, without trial, have known 
what to attempt, and what not; but in truth, they 
had no arts to perform any thing of this sort. In 
some instances, God was pleased to give a success, 
which they little expected, to their endeavours, and 
with which they were so far from resting satisfied, 
that they took the first opportunity, which was 
given them, when their attempts failed, to acknow-* 
ledge, that Moses was certainly assisted by the di¬ 
vine power. 

Moses and Aaron went the third time to Pha¬ 
raoh, and urged again the demand they had made 
for his dismissing the Israelites; and as a farther 
sign, that God had really sent them, upon Aaron’s 
stretching out his hand, and touching the waters 
of the river with his rod, all the waters in the land 
of Egypt were turned into blood, and continued so 
for seven days, so that the fish died, and the Egyp¬ 
tians could get no water to drink 3 ; but Pharaoh, 

3 Exodus vii, 15 — 25. Pharaoh is here mentioned as going 
down in the morning to the river. It is probable, that the 
Egyptians accounted it a necessary part of religion to purify 
themselves every morning, by washing in the river. Virgil 
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finding that his magicians could turn water into 
blood, was not convinced by this miracle, and so 
refused to part with the Israelites. 

Some time after Moses and Aaron came again to 
him, requiring the dismission of the people, and 
withal assuring him, that, if he did not grant it, 
they should bring a great plague of frogs upon all 
the land; and in order hereto, Moses directed 
Aaron to stretch his rod again over the waters, 
upon doing which there came up abundance of 
frogs, so as to cover the land of Egypt, and to 
swarm in the houses, bed-chambers, upon the beds* 
in the ovens, and kneading troughs of the Egyp¬ 
tians 4 ; but here it likewise happened that the 
magicians also produced frogs, so that Pharaoh 
was not much influenced by this miracle 1 . 

represents A£neas as thinking such a purification necessary, 
before he might touch the Trojan sacra, having polluted him¬ 
self in battle; he says to bis father Anchises, 

Tu, genitor, cape sacra manu, patriosque penatcs; 

Me, bello e tanto digressum, et caede recenti, 

Attrectare nefas, donee me flumine vivo 
Abluero. 

Virg. JEn. ii, v. 717. 

But the Egyptians used these purifications twice every day, 
says Herodotus, Sis fys ypspa? Exas~ys> xai Sis exaryi vuxrc*. 
Lib. ii, c. 37. Chseremon says, thrice every day (a?reXacvrs 
faxpu/ avo re xoinjs, xai vpo apis's, xai nrpos vifvov. ap. Por- 
phyr. irepi avoyp. lib. iv, sec. 7), when they came from bed in the 
morning, just before dinner, and at night when they went to 
sleep. Moses was here directed to go to Pharaoh in the morn¬ 
ing, at his going out to the water; so that Pharaoh was here 
going to perform the morning purification. 

4 Exod. viii, 3, 6. 5 Ver. 7. 
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There were several other miracles wrought by 
Moses and Aaron in Egypt after the same mauner. 
The swarms of lice 6 ; the murrain upon the Egyp¬ 
tian cattle 7 ; the plague of the flies 8 ; the boils 
inflicted not only upon the Egyptian people,. but 
upon the magicians also 9 ; the terrible rain and 
hail'and fire mingled with hail 1 ; the plague of the 
locusts 2 , and the darkness 3 for three days; all 
these things being caused at the word of Moses, 
exceedingly perplexed the king. He found that 
all the powers, art, and learning of his magicians 
could not perform these miracles; nay, upon at-, 
tempting one of them, they themselves confessed 
to him, that it was done by the finger of Gop 4 ; 
and in the plague of the boils, the magicians them¬ 
selves were afflicted 5 , and could not stand before 
Moses, because of the boil; for the boil was upon 
the magicians , and all the Egyptians. The king’s 
heart was several times almost overcome. , He 
offered the Israelites leave to sacrifice to the Lord 
their God,, provided they would do it in Egypt 6 ; 
but to this Moses answered, that their religion was 
so different from the ^Egyptian, that were they to 
perform the offices of it in. Egypt, the people 
would be so' offended as to rise against them and 
stone them 7 , Afterwards Pharaoh would have 

6 Exod. viii, 16, 7 Chap, ix, 3, 7. 

< 8 Chap, viii, 21. 9 Chap, ix, 9—12, 

1 Ver. 18. * Chap, x, 4. 

. 3 Ver. 21. •* Chap, viii, 19. 

* Chap, ix, 11. * Ch?p. viii, 25, 

7 Ver. 26. 
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permitted them to go out of Egypt, provided the 
adult persons only would go, and that they would 
leave their children behind them as pledges of 
their return 8 ; but upon Moses insisting to have 
the people go, with their young and with their old , 
with their sons and with their daughters , with their 
flocks and with their herds, Pharaoh was incensed 
against him, and, having severely threatened him, 
ordered him to be turned out of his presence 9 . 
Afterwards Pharaoh was willing that all the people 
should go, only that they should let their flocks 
and their herds stay 1 ; very probably knowing, 
that they could not go far without sustenance, and 
that, if they left all their flocks, and their herds, 
they must soon return again; for what nation 
would receive or maintain with their own product 
and provisions so numerous a people? or how, or 
where should they subsist, if their flocks and herds 
were left behind them ? So that the leave of de¬ 
parting, which Pharaoh offered, would soon have 
been of no service ; therefore Moses rejected it, 
and required that their cattle also should go with 
them , and not a hoof he left behind 2 . But upon 
Moses requiring this, Pharaoh grew exceeding 
angry, and charged him to get away, and never 
attempt to see him more 5 for that if he did, he 
would certainly put him to death 3 . 

Thus was this unhappy prince, by the obstinacy 

* Exodus x, II. 9 Ibid. 

•v ' Ver. 24. * Ver. 95. 

3 yer. 28. 
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of his heart, carried on through many great misfor¬ 
tunes to himself and his people, at length to bis 
ruin. He had all along sufficient means of convic¬ 
tion. When his magicians’ rods were turned into 
serpents, and Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods, 
how would a circumstance, far less remarkable and 
extraordinary, have moved him, if what Moses 
required had not been disagreeable to him ? In 
several of the plagues, which were inflicted upon 
him and his people, Pharaoh was compelled to 
make application to Moses, to intreat the Lord 
his God to remove the evil 4 ; and in others, the 
king himself was nice and exact in inquiring, 
whether the Israelites did suffer in them with bis 
people or not; and found, upon examination, that 
God had distinguished the Israelites from the 
Egyptians, and that they were not partakers 5 6 in 
the remarkable calamities inflicted upon the land. 
I might add the particular confession of the magi¬ 
cians, that Moses’s works were the finger o/’God^ 
and observe how the magicians themselves suffered 
in the plague of the boils; and how Moses was 
able, at any time or hour, to obtain from God a re¬ 
moval of the plagues, upon Pharaoh’s address for 
it. How could the king, if he attended at all to 
these circumstances, not be entirely convinced by 
them ? Yet I do not see that we have any reason to 
think that he fully believed that Moses was really 

4 Exodus vrii, 8, 29 ; ix, 23 ; and x, 17. 

s Id. viii, 21; ix, 7, 26; and x, 23. 

6 Chap, viii, 19. 
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and truly sent from God to him upon the message 
which he had delivered. There were many of the 
servants of Pharaoh, who regarded nol the word of 
the Lord, but left their servants and cattle in the 
field, when Moses had threatened the rain and the 
fire and ?hail to destroy them 7 . Undoubtedly, 
after all that had been done before this, these men 
did not believe, that any such storm would happen; 
and after this, and after the inflicting another 
plague, the Egyptians only thought that Moses 
was a snare to them 8 ; a snare, from which Pha¬ 
raoh seemed to think be might perhaps free his 
people, if he put him to death 9 . All the effects 
which Moses’s miracles seem to have had was, not 
that the power of God was at last revered, or 
acknowledged by Pharaoh or his people ; but the 
man Moses was very great in. the land of Egypt , 
in the sight of Pharaoh's servants, and in the sight 
of the people'; they admired the man as far supe¬ 
rior to their own magicians; but what be had 
done had no true influence for the end for which 
it was intended. For we may reasonably suppose, 
that when Pharaoh and his army pursued the Is¬ 
raelites to the Red Sea, though they were terribly 
struck at the death of their firstborn, and therefore 
had dismissed them ;. yet when they came to con¬ 
sider more at leisure what they had done, it is 
probable they believed at last, that they had been 
imposed upon more by the art of Moses, than any 


7 Exodus ix, 21. 
a Ver. 28. 


8 Chap, x, 7. 
1 Chap, xi, 3. 
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true and real power of God, exerted for the deli¬ 
verance of his people, and for that reason they 
went after them to retake them, or to revenge 
themselves upon them. I am sensible it may be 
asked, how could men of common sense and un¬ 
derstanding be so wonderfully absurd? But I 
answer; sense and understanding are not the only 
requisites to make men judge rightly of even clear 
and very evident truths. The inspired writer most 
justly advises, to take heed of an evil heart of un¬ 
beliefout of the heart are the issues of life*. Our 
passions and affections have a very powerful in¬ 
fluence over us; and where they are not carefully 
managed and governed, it is amazing to see how 
the slightest evasions will pass for most weighty 
and conclusive arguments, and how the brightest 
and most apparent evidences of truths, will be 
thought to be of little moment even to persons of 
the greatest sense and sagacity in other matters, 
where their interest or their humours do not cou- 
tradict the truths which are offered to them. Pha¬ 
raoh’s fault was in his heart,, and that made him 
unfortunate in the use of his understanding. The 
Israelites were numerous and serviceable slaves, 
and it was a terrible shock and diminution to his 
wealth and grandeur to dismiss them; and not 
being able to reconcile his inclinations to the 
thoughts of parting with them, the vague and ill- 
grounded learning of the times he lived in, was 


9 Heb. iii, 12. 


3 Prov. iv, 23. 
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thought to afford arguments sufficient to take off 
the force of all the miracles, which wer,e offered to 
induce him to it. It is no very hard matter to 
judge of truth, if we are but sincerely disposed to 
embrace it; If any man will do God’s will , he will 
know of the doctrine , whether it be of God 4 . A 
common capacity, and an ordinary share of under¬ 
standing, will afford light enough, if evil passions 
do not make the light that is in us to become 
darkness. But if our heart be not duly disposed to 
embrace the truth ; neither may we be persuaded , 
by the greatest arguments and demonstrations 
which can be offered, even though we have un¬ 
common abilities to judge of, and understand the 
force of what is represented to us. 

Some writers have imagined, that the non-com¬ 
pliance of Pharaoh was an effect of temper pro¬ 
duced in him by God himself. They endeavour 
to support their opinion by the many expressions 
of Moses, that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart 5 ; 
and by St. Paul’s seeming to represent, from what 
is recorded by Moses, that God raised up Pha¬ 
raoh on purpose to make him a terrible example 
of his power and vengeance to the whole world 6 . 
But, 1. God is said in Scripture to do many 
things, which are permitted by him to come to 
pass, in the ordinary and common course of 
things ; according to which manner of expression. 
Him 

4 jbhn vii, 17. 

5 Exod. iv, 21; vii, 3 ; ix, 12; x, 1, 20, 27 ; xi, 10, &c. 

c Rom, ix, 17. 
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God may be said to harden Pharaoh’s heart, only 
because he did not interpose, but suffered him to 
be carried on by the bent of his own passions to 
that inflexible obstinacy which proved his ruin. 
And in this sense, perhaps, we may interpret the 
words of St. Paul 7 , therefore hath he mercy , on 
whom he will have mercy , and whom he will he 
hardeneth. God had not so much mercy upon 
Pharaoh as to prevent bis being hardened; and 
therefore in this sense is said to have hardened 
him. 2. It is plain, that Moses, unto whom 
God used these expressions about Pharaoh, under¬ 
stood them in this sense, from many parts of hia 
behaviour to him; and especially r from his ear¬ 
nestly intreating him to be persuaded, and to 
let the people go. If Moses had known, or 
thought, that God bad doomed Pharaoh to un¬ 
avoidable ruin, what room or opportunity could 
there be to endeavour to persuade him to avoid 
it ? But that Moses attempted, with all possible 
application, to make an impression upon Pharaoh 
for his good, is very evident from the following 
passage, which if rightly translated would be very 
clear and expressive. And Moses said unto -Pha¬ 
raoh, glory over me, when shall I entreat for thee 
and for thy servants 8 —? The translating the 
Hebrew words, hithpaar gnalai, glory over me, 
makes the sense of the place very obscure ; the 
true rendering the words would be, do me glory or 

8 Exod. viii, Q; . 


7 Kora, ix, 18. 
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honour , i. e. believe me, which will be to my 
honour in the sight of the people; and the whole 
of what passed between Pharaoh and Moses at 
this time, if rightly translated, is to this purpose. 

‘ Then Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron, and 
said ; intreat the Lord, that he may take away the 
frogs from me, .... and I will let the people go, 
that they may do sacrifice unto the Lord. And 
Moses said, do me the honour to believe me, when 

I shall entreat for thee, and for thy servants. 

And Pharaoh said, to-morrow I will. And Moses 
said, be it according to thy word 9 .’ Moses here 
made a very earnest address to Pharaoh, to induce 
him to be persuaded to part with the people; 
which he certainly would not have done, if he had 
thought that Pharaoh could no ways avoid not 
being persuaded, but that God himself prevented 
his compliance, on purpose to bring him to ruin. 
But I might observe, that Moses frequently ex¬ 
presses it, that Pharaoh hardened his own heart', 
and not that God hardened it; so that the two 
expressions, God hardened Pharaoh’s heart, and 
Pharaoh hardened his own heart, are synonymous, 
and mean the one no more than the other; un¬ 
less perhaps it may be said, that as it is agreeable 
to the Hebrew idiom, to call very high hills, 
the hills of God*, or very flourishing trees, 
the trees of the Lord 3 , so in the same manner of 

9 Exod. viii, 8, 9, 10. 

• Ibid, vii, 13,22; viii, 15, 19,32; ix, 7,34. 

a Psalm lxviii, 15. 3 Ibid, civ, J6. 
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speaking, it might be said, that the Lord hardened 
Pharaoh's heart , to express, that it was exceed¬ 
ingly, and beyond measure obdurate. 3. The ex¬ 
pression cited by St. Paul from Moses, For this 
cause have I raised thee up , that I might show my 
power in thee .... does not support the sense, 
which these expositors would put upon it. The 
Hebrew word, hegnemadtika, does not signify, 
I have raised thee up, or brought thee into being ; 
hut I have made thee stand or continue*. The 
lxx translate the place very justly, svexev r era 
SieTTjpqj&js. For this cause thou hast been pre¬ 
served 4 . For the words of Moses were not de¬ 
signed to express to Pharaoh, that he was born or 
created on purpose to be brought to ruin ; but the 
reason for saying the words, and the true meaning 
of them is this ; Moses had wrought several mira¬ 
cles before Pharaoh, but they had had no effect upon 
him. Hereupon Moses delivered to him a severer 
message, threatening, that God would send all his 
plagues upon his heart, and upon his servants, 
and upon his people, to smite him with pestilence, 
and to cut him off from the earth ; and indeed 
(continues he, speaking still in the name of God) 

* See Remarks upon this passage by the Rev. Walter 
Sellon, in his Tract entitled, * General Redemption consi¬ 
dered.’— Edit. 

4 Most of the versions express the true meaning of this 
place better than our English translation. Onkelos renders 
it; Verum propter hoc sustinqi te. The Arabic expresses it; 
Propter rem hanc te reservavi. 
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for this cause have I preserved thee hitherto, to 
show in thee my power; i . e. I had cut thee off 
sooner for thy.obstinacy, but that I intended .to 
make my power over thee more conspicuous 5 so 
that stbe words only signify, that Pharaoh was 
hitherto preserved by the forbearance of God, to 
be a more remarkable example; not that he was 
born to be brought to ruin. ^ 

Moses, by command from God, went once more 
to Pharaoh. The king had charged him never to 
see his face more, upon pain of death 5 ; and Moses 
had purposed to have so much regard to his own 
safety, as never to attempt it 6 ; rbut upon God’s 
specially commanding him to go, he was not 
afraid; knowing, that He who sent him could 
abundantly protect him. Moses now delivered to 
Pharaoh the severest message he had ever brought 
him ; and represented to him, that at midnight 7 , 
God would strike dead the first-born of every 
family throughout all the land of Egypt; and 
that there should hereupon be such a dread and 
terror upon all the Egyptians, that they should 
come to him in the most submissive manner, and 
beg of him to lead the people out of the land; and 
after that, said he, 1 shall go. Pharaoh was in a 
great rage at Moses speaking thus to him ; but 

-.7 ’< v; •’ , '* •• 

* Exqd. x, 28. n Ver. 29. 

7 This message was delivered to Pharaoh, after the Israelites 
had made preparations for eating the passover, some lime in 
the day before they lefLEgypt. 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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Moses, not desiring to stay only to incense and pro¬ 
voke him, turned away and left him. 

It is surprising, that not only our English, but 
all the versions, represent Moses to be the person 
here said to be in a great anger. The vulgar Latin 
is very faulty; we there find the place rendered, 
exivit a Pharaone iratus nimis. “ He went out 
from Pharaoh too much angry 8 .” All the other 
versions represent him as exceedingly incensed 
against the king; but how can we suppose this 
of Moses, who was very meek , above all the men, 
which were upon the face of the Earth ? Besides 
that, it is hard to imagine he should carry himself 
so void of that regard and respect, which he must 
think it his duty to pay, in his behaviour to the 
king of Egypt in his own kingdom. Some of the 
commentators insinuate, that Moses was thus ex¬ 
ceeding angry, and incensed against Pharaoh, 
because he was made a god unto Pharaoh 9 . But 

8 The critics imagine, that the Latin word nimis is synony¬ 
mous with valde; a,nd to signify very much, or exceedingly; 
but I think, that where it seems to be thus used, it always 
implies some excess : thus; Non nimis me delectarunt litterae 
illius. Cic. His letters delighted me not very much. I would 
translate it not over much. Fundam tibi nunc nimis vellem 
dari. Ter. I would very fain, that you had a sling. I think 
it might be translated, I am over-earnest in wishing you 3 
sling, i. e. more earnest than I need to be. For it was the 
flatterer’s excess of care that wished the sddier this instrument; 
and by the word nimis, he seems nicely to hint that his valour 
did not need it. See Euuuch. act iv, scene 7 . 

9 Exod. vii, 1. 
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how absurd must it be to imagine, that Moses 
should receive any character from the Deity, 
which would justify him in rudeness and misbeha¬ 
viour to a ruler of a kingdom ? Certainly it was 
not Moses here, but Pharaoh, who was in the pas¬ 
sion. Moses undoubtedly delivered his message 
with all the weight and authority which the divine 
commission he had received required ; and yet at 
the same time behaved himself with all the regard 
and respect which was due unto the king; and 
when he had delivered what he had to say, Ietzea 
menim Pharaoh beckari aph. The words, beckari 
aph, in a fury of anger, belong to Pharaoh, and 
not to Moses ; and the place ought to be trans¬ 
lated, he went out from Pharaoh, who was in a 
furious anger. 

God had before this instructed Moses and 
Aaron to direct the peeple to prepare the pass- 
over 1 , the getting all things ready for which took 
up near four days ; for they were to begin on the 
tenth* day of the month Abib, and to kill 
the lamb on the fourteenth day in the even- 

1 The first verse of Chap, xii, does not imply that the Lord 
spake to Moses about the passover, after he came from Pha¬ 
raoh, because these directions were given before he went; for 
he went to Pharaoh the day on which he told him, that at 
midnight God would slay the first-born, namely, on the four¬ 
teenth of the month Abib; but these directions were given 
before the tenth day ; for on that day they began to prepare 
for the passover. So that the former part of this ,chapter is an 
account of some particulars which had passed, but were not re¬ 
lated historically in their place. 

* Exod. xii, 3. 


2 F 2 
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ing 3 ; and accordingly on the fourteenth of Abib 
in the night 4 the Israelites ate the first passover ; 
and at midnight they heard a great cry and con¬ 
fusion amongst the Egyptians ; for Pharaoh and 
his princes, and his people, found that there was 
one person dead, and that the first-born, without 
any exception or difference in any one family, i» 
every house of the Egyptians. They came im¬ 
mediately to Moses and Aaron in a great fright 
and terror, and desired him to get the people 
together, and take their flocks and their herds, 
and all that belonged to them, and be gone; and 
the Egyptians were urgent upon the people , that 
they might send them out of the land in haste , for 
they said,, ive, he all dead men 5 . Hereupon Moses 
took the bones of Joseph, which his brethren had 
sworn to him should be carried with them out of 
Egypt, and the Israelites began to journey in the 
morning; and on the morrow after the passover, 
on the fifteenth day of the month, they travelled 
from Rameses to Succoth 6 , about ten or twelve 
miles. Here they made made a stop, reviewed 
their company, and found that they were six hun¬ 
dred thousand, besides children 7 . In this manner 
the Israelites were brought out of Egypt; a trans¬ 
action so wonderful and extraordinary, that the 
heathen historians could not avoid taking some 
notice of it. Justin, the epitomizer of Trogus. 

' 3 Exod. xii, 6. * Ver. 7. 

6 Ver. 33. 6 Num. xxxiii, 3, 

7 Exod. xii, 37. * 
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Pompeius, gives us hints of it, in his account of 
the History of the Jewish Nation 3 . He tells us, 
that some time after the birth of Moses, “ the 
Egyptians had the leprosy amongst them ; that 
upon consulting their oracle for a cure, they were 
directed to send away all the infected persons out 
of the land, under the conduct of Moses. Moses 
undertook the command of them, and at hi« 
leaving Egypt stole away the Egyptian Sacra. 
The Egyptians pursued them, in order to recover 
their Sacra, but were compelled by storms to re¬ 
turn home again. Moses in seven days passed 
the Desert of Arabia, and brought the people to 
Sinai.” This account is indeed short, imperfect, 
and full of mistakes; but so are the heathen Ac¬ 
counts of the Jews and their affairs. If the reader 
peruses the whole of what Justin says of the Jews, 
he will see that his account of them is all of a 
piece, and that he had made no true inquiry into 
their history. However, after all the mistakes, 
which either the misrepresentation of the Egyptian 
writers might cause, or the carelessness and want 
of examination of other historians occasion, thus 
much we may conclude from Justin to be on all 
hands agreed; , that the Jews were sent out of 
Egypt under the conduct pf Moses, that the 
Egyptians might get free from plagues inflicted 
upon them by the divine hand; and that after they 
were dismissed the Egyptians pursued them, but 


8 Justin. Hist. lib. xxxvi, cap; 2, 
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were disappointed in their pursuit, not by force of 
arms, but by obstructions from Providence, in the 
direction of storms and weather to defeat them. 
Justin hints so many points, which are so near the 
truth, in the several parts of the Jewish history, 
that I imagine, if due pains had been taken to exa¬ 
mine, he would have given a truer account of this, 
and all the other particulars which he has hinted 
about them and their affairs. 

Justin relates, that the Jews at their departure 
stole the Egyptian Sacra. We say, they borrowed, 
of the Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels of 
gold, and raiment If they borrowed them, we 
cannot say that they had any design of returning 
them again; and therefore the injustice may be 
thought the same as if they stole them. Some 
modern writers have taken the greatest liberty of 
ridiculing this particular, and are pleased in tbink- 
ing ;j£iat it affords them a Considerable objection 
against the sacred Scriptures. For they insinuate* 
with more than ordinary assurance, that no one 
can, consistently with plain and common honesty, 
which all men know too well to be deceived in, 
suppose tfiat God Almighty directed, or ordered 
the Israelites to borrow in this manner. “ The 
wit of the best poet is not sufficient to reconcile 
us to the retreat of a Moses, by the assistance of 
an Egyptian loan said Lord Shaftsbury, amongst 
other things, which he thought might bear hard 


9 Expd. xii, 35, 
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against the morality of the sacred history 1 . Somfe 
very judicious writers have endeavoured to justify 
the Israelites borrowing of the Egyptians; hut I 
shall not offer any of their arguments, because I 
cannot find, that the sacred text does in the least 
hint, that they borrowed, or attempted to borrow 
any thing of them. The Hebrew word, which out* 
translators have rendered borrow , is shaal 2 , which 
does not signify to borrow , but to ask one to give. 
It is the very word used Psalm ii, 8. SheaUve 
ettenah , Ask of me , and I will give thee the hea¬ 
thenfor thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
<f the earth for thy possession. The fact was, 
God had told Moses, that the Israelites 
should not go out of Egypt empty ; but that 
every woman should ask her neighbour, and the 
person she lived with, to give her jewels and rai¬ 
ment, and that he would dispose the Egyptians to 
give them 3 . Thus, when they were leaving Egypt, 
the children of Israel asked the Egyptian^ for 
jewels of silver , and jewels of gold , and raiment; 
and the Lord gave the people favour in the sight 
of the Egyptians, so that they gave them what 
they asked for, so freely as to impoverish them¬ 
selves by making presents to them. Josephus 
represents this fact agreeably to the true sense of 
the sacred text. He says that the Egyptians 
(Stopotff rs rsg E Spates eTi[x,toV 01 p,ev w re§ ra 
TOLftiov et’eT&eW at os nou xara ysirvuixriv zspos 

* Charact. vol. i, p. 358. 

• See Exod. iii, 22; xii, 35.. 3 Ibid. iii. 
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auras <rovr)§eiav) made the Hebrews considerable 
presents ; and that some did so, in order to induce 
them to go the sooner away from them ; others 
out of respect to, and upon account of the ac¬ 
quaintance they had had with them 4 . 

The exit of the children of Israel out of Egypt, 
was four hundred and thirty years after Abraham’s 
first coming into Canaan. Now Abraham came 
into Canaan a. m. 2083 s , so that, counting four 
hundred and thirty years forward from that year, 
we shall fix the exit a. m. 2513, in which year it 
was accomplished. Our English translators have 
rendered the xiith chapter of Exodus, verse 40, 
very justly; now the sojourning of the children of 
Israelj who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and 
thirty years. The interlinear translation of the 
Hebrew Bible, and the vulgar Latin version, both 
misrepresent the true sense of the place, by render¬ 
ing it to this effect; now the inhabiting of the 
children of Israel , whereby they inhabited in 
Egypt, ivere four hundred and thirty years. 
The children of Israel did not live in Egypt four 
hundred and thirty years; for they came into 
. Egypt with Jacob a. m, 22 fi 8 6 , and they went out 
of Egypt a. m. 2513i so that they lived in Egypt 
but two hundred and fifteen years ; therefore the 
sojourning of the children of Israel must not be 
limited to their living in Egypt only, but taken in 

4 Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. ii, c. 14. 

s See vol. i, b. v, p. 252. 
gee vol. ii, b. vii, p. I 85 . 
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a more general sense, and extended to the time 
of their living in Canaan ; for the four hundred 
and thirty years, here mentioned, begin from Abra¬ 
ham’s first coming into Canaan. The Samaritan 
text has the verse thus, now the inhabiting of the 
children of Israel , and their fathers , whereby they 
inhabited in the land of Canaan , and in the land 
of Egypt, were four hundred and thirty years. 
The most learned Dean Prideaux observes, <c that 
the additions herein do manifestly mend the text, 
and make it more clear and intelligible, and add 
nothing to the Hebrew copy, but what must be 
understood by the reader to make out the sense 
thereof 7 and therefore, why may we not suppose 
that the ancient Hebrew text was in this verse the 
same with the present Samaritan, and that the 
words, which the Samaritan text now has in this 
place more than the Hebrew, have been dropped 
, by some transcribers ? Josephus fixes the time of 
the Israelites’ departure out of Egypt very exactly. 
He says, it was four hundred and thirty years 
after Abraham’s coming into Canaan; and two 
hundred and fifteen years after Jacob’s coming 
into Egypt 8 , both which accounts suppose it 
a. M. 2513, the year above mentioned. If the 
pastors came into Egypt a. m. 2420, as I have 
supposed, then the exit of the Israelites will be 
ninety-three years after the beginning of the reign 
of Salatis, who was the first of the pastor kings; 

„ Prideaux Connnect. vol. ii, part i, b. vi, p. 602. 

Joseph. Anticp Jud. lib. ii, c, 15. 
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and according to Sir John Marsham’s table of 
these kings, Apachnas was king of Egypt at this 
time. 

From the time when the children of Israel were 
arrived at Succoth, to their getting over the Red 
Sea into Midian, it does not appear that Moses 
led them one step by his own conduct or contri¬ 
vance. They removed from Succoth to Etham, a 
town near the border of the wilderness of Arabia; 
from thence they moved back into the moun¬ 
tainous parts of Egypt, on the west side of the 
Red Sea, and encamped near to Pihahirotb, 
between Migdol and the Sea. According to 
Moses’s narration of their movements, it was in no¬ 
wise left to his conduct Where to lead the people* 
When Pharaoh had let the people go , God led 
them not through the way of the land of the Phi¬ 
listines, although that was near, lest they should 
repent when they saiv war, and return to Egypt; 
hut God led them about through the way of the 
wilderness of the Red Sea; and the Lord went 
before them by day in a pillar of a cloud' to lead 
them the way, and by night in a pillar of fire, to 
give them light, to go by day and night. And 
the Lord spake unto Moses , saying , Speak unto 
the children of Israel , that they turn and encamp 
before Pihahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, 
over-against Baal-zephon, before it shall ye encamp 
by the sea 9 . Our very learned countryman, Sir 


9 Exod. xiii, 17—22 j xiv, 1, 2. 
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Walter Raleigh, represents the conduct of Moses, 
an this march of the Israelites, as in some mea¬ 
sure the effects of his own prudence and skill in 
the art of war; and gives some reasons to show 
how Moses performed, in the several stations of 
this march, the part of a very able commander. I 
cannot pretend to judge of the reasons of war 
suggested by him; but I imagine, that Sir Walter 
Raleigh's great military skill might lead him to 
draw au ingenious scheme here for Moses, where 
we have no reason to think that Moses laid any 
scheme at all. It is indeed probable, that reason 
might suggest to Moses, that it could be in no¬ 
wise proper to lead his people directly through 
Philistia to Canaan. His people, though very 
numerous, were a mixed multitude, not used to, 
and altogether undisciplined for war; and the 
Philistines were a strong and valiant people, and 
could not well be thought willing to suffer six 
hundred thousand persons to enter their country. 
Discretion and prudence therefore might suggest 
to him, that it would be more proper to lead them 
about by the wilderness of Arabia, and to retire 
with them to Midian, where he was sure he should 
be well received by Jethro the ruler there; and 
there to form them, for what undertakings it 
might please God to design them. All this may 
be consistent with the Hebrew expression of 
God’s leading them ; who is often said to do 
several things, by permitting them to be done 
by the conduct of the persons employed to do 
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them. But though all this might reasonably be 
supposed; yet, as I said, the journeying of the 
Israelites from Succoth to the Red Sea, was evi¬ 
dently conducted by God’s immediate direction. 
For, 1. if Moses designed to carry the people to 
Jethro’s country, he had a much nearer way from 
Etham, through the wilderness of Sinai, than to 
lead the people into the mountainous and rocky 
country, on the Egyptian borders of the Red Sea, 
out of which he could not expect to find any 
passage into Midian, without coming back to 
Etham again. 2. As far as I am able to judge, 
this had been a much safer, as well as a much 
nearer way. When Pharaoh heard that the 
people had taken this rout, he immediately con¬ 
cluded, that he could easily destroy them ; for he 
said, they were entangled in the land , shut up in 
the rocky and impassable parts of a wild and un¬ 
cultivated country 1 . I cannot possibly see, why 
Moses should lead them so much out of their 
way, and into such a disadvantageous country; 
but upon the view of the miraculous deliverance, 
which God designed them at the Red Sea. 3. But 
it is evident, that from Succoth to the Red Sea the 
Israelites travelled under the especial guidance o? 
Heaven; for the pillar of the cloud, and of fire, 
which went before them, directed them where to 
go. Moses had no room left to choose the way; 
for the Lord went before them by day in a pillar 


• Exod. xiv, 3. 
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of a cloud , to lead them in the way , and by night in 
a pillar of fire to give them light: to go by day 
and night. He took not away the pillar of the 
cloud by day , nor the pillar of fre by night , from 
before the people*. Moses had only to observe the 
guidance of this glorious and miraculous direction; 
and to follow as that led him from Succotli to 
Etham, to Pihahiroth between Migdol and Baal- 
zephon, and to the sea. 

After the Israelites were gone out of Egypt, 
Pharaoh repented of his having given them leave 
to depart, especially upon its being remonstrated 
to him that the people were fled 5 ; that they were 
not gone a few days journey merely to serve the 
Lord their God, but that they designed never to 
return to him any more. The loss of so many 
slaves was a very sensible diminution of his gran¬ 
deur as well as wealth, and the manner in which 
they were extorted from him, inglorious both to 
him and his kingdom; and the hearing that Moses 
had led them into a part of the country, where he 
thought it would be easy to distress them, made 
him resolve to follow them, and try if possible to 
redress his losses, or revenge himself upon them. 
He therefore immediately summoned together his 
forces, and with a numerous 4 army pursued the 

* Exod. xiii, 21, 22. 9 Chap, xiv, 5. 

4 Josephus says, that Pharaoh’s arm}', with which he pursued 
the Israelites, consisted of six hundred chariots, fifty thousand 
horse, and two hundred thousand foot soldiers. Antiq. lib. ii, 
c. 15. 
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Israelites, and overtook them at their encamping 
near the Red Sea 5 . At the approach of Pharaoh* 
the Israelites were afraid; they gave over their 
lives for lost, and were re^dy-to mutiny against 
Moses for bringing them ont of Egypt 6 . But 
Moses exhorted the people to fear nothing, as¬ 
suring them, that they should not he exposed to 
the difficulty of a battle, but that they should see 
the salvation ofG od; that God would give them a 
miraculous deliverance, and destroy all the Egyp¬ 
tians who pursued them 7 . It was night when 
Moses thus spake to them, and soon after he had 
done speaking, the wonderful appearance of the 
pillar of fire, and of the cloud, which Went before 
them to direct their journey, removed and placed 
itself between them and the Egyptians, with its 
shining or bright side towards the Israelites, and 
with its dark or cloudy side towards the Egyp¬ 
tians ; so that the Israelites had light to be moving 
forward towards the sea, and the Egyptians not 
being able so well to see their way, could not 
follow so fast as to get up with them 8 . When the 
Israelites were come to the sea, they made a stop 
for some hours. Moses held up his hand over the 
sea, and God was pleased, by a mighty wind, to 
divide the waters, and to make a space of dry 
ground from one side of the sea to the other, for 
the Israelites to pass over. Hereupon Moses and 

5 Exod. xiv. 6 Ver. II. 

J Ver. 13. 8 Ver. 19, 20. 
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Aaron led tlie way 9 , and the Israelites followed 
them into the midst of the sea; and the waters 
stood on heaps on each side of them, and were as 
a wall to them on their right hand, and on their 
left, all the way they passed. The Egyptians 
came on after them, and it being night, and they 
not having the light of the pillar, which guided the 
Israelites, finding themselves upon dry ground, all 
the way they pursued, might, perhaps, not at all 
suspect that they were off the shore; for I ima¬ 
gine, that if they had seen the miraculous heaps of 
waters on each side the Israelites, they would not 
so eagerly have ventured still to press after a people 
saved by so great a miracle. When the Israelites 
were got safe on the land over the sea, towards 
morning, the Lord looked from the pillar of fire 
and of the cloud upon the Egyptians, and troubled 
their host, and took off their chariot wheels , that 
they drave them heavily l . The Egyptians began 

9 Some of the Hebrew writers represent, that when Moses 
had divided the sea, the Jews were afraid to attempt to go over 
it, but that the head of the tribe of Judah led the way; and 
that as a reward for the courage of this tribe in this attempt, 
they were appointed to march foremost in all the future jour¬ 
ney ings of the Israelites; but the Psalmist seems to hint that 
Moses and Aaron went before the Israelites into the sea. 
Psalm Ixxvii; and this fiction about the tribe of Judah has no 
better foundation than the numerous other fancies of these 
writers, one of which, relating to this passage over the Red 
Sea, is wonderfully extravagant. They say, that God, in di¬ 
viding the waters, made twelve different paths, that each tribe 
might have a path to itself; but conceits of this sort want no 
refutation. 

' Exod. xiv, 25. 
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to find their passage not so easy; the waters began 
to come upon them, and their charifct wheels to 
sink and stick fast in the muddy bottom of the sea, 
so that they could get no farther, and Moses, at 
the command of God, stretched forth his hand 
over the sea. The Egyptians begau now at day¬ 
break. to see where they were, and to fear their 
ruin; they turned back as fast as they could, and en¬ 
deavoured to get back to shore; but the waters came 
upon them in their full strength, and overwhelmed 
them. Thus Pharaoh and his whole army were 
lost in the Red Sea. 

Some writers have imagined, that there might be 
no real miracle in this passage of the Israelites 
over the Red Sea. Moses was a great master of 
all science and learning, and had lived in Midian, 
a country near the borders of this sea, forty years. 
He had had time and abilities, whilst he kept the 
flocks of Jethro in this country, to observe, with 
great accuracy, the ebb and flow of it. The Red 
Sea, at its northern end, divides itself into two 
branches, one of which, namely, 4hat over which 
Moses led the Israelites, from Toro, where the two 
arms divide, up to the shore upon the wilderness of 
Etbarn, is about thirty leagues, or ninety miles, in 
length. At Toro this sea is about three leagues, or 
nine miles, over, and it continues of much about 
the same breadth for twenty-six leagues, or seventy- 
eight miles, upwards ; from thence for about two 
leagues it is three miles over, and so it continues 
up to the land’s end, for about six miles, three or 
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four miles over all the way. The adjacent places, 
Migdol, Pibahiroth, and Baalzephon, direct us 
whereabouts the Israelites passed over this sea, 
namely, over this narrow arm, and not above six 
miles from the land's end ; and it may be said, that 
the flux and reflux of the sea may perhaps cover, 
and leave dry, every tide, a tract of land, from the 
place where Moses passed over the Israelites, up 
to the wilderness of Etbam, as the ebb and flow 
of.the sea does all the Wash, on the borders of 
Lincolnshire in our country; and if so, Moses 
might easily, by his knowledge of the tides, con¬ 
trive to lead the people round about among the 
mountains, so as to bring them to the sea, and 
pass them over at low water; and the Egyptians, 
who, pursuing them, came later, might at first 
enter the wash safely as they did, but at midway, 
they might find the waters in their flow, loosening 
the sands, and prevent their going farther. Here¬ 
upon they turned back, but it was too late; for 
the; flood came to its height before they could 
reach the shore. Artapanus in Ensebius 2 informs 
us, that the inhabitants of Memphis related this 
transaction in this manner. 1 And it may, perhaps, 
be thought ,that Josephus favoured this account, 
and therefore compared the passage of the Is- 

* Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. ix, c. 27. Artapanos’s words 
are, Me ( u.p<raf \utv Xeyuv, efMfeipov ovrct rov M wv<rov rrjs %w- 
fXS apirwriv Typijravra iia fapas ' rr iS SorfMcnqs to tX rfios 
itpouw&ou. 

VOL. II. 2 G 
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raelites over the Red Sea, to Alexander’s over the 
sea of Pampbylia 3 . I have given this cavil all the 
weight and strength of which it can be capable; 
let us now see how it may be refuted. And I 
would observe, 

I. That the passage of Alexander the Great 
over the sea of Pampbylia, bears no manner of 
resemblance to this of the Israelites over the Red 
Sea. Alexander was to march from Phaselis, a 
sea port, to Perga, an inland city of Pamphylia. 
The country near Phaselis, upon the shore of the 
Pamphylian sea, was mountainous and rocky, and 
he could not find a passage for his army without 
taking a great compass round the mountains, -or 
attempting to go over the strand between the rocks 
and the sea. Arrian observes, that there was no 
passing here, unless when the wind blew from 
the north 4 . A wind from this quarter was so 
directed as to keep back the tide from flowing so 
far up the shore as the southern winds would drive 
it; and therefore Alexander perceiving, just at 
this juncture, that there was a violent north wind, 
laid hold of the opportunity, and sent some of 
his army over the mountains, but went himself 
with the rest of his forces along the shore. It 
is evident that there was no miracle, unless we 
suppose tbe wind’s blowing opportunely for Alex- 

1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. ii, c. 16. 

« Arrian de Exped. Alex. lib. i. 
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ander’s purpose, a miracle; and Plutarch justly 
remarks, that Alexander himself thought, there 
vras nothing extraordinary in this his passage 1 ; 
and it was certainly very injudicious in Josephus, 
to seem to compare this passage to that of the 
Israelites, when they are not in any one respect 
like to one another. The Israelites crossed over a 
sea, where no historian ever mentions any person 
but they, to have ever found a passage. Alex¬ 
ander only marched upon the shore of the sea 
of Pamphylia, where the historians, who most 
magnified the Providence that protected him, do 
allow that any one may go at any time when the 
same wind blows, which favoured him. It does 
not appear from any historian, that the Red Sea 
ebbs backward as far as where the Israelites passed 
over, so as to leave a large tract of sand dry in 
the recess of every tide, six or seven miles in 
length, and three or four miles over. No one 
but the Israelites ever travelled over dry land 
in this place, and therefore, undoubtedly, here is 
no dry land, unless when God, by an extraordi¬ 
nary miracle, was pleased to make it so. But, 

II. If the passage of Moses and the Israel¬ 
ites over the Red Sea, was upon the recess of 
a tide, then all the particulars in Moses’s account 
of this affair are false. 1. There needed no cloud 
nor pillar of fire, to direct the journey of the 

k Plut. in Alexand. p. 67 
2 G 2 
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Israelites to the Red Sea; for they were, upon 
this supposition, conducted thither by the con¬ 
trivance of Moses, who thought, that by his skill 
in the flux and reflux of the sea, he could better 
escape from Pharaoh there, than in any other 
place. 2. Moses represents, that the waters were 
divided aud stood on heaps on both sides of the 
Israelites, and were a wall to them on their right 
hand and on their left; but this could not be 
true, if here was only an ebb or reflux of the 
tide. For if the tide was driven back by the 
strongest wind, the water could stand on heaps 
on one side only, namely, toward the sea; the 
land side would be entirely drained, the water 
being driven by the wind down the channel. 
3. Moses represents, that God caused a strong 
East wind to blow, in order to divide the waters, 
and this, indeed, is a proper wind, to have, by 
God Almighty’s direction, such an effect as he 
ascribes to it; but if a reflux of the tide had been 
the only thing here caused, an East wind had 
not been proper .to cause it. The Red Sea runs 
up from the ocean towards the North-west, there¬ 
fore a North, or North-west wind would have had 
the only proper direction to have driven back the 
tide, if; that had been what was done in this matter. 
An East wind blows across this sea, and the effect 
of it must be to drive the waters partly up to the 
land’s end, and partly down to the ocean, so as to 
divide the waters, as Moses relates, and not to 
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cause a great ebb of tide; and the blowing of such 
a wind as this, with a force sufficient to cause so 
extraordinary an effect, for the opening the Is¬ 
raelites so unexpected and unheard-of a passage 
through the midst of a sea, must be looked upon 
as a miraculous interposition of God's power for 
their preservation. > 

III. As to what Artapanus suggests, that the 
Egyptians, who lived at Memphis, related, that 
Moses conducted the Israelites over the Red Sea, 
by his skill in the tides, there is no regard due to 
this fiction, especially if we consider, that the wise 
and learned part of the Egyptians rejected it. 
For the same author testifies®, that the priests of 

6 Euseb. Praep. Evang. ubi sup. The words are: ‘HAiouirc- 
Xitxg Se Xeyeiv, eitixarxSpxpvsiv rov jSxnXex per a. voXXijg Svvx- 
[Ltws, aaa xxi roig xx^ispu>u.tvoig faoig, Six ro rrjv vvxpfyv 
rag laSxiag riov Aiyvirrtuiv %pijcrxpvtvag SixxopugetY. ru> Se 
Me writ) Stixv tpivvyv yeveorSxi, ttxtx^xi rijy §xXav<rav rr, 
pxCScv- rov Se Mwvffov xxa<ra*rx, ex&iytiv r-i j pxGSiv ra uSxrog, 
xxi arw to /xsv yx[lx Sixgyvxi, -njv Ss Svvxp.iv (some word, 
perhaps 'irxpxo-y^xxi. seems here to be omitted in the text) 
Six Zypxg oSa 'KopevtrSxr xvvep.Zxvri»v Se Ttuv Aiymrriuv xxi 
Siuixovruv, <pvj<ri irvp xvroig ex rm ep.'jrpoxSev exXxp.4>xt, ryv Se 
SxXxxcrxv itxXiv rtjv 6Sov etixXvrxr rag St Aiyvntriag uVo re 
Ta Ttvpog, xxi Trjg vArjpvp.vpiSog KxvTag SiaQSxpyvxi. This ac¬ 
count of the Memphites is remarkably agreeable to that of 
Moses. It indeed hints, that there were some lightnings, 
which Moses has not expressly mentioned; but perhaps it 
may be conjectured from Psalm Ixxvii, 16 — 20, that there 
were lightnings contributing to the overthrow of the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea, and very probably there were anciently 
many true relations of this fact, besides that of Moses, from 
some of whicluhe Memphites might deduce their narration. 
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Heliopolis related the affair quite otherwise. 
Their account agrees with thaH of Moses. The 
Heliopolitans were always esteemed to be the 
wisest and most learned of all the Egyptians 7 ; 
and if Moses’s authority, or the faithfulness of 
his narration could be questioned, this agreement 
of the Heliopolitans with him, would be of far 
more weight with all reasonable inqtfirets to 
confirm his account, than what is suggested from 
the Memphites can be of to impair its credit. 

We have brought the Israelites out of Egypt, 
over the Red Sea into the Wilderness, the period 
which I designed for this volume. The reader 
must observe from the whole of it, that from the 
creation to this time, God had been pleased, in 
sundry manners, to reveal himself to mankind, in 
order to plant his true religion in the world; and 
yet, notwithstanding all that had been done, this 
religion at this time had well nigh perished from 
off the face of the Earth. All nations under 
Heaven, of eminence dr figure, were lost to all 
sense of the true God, and were far gone into the 
errors of idolatry. The Apostle seems to hint, 
that the defection was caused by their not liking 
to retain God in their knowledge 9 . But why 
should men not like to retain the knowledge of 
God ? I can think of no sufficient answer to this 
question, suitable to the circumstances of these 


1 Herodotus, lib. ii, c. 3. 


* Rom. i, 28. 
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ages, unless I may offer what follows: God had 
given exceeding great promises to Abraham and 
his posterity, that he would make of him a great 
nation; make his name great, and that in him, or 
in his seed all the families of the Earth should he 
Messed 9 : that he would give him northward and 
southward, eastward and westward, all the land, 
which he then saw in the length and in the breadth 
of it, ft'om the river Euphrates unto the river of 
Egypt 1 ; that he would make him a father of 
many nations, that he would raise nations from 
him, and that kings should come out of him\ 
God protected him, wherever he lived, in so 
signal a manner, that whenever he was in danger 
of suffering injury, his adversaries were prevented 
from hurting him 3 . His son Ishmael was to be 
made a nation, because he was his seed 4 ; nay, 
twelve princes were to descend from him 6 , and 
the seed of Abraham was to possess the gate of his 
enemies 6 . Most of these promises were repeated 
to Isaac 7 , and afterwards to Jacob 8 ; and the re¬ 
markable favours designed for this family were 
not bestowed upon them in private, so as to be 
little known to the world; but when they were 

» Gen. xii, 3. 

1 Chap, xiii, 14, 15, 16, 17; and xv, 18. 

* Chap, xvii, 4, 5, 6. 

3 Chap, xx, 3. 4 Chap, xxi, 13. 

5 Chap, xvii, 20. Chap, xxii, 17. 

7 Chap xxvi, 4, and 24. 

® Chap, xxviii, 13, 14, 15. 
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but few , even a few , and strangers in the land 
where they sojourned, they went from nation to 
nation t and from one kingdom to another people , 
and God suffered no man to do them wrong , but 
reproved even kings for their sakes 9 . The name 
of Abraham was eminently famous in most na¬ 
tions of the then inhabited world; and I cannot 
but think it probable, that the kings of many 
countries might greatly mistake the design of 
God toward him and his descendants, as the 
Jews themselves afterwards did, when they came 
to have a nearer expectation of their Messiah, 
and imagined that he was to be a mighty tem¬ 
poral prince to subdue all their enemies. In this 
manner the early kings might misinterpret the 
promises to Abraham, and think that in time bis 
descendants were to cover the face of the earth, 
and to be the governors of all nations. I cannot 
say, whether the Hittites might not, in some 
measure, be of this opinion, when they styled 
Abraham ( JVesi Elohim *), BatnXeof 7rapa @ee, 
say the lxx, i. e. a prince from or appointed by 
God ; and, perhaps, Abimelech might apprehend 
that Abraham’s posterity would in time become 
the possessors of his country; and being willing 
to put off the evil for at least three generations, 
he made a league with him, and obtained a pro¬ 
mise, that he would not afflict his people, during 


» Paalm cr, 12, 13, 14. 


Gen. xxiii, 6. 
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his time, nor in the days of his son, or his son’s 
son 2 . Thus the promises, and the prophecies to 
Abraham and his children, might be thought to 
run contrary to the views and interests of the 
kings and heads of nations; and they might 
therefore think it good policy to divert their 
people from attending too much to them. And 
for this end; they being in their kingdoms the 
chief directors in religion, they might, upon the 
foundation of literature, and human science, form 
such schemes of augury, astrology, vaticination, 
omens, prodigies, and enchantments, as the magi¬ 
cians of Egypt became famous for, in order to 
make religion more subservient to their interests; 
and in these they proceeded from one step to 
another, in what they undoubtedly thought to he 
the resuit of rational inquiry; until, in Moses’s 
time, the rulers of the Egyptian nation, who were 
then the most learned body in the world, beguiled 
by the deceit of vain philosophy , and too poli¬ 
tically engaged to attend duly to any arguments 
which might convince them of their errors, were 
arrived at so> intrepid an infidelity, that the great¬ 
est miracles had no effect upon them. I am sen¬ 
sible that these points have been set in a different 
light by some writers; but perhaps there may be 
reason to re-examine them. The Pagan divina¬ 
tions, arts of prophecy, and all their sorceries and 


* Gen. xxi, 23, 
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enchantments, as well as their idqjatry anil wor¬ 
ship of false gods, were founded, not upon super¬ 
stition, but upon learning and philosophical study; 
not upon too great a,belief of, and adherence to,- 
revelation, but upon a pretended knowledge qf 
the'powers of nature. Their great and learned 
men erred in these points, not for want 0 of. free- 
thinking, such as they called it ; but their opinions 
upon these subjects were in direct oppositipn to 
the true revelations, which had been made to, the 
world, and might be called the deism of these 
ages; for such certainly was the religion of the 
governing and learned part of the heathen world 
in these times. The unlearned populace, indeed, 
ip all kingdoms, adhered, as they thought, to reve- 
latiqn ; but they were imposed upon, and received 
t}ie political institutions of their rulers, invented 
by the, assistance of art and learning, instead of the 
dictates of true, revelation. , In this manner I could 
account for the beginning of the heathen idolatries 
in many nations. They took their first rise from 
the governors of kingdoms having too great a 
dependance upon human learning; and enter¬ 
taining a conceit, that what they thought to be the 
religion, which nature dictated, would free them 
fKom some imaginary subjections, which they 
apprehended revealed religion was calculated to 
bring them under. Length of time, advance of 
science falsely so called, and political views, had 
carried on these errors to a great height; when 
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God was pleased in a most miraculous manner to 
deliver his people from the Egyptian bondage; 
to re-establish true religion among them, and to 
put the priesthood into different hands, from those 
who had hitherto been appointed to exercise the 
offides of it.' But the pursuing these subjects, 
must belong to the subsequent parts of this un¬ 
dertaking. 


end of vol. ii. 
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